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PREFACE TO THE aftCOND EDITION 


By I’rof. Jianosvar, Diss, B.S^ Ch.E. (Illinois, 
U.S.A.), Collef^e of Engineering and Technology, 
* •J^adal)puI, Calcutta. 
vVhflo writing tb^ preface to the second edition 
f*i*h’ofessor Sarkar’s Greeti/ifjs to Young India at 
the .Suggestion rf)f the ])ublislnlrs I should mention 
tliat these "‘messages of (?ultural\\nd socia>reconstruc¬ 
tion” were treated^as heretical Vy the imblic while 
they were first*puljlished dhriiig the period from 
iSeptember 1925 to January 1927. It is to be observed 
that many of these ideas have now been accepted by 
the intellectual classes as almost the first postulates 
in regard to what may be called, iy Dr. Sarkar’s own 
words, the *^^emakiiig of IndiiC’- Other parts of 
this book will *appeai in due ,course. But this the 
Bart I. is especial^' valuable as indicating a lajidmark 
in the evolution of t^ontemptfrary • Didian thought. 
In this work are to be fV.|^id, further, some of the 
cl'ililirctedi'istic expressi'w''o.f Sarkarismregarding 
Eastland West. • 

One of Dr. Sarkar’s plans as given out in 11^25,— 
(diapter I. of this book,—t*onsis|ed in the promotion of 


^ For the evolution of Sarkarism see S. C. Dutt’s brochure, 
Fundamental rroblerns and Leading Idcas*iii the Worls of 
Fruj. 11. K. Sarkar (Calcutta, 1932) as well as extensive study 
entitled Conilieting Tcnd€'nnc.s in Indian Economic Thought 
(Cajeutta, 1934). 
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cultural sympathy hetvreeii East and West. It is a 
matter for satisfaction to many of us that this plan 
is being realized to a certain extent through several 
scientific and social ia.'titutions establisheci by him¬ 
self at Calcutta since then. They arc as follows: 

1. Dmigiya , DhanaAVij^tian Parisheii (Bengali 
Institute of Econoanics), est. 1928. 

2. Anta/ jati/c JiangaP Pdrislmf (“Internaticr.al 
Bengal” Institute), est. 1932. 

3. Pangiya Jar mart Vidya Sam sad (Beng-li 
Society of German CMltiire), est. 193/1. 

4. ^‘Kiilikatay ; Maldaha" Samif! (‘‘Malda in 
Calcutta” Society),/est. 1933. 

5. liangiya Sainhj Vijnan ParisJtnt (Bengali 
Institute of Sociology), est. 1937. 

0. Bangiya A.fiVi Paris hat (Bengali Asia Aca¬ 
demy), est. 1938. 

7. Bangiya Dante SahJia ( BengaljL Dante So¬ 
ciety), est. 1938. ^ /'* 

A number ojf welj^qualified^ llesep'rch Fellows is 
assoolated with most of these institi«triohs, and among 

• 4t 

oilier things a s.wnpdthetic und^'rstanding of Western 
achievements and ideals i{j>»^imed at in and through 
their researches, discussit^sjyf.d xiublicatipys-— — - 

Calcutta, 

June, 1938 



PUBLISHERS’. PREFACE 

interviews and'Addresses 


The ' i)resent puhlication Cfxisista mostly ot 
i^iierviews witli,Protessor Kenoy Kumar Sarkar tliat 
liave aj)^»r»d fn the daily papers and reports of 
some of the addresses delivered hy him since his 
r 'turn to India. 


Mr. Sarkar left India on Ap) 

hack after eleven years a»d a hal 

* 

on September 18, 1925. 



191.4 and came 
ding at Bombay 


Bengali Works on the Modern World 


The results of Mr Sarkar's investigations abroad 
have been published in Bengali in the following 
volumes: (1) Lgypt (1915, 210 pages), (2) Great 

Britain and Ireland (1910, 580 pages), (3) The Great 
War (1915,*^30 pages), (4) The 'United States ot 
America (1922,. 824 pages). ^ • 


The conten^’ of otlfer volumes haVe appearejd in 
the journals are at present in the course of 

publication in book^form. Theg^ volumes are given 
over to (1) Japan (2) Chftia (about 500 

pages), (3) France (about^Ai)O pages), (4) Germany 
ain^’irnstria (about 550 p^'-es)^ (5) Switzerland (about 
10(^)%ge8), and (0) Itajy (about 200x)ages). 


In these ten volumes the author has attempted a 
survey of j3resent“day tendencies in industry, science, 
education, literature, art, and social service. 

A work ^ this j)eriod deals with current history 
on the basis of Frmich, German and Italian sources. 
It is known as Dimiyar Ahhaica (320 j)ages, 1926). 
Pax)ers on The Down of New Russia (about 100 
pages), bas^d on German, have been published in 
the journals. 
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, Bengali Bo{>k on Chinfr^se Civilization 

• additional volume in Beyg*ali which, however, 

does not beltuif? to the travels series, is entitled* The 
.4. B. C. of Chinese Ci\ilizatioib (250 pages) and has 
been published in* 1924. / 

Translafio^s in Bengali * 

During the sam^ period 4i*r. Sarkar has prejiared 
the Bengali translation of*(i) the historical section oi, 
Frederick Listks -Votional Si/stc!ii g/, * PolitTcol 
Economi/ (150 pages), (2) Laf^.rgue’s EvolUtioii 
Propcil]f (250 Images), and (4) hhigcds’s Faiiein^^ 
(jcjis and State (44t)| pages). Tlie third is a^eae^, 
out; the two others, ■iiblished in tlnf :#iagazines, are 
awaiting ifublicatio* as boofis. 

Anorher Bengali 6o^k 

Hindu Raster (iadan (48t? pages) is anolher 
liengali book (just published), prepared by the autlior 
while aliroad. It deals with tlie morphology ot 
ancient Hindu states. 


Studies (in English) in Comparative Culture- 
History and Sociology 

Outside of tl^ese Btliigali writiiigri Mr.' vSarkai \s 
literoR'V activity while travelling ig. pcsponsible for 
the foHowing volume^jS in .Fnglisli > 


(1) Chinesn Religlon i hro h H /ndu Eyes (1910, 
Shanghai 404 pages) 2'^. 

(2) T^ove Lth Hindu LO^j^ture (1910, ^rol!^Trp*95 

page.s) . • 

(4) The Folh-Element' in Hindu Culture (1917, 
London, 442 pages) 

(4) Hindu Aidii^cnients in Exa^t ScHnee (1918, 
New York 95 jiages) 


(5) HinditmArt: Its humanism ana Moaenusm-y 
an introductory essay (1920 New York). 

(tJ) The Positive Hackyround of Hindu Socioloqy. 
Book II (Political) Pari I (1921, Allafiahad, 120 
pagc.s). 



(7) The Politica^. Institutions and Theories of 
ilic Ilindus Leipzig, pages) * ^ 

(;S) The Futuris^ii of Youinj Asia (1922, Lei^ig, 
409 pages) I 

(9) • The Aesthetic,^ of' Young 1 tidta (1923, 

Calcutta 120 pages). 

(!()) The PositivQ ^Ba^kgronnd of Hindu. Socio- 
logg. ‘ Book II, l*art II, Avitl^ an apxjendix on 
Minda»Politics in ItahAiC’ (120 pages. Allahabad 

A Votume of Verse 

f 

The Blis^of a Moment (BohVon, 1918) is a volume 
of verse by Mr. Sarkar*eontainfng seven^’ live poems 
in hve ])arls. 

French? and German Writings 

A book in German by Mr, Sarkar is entitled Die 
J^ehi tuidnscha m u.?i g dcs / jidcj s (1023, Leipzig, 91 
l)ages). (Jne of iiis lectui-es delivei’ed in Brencb has 
a])i)eared [u the Shancus ci T 1 ( 10011 , 1 ' de VAeademie 
de.< 'morale.'^ ct politfque-'; (July-August, 

1921). .Utlici's are still in nifuifscript. 

Three on Post-J/ar Eur-Amefica 

i i’ll contemporar;^j)roV)lem* Mr.* t’iaTkar’s work in 
Bngiish while in comprises three volumes. 

<-Vncr"is TJtc BolUics of Boundaries and Tendencies in 
International Helatioiis (Calcutta, 192(5,350 pages). 
The second is known as Bibliographical, Cultural 
and. Educational News from America, France, 
Germany and Italy (350 ])ages). And the third is 
Economic D^eclopnient : Snapshots of World 
Movements in ^ Commerce, Economic Legislation, 
1 ndu.strialism and Technical Ed(waiion (Madras, 
192(5,450 pages). The first and the third are already 
out. The contents of the second volume apjieared 
mostly in4he Collegian (Calcutta). The hook is in 
tl^e press. 



Editor, Commercial Mews 

•* 

this connection it need be fnentioneil tliat Mr. 
Sarkar was ■editor of Commercial Neu's^ Berlin 
(1922-192-3). It was an oi:- an of India's opportunities 
in foreign tratle j^ublisliee by tlie Indoeuropacisi'/tc 
Ilandelsgcsellschaft, n 

Contribtjtions to' thle Hindi Aj. 

Finally, an item of Mr. Sarkar's literary-work^ in^ 
the coii.y.se of travels consisted in tlie ■pre'flarai ion df 
letters for tlie Aj, the Hindi daily of Benares,' since 
the beginning of 1921. *- * 

Social and l^ultural Documents 

Some of the socidi and cultural ex])ericnees of 
Mr, Sarkar in foreign countries are embodied in the 
documents, a few of' wliich are I'ep’oduced in the 
following pages. 

Invitation from the University of California 

‘Hi'niversily of California 
Office of tlie I’resident 

^ Berkeley, Xovem^ er 29,191b 

‘^Mv dear Professor Sarkar: 

‘H hijve the honour to invite' you to 
deliver a public lecturLi at the Fniver-’tv of (haliior- 
nia upon the evening of Monday., D'.cember 4. Room 
101, California, Hall * has becM reserved for this 
occasion. Notices of the P^xure will be juiblished 
and the public will Be invited. 

‘‘Let me thank you oir behalf of the Hnivcrs^' 
for your willingness to lecture before us. 

Faithfully yours, 

Bcnj. I. Wheeler,” 

Interviewed by the New York Times 

Mr. Sarkarivas interviwed by the dailies of New' 
York and other American cities on problems of 
world-culture. Here follows the facsimile of a page 
of the A’eiv VorL Times (March 11, 1917), eontaiuing 
Mr. Sarkar’s view's :— 



Ain^rican Idealism 

I 

CopstasUy ia Bvidence Here, 

Says Hindu Scholar 

- ■n P' in t, ^ 

DiSerence Between East and 
West Has Been £xaggerated.Ac* 
cordin,s to Benoy Kumar Sarkar • • 


r >» Mgjsu. lUar .iM 0uftr ^ tbmiA. tint TOc ytht g «» 

Bttfjr Au» Saiiw, *tm <»« Utaa, t'l depvt 

tlgtmm »UJO«f Uw L'Bitft} ants •»kick «• dhu' 

rn-^nniit .tM j-..L... »- •rterfatls IdttLSUi Rctctdie a1ip> 

«l I «™<ii Uww* lUloii, Oaia«ickrji 

4ltt. n to •kierd u ay. tot kit UaiMto fa. iMt kimiuiiuuatoB, Uu 
CiUd tiriUa Is bmn UlmXlKSSi tbnl tlte ft «mf«r hoH «.* tt* Anartom 
Jaat# w AavkR iMtft ndvrUMa tdM tbM «» tta mM «f asy tlwt*«an 
^ 11 1^ TO. a« ij yatto, to fca a. a ««.,-««- 

WMt* I1«B» tort #* am g( iMto ttoraik' >m 

to ttoiflrnW NalMIto n> Uattoto a (U ■ Mtt. 

' Kf- Oukar i« 4 fiftoytU t>dh* ftuft Cmft iteM «i hntnan ispnli^ Aoaip 
mmt ftl tetto*. «a» lil«v T4r» ** Hfti^ <k» fiftabn «MiaI 4at.^ 

Sanf. kekn'Vtft • te tte •*«» ***^ ^ *■** ***^**»“** **w»- 

SJ^Tw-llTfJl^TZ ^ Bftt ttUk that 

mfelMtHSUOtlv* htit^ toftltftft tfft pr ftft sh i d ftt *cy 

INI to M* axbft May aad b a«f» tte* aftrvkfttoto fto «MtH iteB b aa* 

^totoip ft twtiltoto U» ql kwtofc N inn'Ml to Mvk*. 

to N'brtlMr W •Tte* &bcM» ^ abto ctoi N iMtof. “to 

tontoi w B* itobftto m vmmUm, j ^ Mqvtead Ns tor tototodi«Bfttl» itm$r Cto 

Ur Itoft bftMltoii Mto Ngtab tdt«>ftito«Hl»Mfttolto ItosM « 

Nto tor B«ga8 by itoM toANtoi W ^ !*» tocflU to Ito toM totto. 4 a 

*HBtoto>«llk*(ftfttodrBl8lMy«nMft to*to« ultolm to Aastoba «Web O* la iw mu » 

N «to twUbto.) -ito VMM tototo l-rtMto. Stotoftto to UPUty ftol • 

CMltoBtadok to«y.*«^Vtoto ftlTSMitoMb ■■— V s nu M wto to 

- JT. . _^.a_ — . ^ toftftmift tottoiil •» Vft^ 11 ^ tvMfth iMTiin B. C M iMlb in 

•«r«tt.IUit*kn4M>IM^ tK «. tam vw 9 tk. katto .t Sl!rt2aIS»B.C. IWatlwlS 

■ Pka i k * *^ Wt tto—I to Mkki m i iiiiB to >t nm* ■am taktftoaamaktatkmtttom 
OMkrC ~U»» to «.»» m ii lli ik tf * Mm Itetmr Knikl t. CUa. «af 

mtcuik^uaiavktMMk ^-A^?r*» y* *g9rg^ amf a a. tmtk.»a.i« « —m 

era.'kWat tv• »««’»» m Or. *» mam imm aam. twtr-oa alTa 

CUaa Ka* J. tt. taa««»Ito><ahHa>»»mr«iak.lw rZirla 

WW*»to% •' ^S?:.ik».-aBl..iii1k».'««» 

t»|t«k«fadtto*«J»kto«**•••» * y»* “ *'»*=“".«■> Hiitflf'tfaulrt- lnirrlmtriraaTni 

vm It baUtlii V ba WTlIca tlft ■‘"'"'kvIOOT kttkktat a waital tt>» « owt 

mrala..tt«%>rBMtal SSSSi 

va-^vm-a-mN-— 

e «itwtoua ri laaa c. Wtaitr r -• • i i " ■ -i •• — - an vMmCIWtt> XrUbfa.^ tat. 

ikOktiiii limmfarirtMiMktf ^_ tln>.ukt^aalbt«Mikati*or 

rrT-fa. amirt amitafa ^E. a a * ■ »! & ikt ttkaa haat 

40 laateat a toiptt j. tetm ^ H|^ n kit-f Vut • B». mMi a tnw «• Bim «• 

•Mot. ft m vw atttot. m kmka^i^^iri^ Or.' n* SmLatoSLteaL^ST£■ 

MakOaaotakMitittarwaal t»m ». i i « < H a t» iiaa<ur«»«i»M nnii4twJStaitfiham«<ilBiM> 



itBfaa a ikt Cutm da eat At 

tttobWftftftM toattofti to «to mm «>• 
tmimn fftotoaii to fcbtoty fM ft 

fliitato ftMHtotoftOi tofftMft Gnftn to 
toft Mtfftk MMary B. C «■! Mto in 
tonitom I—toi> Bt C tWftiMBbavto 


m IBMto to ettofc Afti 
t^toftfMto AmtogI* 

Itok. VWm Ckk«» rtoM* 


tkto to«B • tolto BHOMk 
■Nb «g •into I bsM toM ai wto tor 
yausb VbftttoftfttotobftftnBanato 
•to«r to to* Mwii toto ly cw«.>v^ 


stoft bftitoy ctoitoRr * ifttuto 


> to tongHtotoiitol 

•tnlMft«MHB% 


tt*T toil to «iAtoMnl ifito » 

M to to Jtoift* by M tototo to 4to4to 
toisttoal. Nvto«rto«»ftto ftiBMto* 
ton tototoibtoti wm # mump m 
T lni ~miT Irlfftii mi itnillMltob 
•NKtrr to B MgWy «r aifttor tototo 
• 1 % tolftii toMft M dtor to fttoft BtoM* 
«toM toft fttoto tto C3(^ to CtoMtito 


Uto Brtoittto toUtobtk 4 


MtoiOftB u i niln i toft tog totoB* »gft l■ ■l ll l l l | f b h ilMMto*#MBiftto cmtfitotbU&bitfshMtofttobto 
4» fttoH* ll flto «b Mfatoto _ N i il iii » to to tol Mb to BmM- c«il«w A u mto to pntft 

^h. tftiUr b tor M ftgfftitof toto •!» to* «to>to/^««UL **nB« Qtotofttoi dtftotol to tolitto- 

dtoto to tto toanwtotoBfMto toift totoft toftbAto«toMtotoft%totofttotftb Otoitototoft toiftfttocy ftftB toftRrft* 
to toft doiito Bub> to latoftift toBto Wtot ■•• brlaf •nStlUtoto OTtotfii Vkr Uu t l ftny toft* to«A to ifftiMito ml. 
MbtoAMbftrtor.ftMtto Afttobtoftil Vm m tob* mInM ft» pMObkaafthtoltoitotol^ tto ««>• 

Gto tottetoctuC iMAUit «■» # to tor Miuftlto to toft Nd. •• Smm,^ M MiNtoi to Alb ftito to 

toto ottor oMmW totnffft. tft • 4» •!* to* nutad «toto tobtt WUMn ^ 


to toft ywfttol BM lUftbftfti 


tonftw toflft|to rala 


toft *to to to toft V«b vfttoft toft 
gftMi^ «r fctoftotoil tattocft toan 
CfaMto.to Bant IfTfto—bto «•! 


^toto Ml ottor OMtorW totw*. to • 4» toto to* gutad ototo tobtt WSliMo ^ 

/V-naBt‘9a tr Tkt Nv Tou lint tk( a km kka t« «M» •Utmm, aptoiida rWiarkr aM «m 
•i w jM Ir aj irafa a at a a t— 0>l« —■»• Waaa«»mm«tfm rmifttakaiantadtnrtkik aatar 
w AMMiat Uain nMt >» «- • air faa rak. Btb(..;.«ria tktavWat < 00 ^^ 

^^m>k tf kk MOf Iktt vttlaa Mb a • mtk pitbt rot tba Sit m av u a M VOb nklt *■ 

1MBIII<| mxram Ikt «ntr. fcMtJmntaOimb tK kki itwja at kaoatad btM Bnt 

•MBtStnai »• farUHs «f tbi Ut *•»*•* ftbt. *. Cfaafaota.a kaat VtttMaBieb tak 

■a^kttvf Ikt Vafa "kki^ ttknaasr safluAtt amt tnneiinatafinDak 

• ZT m<««ttv a ttU, •« . a^Minta>hb*Ar«ikt«kk ^caraammSStkkikvM 
aoMi a toarutUa tuunkbn (itn kkS n i a r v**»«»l*»taa.~k»t atiAiliilt OOotta'aSbtsakbn 
• MMbratDMkattantMtt* ««» a» tb«M ttf t< a .kwO a* 0 i iAmi wane m »t 
^■aicr at Mt kiaia tna ikM <1 aak mSt aiaaSiak b ikatt tdkkaltr. Aois; Mirtm Hat aiil0 aka fti 
•bapt tat tai ct Abatka Btktai m . i mw iat m tk.aw. OmmI. tmiaaa^aatui «if ■aava 
sw I' — r art rw i atai kiwlt r. 11 a v (M at aattbR. at* ita a ama* Mi apt < pal ttaa ca fkiaVt 
Vtaai a at. Uitt Aaarta bttt aak vatoat. ■brar am tMi t ^ <MfkrgaeatS**kba«akm>l*l 
Ua«WMaak0Ut<martftM>. *a a tadat a arta Mat Mft b kaiTatiriyMt Mbiili I a rsk II 
•UMSbb a aat u i ali l i i tm ii a f li j M 1 1Wtnaeakaami w a V Mr aak imi am a ttt aaaaa 
MMaa rtSiMb Sklak tftkaabab *«n»Ait»u»»l“|M"a|iali kl aaaaar A C daaa aaat aanai laat 


(kbataata Mrkatatta BMtaSnsi 
Mam Atbaaallrf' 

*» nuk' aM Mr. MIR, rmmm 
mm Ao asrM a aMObJ ma a 
■ubtSL uisa0iti«.i«i II iRR 
a bSnalalal aot a kiaatt aiM Qv 

abaarW taHkOba kkkk kat aai V 
laHakaaaaabiaail aaSb. Qaa 
<a (MM lattta, nkMb at R kWM 
tk« rtt Orbak b Ikt Mat al RtSa 


•UMSba b ttat l ii alinti aiii a W 'R i iW a.ibWku,aaatl in aR mt mm am a R aaaaa aShaktSW 
^^■Ra aaUlMa SAtk ^akaaRb kaaRa1ka«aiBtaaaataataaaaal»aia. Maaav A A Aiaa aaaa aaRa aat 
SaTla Ckaa, R baAl A R. taah« mult tan aak aArc. fkt | 11 n iiainIT iTtilli SlA rmiT 11 RaAnSSI 
RaARHaAnibiaMaR R» OaMa aapa. atJ R ate l|R M te > Aa ktlWa aRna i al Ml I RIaIRA 
aniR af Eaajt. niakal u npbls kaA IRibrUR aa. napMliRi ba SAaMR ARa0lbaak*1la ftg Ibw'ai 
Ckka, a >» Ri ««•». at MMt •*» kaftL-cTikbikal.aalnMaiRIla*- l l atA'a t rt a a s aRkta wtf qR aoR, 
akU'Wli. fM kmiia. h a m aS w tanr at CwkaWa At kRiit a a Raaaat toatr A. CaMRRt *Sa at n 
iRiaii bika apaHa, buiTraat ralrra- arrmiR a talk. At atR lira et M RR a R abkA i. aaa t If & atUana.aaan 
Raakuatusallta Cttblhlrlkal aaa rkaneti a>t Rilaint *7 At Oikit >t.t Ra Aina tna abadt amtR a tdf R «ni 
MatR akm. afar OtR bI akaR U auta tM pRia af lltna, Ikt Kia- RbabtaMriitTia. HAi AITtaRi ttntat R i 
aarakAl ktinraaifaaS. TkaatitaMraaatab- at bawait wait ataaai>*iaaaa tnk kr «t 

■fk na d ar aaatalagi^ a wl M r la tatiht, a«a <(; al daRlaa. At kaalaa ak-Aa fUbarl aaRa aaia Etaaekt tUa Rt w 

R ima laar Aa abHi af kaaaaitir. M bat aa4 al LRap an Aa ttaa. la aka » - ] - ' |ti|-- I —uTkfk-- MUiRlkar 

R AlRIIr b IwnatAy. R i^kaM b l•aaa]• aad aarly Uaaai* at .9 R« akuLH «MUkt IrA RkOaMlM RtkMaaaa 
ARvaialbaRaiaWaairalaitiaR. M4aRafiR.rj,mUiaRaadam laatAamaaatIMaaialbaraakvatt AfkaMaUk 
taaMbCjIkRlaattniBRulnOr kartbaa llUnun r AM Sub Atlai- AaRaa. ORtakakk 

aauil JvHia at* a abaa^cflaal A aaMtaMi* AaCaaiaulUakMik . «£ia bAbratAARnMtaA aSkb •> aM 
aaiafalukk.t>bAJRuba. laiknv 'IWttnlkMakaivR Arltatatk^R Abkial AaaR Aaik RIR abatAaMk 
SMr i te Aak IktaubR taaa Aak R AaakbannurRBT. Sulli bait AkbbMtaaaaRRklAaitRnub AAkAaRl 


Uaakaafaaa kR Aa rk MR sa ipA 
aSkb UtSkaAb aatt far a AR aabkai 
M AiRtel ta. SktbaAAkR 
RkteakWAknitaBuiiabaAkA 
RItIRAataIRrbaARte 
te AR*bA aai a ARaasr A R 
asR 

tfla va bab ha aartfalaal b IRk 
aatlaau.R«aiaata!t aRa R aeailR 
tdf R kaaaiat aua rt R *a aaa* 
aunpoa R aMlaatbaa at R aanAk 
arock kr anak aM baa kf Aka. Ik 
kkb Rt w ahaii riAla ab Mat a* 
klaaikadkaakuuva. kakblbrte 


aakkA A aHA ISRa t 


Ci^'cular of Professors Dowty and Seligman 

Vfofessors Dewey and Selignmu took interest in 
Mr, Sarkar’s' irivestigatioiis and issued a circular 
to their colleagues in the idifferent Tlniversities and 
Academies of tlie 'united. Slates. The circular is 
thus worded : 

‘T’olumhia University ka the Citv of ISTew York 
j January 4, 11^38 

‘‘The undersigned take great pleasuite in hringi.ng 
to the attention of college and University “^I’dithorities 
a knowledge of the presence in this country of Mr, 
Benoy K. Sarkar. Mr. Sarkar is a distinguished 
Indian scholar who lips written a number of note- 
Tvorthy books on both t rientaUand occidental subjects 
connected with politics, economit.s, sociology, 
education and religioiS. An ariicledjy him has been 
accepted for early phblicatiou iif the Political 
Science Quarterly, and he is to deliver tw'o lectures 
on oriental political theory at Columbia this spring. 
He has given two lectures at Clark University. \\"e 
quote from Professor Hankins of that institution; — 

“The lecture was one of the most interesting and 
suggestive I have hoard in a long time. The man’s 
scholarship is very* Ivroad and exact. He is a 
philosopher and poet as well as an historian. * * * 
he is uhdoubtedly mal-iter of mater’la 'hiiough with 
which a larger numbef of America’i’^ students sliould 
be familiar. He has a strong personality and fine 
presence and wdll not fail b^’ifommand respect.” 

“We are glad to be^ able to subscribe frem 
personal knowledge to the truth of these statemer'^o. 
Esj)ecially in these troublous times when a broader 
knowledge of oriental and occidental relations is 
desirable we should unhesitatingly urge the 
authorities of our educational institutions to afford 
their students an opportunity of coming into contact 
with so distiaguished a representative of the 
intellectual life of the Orient. * ^ 

‘ffSd) Jhon Dewey 

Professor of Philosophy j 

Edwin R. A. Seligman 
Me Vicker Proteesor of I'olitical Economy’' 
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Contri^^uting Ec^tar 

Tiie letteiT tells its owa tale : 

“The Journal of Race Developme^it 
l^ublislied at Clark TTfi iversity 

T'^orcesttjr, Massachusetts. 
June 9. 1919 


'‘Dear Professor SarCar, 

. “It has g'iveji us such • pleasure to i)ublish your 
Yeceiit aiaC^ixrJ^^s iif the 1 oiirnal of Race Develojorriejit 
that 1^1® editors extend a cordial invitation to you 
to‘accept the position of one of the contributing 
editorf-s of the Journal. Yf)u will notice that 
President ShinTey Hay and\ myself have the 
immediate responsibility for the^publicatidn, * * * 

“It this invitation is agreeab.|e to you, will you 
kindly let me kmow* and I believe there will be time 
to have your name abided for this coming July issue. 

Very Sincerely Yours 

Sd. G. 11. Biakeslee.“ 

Letter from the Italian Economist 

V Senator Pantaleofii 

♦ • 

“Roma» il 10. ii.* 1920 

4Yla Giulia 

“My dear ^f^essor, 

“I have your articJ.'/v on ci^att-gilds and gild 
mercliants and given immediately orders for its 
X^ixkUcation in the Gic^rnale deyli Economisti. 

“I thank you heartily to have thought of us and 
will gladly x)ublish anything from your pen. 

“I thought tjiis article was J)est placed in a purely 
scientific Aview like the Glornalc. If you were to 
honour us with ^lolitical (broadly political) articles 
I would have them inserted in a politTcal review like 
PoJitica or Vita I tali ana. 

Yours 

Sd, Mart'eo Pantaleoni.” 
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, Societe d Economie PoNtique and Indian 

EGonomists 

Mr. Sarkar, vrlio was elected by tlie Socieic 
(T'EcoiiomiePolitiqite of l^^aris as one of their ^ncnihrcs 
cor r pond ant Sj received^ from their President, Yves- 
Guyot, a letter desiring to be in regular communi¬ 
cation with the •economists ‘-of India. The letter 
reads in the original as follows: 

“Paris, le 20 fevrier d^21^^.' 

^ “d. Monsienr Benoij Kumar Karlhn- 

“Mon clier collogue, 

“Nous sommes b'os heureux de vous compter 
parmi les membref de la Socidtc^ (PEcoiiomie 
Politique. » La scierce ecoii'omique est une science 
iiiternationale, coinip* Parithimdique et la geoinetrie. 
Les front lores ne delnnitent pas les ^verites qu’elle a 
acquises et celles quhdle recherche. Ce n’est jtas 
d’elle qn’on peut dire : Verite on deca «les Pyrenees, 
erreur an delii. Ce qui est vrai a Paris Pest egale- 
ment a Bombay ou Calcutta. 


“Les physiocrates francais du XVIIIe siecle 
sont les veritables 4budateurs de la science econonii- 
que, et Hume et Adaui Smith n’ont pasriiie Pintluence 
qu’ils avaient e:N:ercee '^sur eux.^, .lean-Baptiste Say, 
Fredaric Bastiat, Pa^^i Leroy-Beaulfg’" -^ont maintenu 
leurs tuaditions que rt^presente la Societe dd'iconomie 
Politique de Pj^ris. ' 

“Nous serions tres heuBccix d’entrer en cominuni- 


cation reguliere avec les economistes de I’lnde. 
Nous sommes convaincxis que les eclianges dNh?.ees 
qui en resulteraient seraient utiles au i)rogres de la. 
science econoinique. 


“Les faits qui vienpent de se derouler out prouve 
que son importance ne cessera de grhndii/ La plus 
grande partie des calamites (jui fr^igent le inonde 
proviennent dee I’ignorance des lois scientihques 
qu^elle a degagees. 

“Bien a vous, 

^ Yves-Guyot, 


President de la Societe Economic PoliiiqvK 
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Lectures at! the University of Parish 

On the invitation of the University of 
Mr! Sarkar delivered a course of ^ix lectures in 
French at the Faculty off*Law. The following is a 
l)art ot the letter authorizing him to open the course : 
Universite de^ihiri'J 
“Faculte ^le iSroit 


Paris, le 22 fevrier 1921 
• '“MoR^ieur le Professeur, 

Phoniieiir de voiis informer que l6 conseil 
<le FUniversite de T^aris, par application de Particle 
du Decret du 21 juillet 1817, et conformtiment a 
PaVis de la Ft^culte de droit, \ous a autorise dans la 
seance du ^ fevrier ouvrir a la f^ite Ihiculte, 
])endant les mois de fevrier et le mars 1921 un cours 
libre sur le sujgt suivant: droit public des 

ITindous : Ettide ^sur les institutions politiques de 
PInde ancienne.” * * * 

“Veuillez agreer, monsieur le professeur, Passu- 
rance de nies ^^entiments tres distingues. 

Pour le Doyen 
Le Secretaire de la Faculte 


President 


Clnfpuis”. 

President Appel Pa Message to the 
Inteliectuals'of Intiia « 

of till University . of Paris 
imnde<l a letter’<?^er to M*r. Surkar inviting the 
Indian savants to c^o«'grate with the intellectuals of 
France. Tlie message runs tlufs : 

% * “Cabinet d'u K-ecteur 

^ ^ • “Paris le 9 fevrier, 1921 

“Clier monsieur Beiioy Kumar Sarkar, 

“C’est. du fond du coeur (|ue j’envoie aux savants 
ei aux etwdiaiUs hindous P e:»pressiou des aifectueuses 
sympatlm‘s Ties professeiirs et des eleves de 
PPniversite do*Paris. Nous travaillerons avec eux 
aux progres d’une culture liumaiiilj mise desormais 
a.u service de la liberie et do la justice. 

P. Appeil 

de Plnstitut de FraiK..‘o, Kecteur de IM"niversite 
de Paris. 


y * 



At the French Acaf|emies 

Mr. Sarkar was received at the Academies of 
Paxtwo different occasions and had to address 
two different groups of “forty immortals’* in French. 
The following photograph»exhibits two reports in 
the Dcbatii and a letter of irvitation from the master 
of music, M. Charles A7idor, secreta^iy of the 
Academie des Beau.i'-Arts r 
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Aca4esilo <tM Sckoccs 
at p«Utl 4 Be& 

M-^yc»<ae9,saer«tair<ipirpthic]r£9nJ« 
lUtaM <t'UM 1«U» 4i| aiTMWar lU la bw 
MiaUxtqa* d« Ida^.’va*.') (oixMc par la 
caurarecfBact irtn«air po.OF rtpaMro ia 
utl^rPtura ct fa f»a{akf«» ea 

S)n*a i celta liitiUottiaqaa (ait apfioiiii tsita 
UtattfanOa 4uu>Uauaisaia at a»i*f^aal 
a tAqaoamia Oaa aeita«a» morataa at jcU* 




■■Civ- u 

Uma Mur wrlcbirioa f«isdi< ' i'‘ nHttot 

0.%-^ ,'r'‘ %r ! 

I 


aaSnkgata. diraciaur 4a I’AcaMr'lu 
ai <GUi.aaaM4 (ioOc; lait ^na pouataalca* 
UO» •UlH.tM: • la id««u* • : 

n .til ttaaap«4 paUliqou 

4aa UdiMS at pv<ttr« qaaiiquea uaila Oo 
tM iMtSoM an ea qui coaearu 

to VM puMtoM at ‘a drail cauutatiaaaai: 
•• Bmu. (taMi'Eurapadttaayaa 

1ft to oa I'tMtoa i4fiiaa» U a y • pta a« 
uaa teala matiiulioa dMt aa oa lairaava 
ta tralatyiit aa It taptadaeUaa.^ lai^*. 
Cteato paodtat uea^afaqiitrmaitM 
PtricMita (^ta. 

M. Baooy Kaonr Strktr utaiM aaiell('^( 
Ifei rautfat alnat daa diran erpaaiirntt 
f Ettt quitot taetdrt (ca gniailaa eirtli* 
Milan* paidm cant laoiroa paWada * 1 U 
mantra tie* paar Baarolc tiaUirdaa cmh . 
BtnUaat rtrliaoleaM.u teiaatotqat'i M 
rtot Mra aptuacaon dUtoadlUant Mato 
Ftia* da la elTiltuitiaa d'aaiturd'Aui qai 
t*i la larna da favaluUito iadnttrlalto 
•aratt par la ddcturerta dt la mtchiMa 
rttoor at aealyatr oftJattlreintAt abteiM 
dtt ptidOtoBMa* totdwias, aoctout at fT* 
litigata a aanttgapdtna la pttM. f 

Cl Caaiiti tatrtl. PAcadtaia dttpirta to 
ptopattUM toOg) Mr qaalqatPHiaa dttta 
■eabra*. propaiittioa AJaa toqMlto tot 
ttattoade to ComptfAla atMiaat iaStto 
raaipuat chaqut tData fa it aaqt aa N 
taptambra. Cht» prapaiilita tat rtfpiMi 


>/j^ 


v ■ 

**‘v* u ‘ 



Acadiais itea Oeiia?,-i*ft» 

M. Baaoy tCumiT Strttr 

d'afeoldf^fuf’ea hit 1^. 1 

, rallwl V** *»•“'* i 

^r«re*ai<ter dy, tibura* huit«l««» daou j 

KSrtnion <y -erttic* arehaowj'-niit c.f- 

{£ "&.r^a* ircii-? M. M*j- 

Sr^M q«e I Onant oi. *0 parU- 

/I^mr.da^nBdo'awaU 


’ iAAM i ninu^ju 6 i««« •*' •'‘'’‘aV^.’l'.afVi i 

r» aVii« Audiliolc <!«« dioi W 1 

° Moei^loa da M^lul el 

“MS ‘"SS? 

.fimaottliW • a* bra^a-’h* *, 5 S»* 



At the*University of Beriin 


The University gf Jierliii invited Mr. fSarka^T^-*• 
loctul'e under the auspices of Auslandatudicib. A 
lecture was delivered in Gfirmau. The notice issued 
on liiis Occasion by the University *(8 Uebruary, 
is reproduced below in a fa^-W.mile (j). xii) : 

^ • 

Voice recorded in the Imp^erial Library 


A thrfte-iniaiite S])eech* In English was prepared by 
Mr. S;y'kaa4 It tl^e rcMpiest of the “Sound” Division of 
the» State (Iinperiai) Library at Berlin. The follow¬ 
ing^ letter from Brofessor Alois Brandi conveys this 
requiest.: ^ • 

“ Eng'lisc*hes Scniimw der Universitaef Berlin 

21. ii. 1922 


“Iloch^^’cehrler Ilerr'^rrofessor ! 

“Euer liirl-n a^usserst intcressunten Vortrag* sen- 
det Ilmen das Seminar nicht nur den Ausdruck des 
l^ankes and der Bewunderung*; er soil auch in Wort 
und Gewalt V4?rewigt werden. Her Direktor der 
Lautabteilung in der Staatsbibliothek, Professor Doe- 
gen, ersiu'ljit Sie iiiit mir am 8. Maerz—wenn Ihnen 
dicser Tag'** yasst—in meinem Se?ninar den ITauptteil 
Hires Vortra'ges etw 8—4 Miiiuten lang, in die 
Sprechmaschine OdAin zu spr#chennind sich zugleich 
I)hotog'raphiere^,zu lassen. i- * • * 

“Inzwischen g^ye'sst Sie /n vorzueglicher Iloch- 
achtung^.4*^^ ergebenstef 

A. t-IlANDi.” 

% In response to this l»tt(?r. Mr. Sarkar read his mes¬ 
sage through the Odeon machine under the directions 
of Professor Doegen in order that it might be “vere- 
wigt” (i.e. made permanent). The speech runs as 
follows : ^ 

Message of Young India 

During* the last few decades aesthlitic appreciation 
has been obses-sed by pseudo-scientific theories of cli¬ 
mate, race and religion. The science of criticism has 
managed lo construct a ge^>graphy of artistic tempera- 
mpent, and men and women have been taught to inter- 
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pret art“iaeaid anct art-motives in terms of latitude 
and long-itude. The most notorfous of these rfnthrop-^ 
olo^ical demarcations of the art-sphere is the dis^^c- 
tion between occidental and oriental zones. 

But Jwhat do we learn from an pbjective examina¬ 
tion of the world’s great clajigics? 

The Vislivaraitras of ^e Hir^du Puranas have 
undertaken the same Tftanic confUcts with the powers 

that be i\s have the Prometheuses'of Hellas. 

• 

In At]la^va Veda man declares his aniUition to 
the; Earth in the Sollowing manner: ighty am I, 

Superior by name, upon the earth, all conquering am 
I,* (iompletely conquering evt?ry reign I” European 
Zeifijeist ha^ never bepn more aggressive or ener- 
gistic. 

In Virgil’s Aoneid and Kalidasa’s Rayuvarnslia 
the student of worhl literature will find the identical 
philosophy of national and imperialistic chauvinism. 

Vor is there anything distinctively occidental in 
Ihlmund Spenser’s eulogy of temiierence in the Faerie 
Q^iecuc, in Moliere’s humour in TAEtourdi, or 
(roethe’s “godless curiosity” in Faust. The trouba- 
<loiirs ot Ihovence, the Minnesrhgers of mediaeval 
(terinany aiiH the ministreli^ of England could like- 
Avise have a natural home amo'ug tho v^aYTiov-clun^ans 
an<l hhdts of i'n^iari Rajputs aiid Marathas. ’ 

I am not hereHo advise y<ni thj^t Germany should 
have to import tlie messt^age of Nature? from India or 
the East. Nor am I he-re to inf-^rm you that life and 
Uiought.in India were e.yer .more moral or spiritual 
tils'"? in the West. « 

My mission consists in inviting your attention to 
the fact that previous to the industrial revolution,i.e., 
down to%the t^me of iVashington, Adam Smith and 
Napoleon\here was hardly any political, economic or 
juridical institufion in the West for which a parallel 
or a duplicate could not at the same*time be found in 
India. 

I am lii're to announce to tlie world that reform in 
social science will be possible only when this equality 
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or fundamental similarly between tlie East and the 
West iu accepted as tne first x^ostiilate in all scientific 
iisiStfstigations. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar’.’^ 
Berlin, 22nd March 1922?’^ 


Exhibition of Modern Indian Water-colours 

% 

. at Berlin. 

Under tlie auspices of the IVrussian Ministry of 
Fine Arts, Science and National biducatioii an exiiibi- 
tion of modern Indian water-exBours sent by the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, C’alcuIta was held ni 
the premises of the National (jalleiy (Kron ptiiKcu- 
palais), Berlin. Mr. Sarkar’s work in this connec¬ 
tion is in itart noted in the Bcrinter Ttujchla.ii (7 Feb, 
192d) by I'ritz Stahl, the art-critic. The review runs 
as follows in facsimile (p. xv): ^ 



^ 6ei 7la<^cnafgs5efle- 

tDHt fcct ratior.alfu Joeacciiing ter. i|i ciutf] cine Mnu^^tut^g 

c» bie S^un[t D?t ^llK’.en‘wrbt^fn. Stote-HoT Se’tioJ) Harrie t 
© c t f fl r, Dec ten H'ataio^ fv^eitet. Rjcijlt \cb,i t^ffl'crcD cuf tie 
t^acaude 6t|d}einung in Dcr OcutfcJjeii ©et(3jid)le 2iii ^onnea 

frcB atcOeid)! evranS be^inirntc.r .formulitven, uuD bt€ 5 ccu£:ntljfjfur 4 
bn Siib^IanflHri*ij^ti Ew ©oHi^lkbe?, ber g-otiidje:*, 2>cmf. X'irrerS up-b 
bfr *T«fetii'6nDi{5jen unb oltbcittidjen CDinl-rrei, Die mit LiT»5 

, le{jtfr»»yierkl E>c2 Igk vub vtn erften tKs 19. 

•!frartt*erti< o^S enffebeibent fur Die gon^e Gntroldlung bet 

• ncuercit Seii {;in;teLIc;t, eii:? Cvntnndlr^r.a, in Dec grrobc jc^t tuiebtc 
*i€ 7kaer,li:>eg[i:r^-!, bet gntifdjen ul?. UoiCec {Vottot tnirft. 

fDCefec i't fiec-JiJnsfil, untc^ ^^nisreHc fiir 

teS cn^ijuicaen, in ^nDtcr* gefcijieiit. tinD cno uuIjt a[6» 

binfe du^crlidiei llkritciicii Dajur gebtn. Cf-.m Icng untcrbrildteS 
i’Dlfstum luill iuieJ^tuin fpred)?n.-itnD jucht ti? Clu&tniCfSnific!;. 
Ge greijt in' Die eigvV.e SerganpenLieit guvud. bepeiftert (i-d) fiic 
inbifdte unD‘I'lini^tucen. finDet fid'; of'er bed) in einer cnDcren 

3eif, QUuj cLi utidnCierkij. turd.? ten ufriciltijc^cri dec* 

diitertcs 3>cimJ^jan»ent. unD ift ntd;! cbsefditoffen. fonbern 

i'ernf, vote toi: cilc, gIIcs n>c3 oefdiol) unb g£id)ief}t. fennt c-cr 
cCem Derrrrtn&fcs i^Kotifdies, beloitbnto ur.D Gnglifdjrs. 

urn U’rn S^gjlinevTier.l SUqiftcrs bia ?X\itanalUil ber Suntbiucfe 
in b?n TlCi^c^hKQ. Unb greik no^ aQpih. nad) cELcni; ;»uglei(i?. 

IDicu fonn, men mu& ^dxi bi«{e ^.iHfdjung inQn£j)mQl fddjeln* 
Si?cr man barf nld)t c^^tgeffen, Cw^ tie bcutfdjen 2Bc:te ber Tfriobr. 
ti? ^,iitn U}?rSie:d?^^rangi'5sgfK tcutbij tor urcS lieil beii* 

fclbea li3piriCid)moa'.^betii. Da& ba cod^ 8tnt;5eS., SBiTflTtfe^ 

in mfTtODarbi'gftfc tjermengt ts/otben.* SJian txwlc rtirr ert Die 

^reSfen bet Gorfo SccL^'>^i|g?l 2Bk fu tj>mten*<nid> biefe J3?ilbet tin 
^nfang fein. brr etne Is^eubcvibe &ntR>r£f|tiiKg riukilct. 3iuruil. rrodi 
bem i^oialog fc^ic&ca, toeiui (sudi usdjl: Die 4^iln{^Ict. ft 
\4^.z SBoTtfutjcct CUB ©ciDufelfda e§ cuf Dan 

entfpTcdfcnbcn ^$unft uftfctcc ®nffotcffana niJit coTf^onben roar. 

Unb ein pofititxrS TOomeot (ft Diet tturDanben. 2sie beffen ©tngc 
Setgen ben rrerbten fcDr ffi^cn tjarbenftnn mtb bt« cbeitfc erctbft 
^abigfeit evnfadier ^ 2Dlct/f|l)f^i nadjiieDt o&ft 

OuS<)rikiP^. unb tilft nat&rlfd^ JJoIge^ouJc Somi. urn bit tncJi bei 
unS fo Deftifl tingt. SDo9 tft gietnlid) uVel 6^ giM tin teiDIteS 
C>cnb»er!. cuS iltn tmtnet J^unft roodjjen fonn. SSriefc 5JorDut 
keftoDt ja bod) rooDl aofi engfifierten 3nbpcri* ts>enn fie cueft 
Siationoliften finb. (i& roitb batauf onfonsa^en. ob cuS b«n uix*» 
betubtien SDolf ein 3iad}t»u$3 cnifteW, Dtt ipcnfgec rtefeben Dei tniS» 
Sinmittcllanp lebt. Frits StatiU 
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In Italy. 

■^he Libertd of Trento, 29 January, 1925 inter 
viewed Mr. Sarkar on the subject of cultural develop¬ 
ments in Young' India. (The summary ot conversa 
tions with the interviewer appears thus : — 
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fmcfU •unimklf 3* 
tS mim.'h 
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S JKm Sb^i* 

I SuliSn cbc (iGCtIa A!<rti!i<iK 

I fapim CMtlico. Si nionn <|ui unira- 
fut ettir«T» to )eaa> 

MtM il tltqlD |)liii •Wtilo anrabbn 
jMcfla <U <Naauu^liaiiM) 1|ii!iun!». 

^ Bew^KtWV Skttiv S i>T Icltvrola io* 

: fMth A laSt.1 abASAUi* bonic il (V'ljla 
, JMlUivltatanJil 7as0rt di cui tiintn V‘11'10^ 
B9 4t*lQ l^dAatle iUUloiM), umao i(i.iu:>i>i-, 
Sstat almpalieD •■ inAtO, pignFmur*- o 
iti(0rai ital Coayifilio Nurlunnlr di lUlii* 

I riiminn dci • DivHipr* 

<Mgiria Pcmlai di MVibai^A 1 Irovs 
a« circa duf aicai, a|iinc> <tni 
Midi (H L»vleiA« Jntoad* •ogf|inrn&t-« in 
I P&« anoqra tm pato 4*»tuii, «Uo (roi^u 
V ■Doeciuie pid latpnu niialtouj intrS 
MtloaQ • conumcIwU Ira ftadla c il 
Itta fmo, Ajpfftoita Ic iirncBu dvt mi* 
drtesittwe dti Hotel, li cbb* 

ISt Oflio d'ttsa rait£a*op»n!ua, «'t ikilo 
taMUora a lUiaN»4)l.iMMitli»o irtcRHaino 
MaraaatoaalMa, daado a pai enropci la - 
Hm I w ui I O um (J1 Wi’Iaidi.a dHtncntlca a 
Aaw pfctprjt lupkrailiml nai mondo, til 
c»r^«i Icbftott o parvooa aoio 
AAla tplrUc %i rtnuxia; appuaio la 
Mtpiot di Tagore la Iialla. dico, coa* 
Wiliea altiiaUtk alia icissioito dl Hcnor 
Hwar Sarkar ebe 4 tea dlraraa ^ quai* 

S ilU cvd ceJtlirotp eonnaztoaola. 

p rtMtaU Mk. Mtt tiii, cte 

I* ITa«>eae, il franera « U ladMeC, 
m a‘4 aypMcaio coa a. alio ttadki 
'HaUaa*, dovevapo Mint.'Syper ima 
^.j» dl enerltpoadeiiM a vari'jioraall 
dHia f^ealiioiia. ma aem n'4 saimlo i.'tate. 
com cacced* «(Gtao al cloroalUtl 
1 atmm peocalo acagil Ik ^tma plelral):. 
I«4 41 * at carca <U (ariM qnt wracyeolc' 
'aweiCBda 

ba prinM Cora cb« it ilotto indtaao'tH * 
■a a JMUnr, bene in dtloro 4 eha il aio* 
lit iTinMcita isailanale, a Ai citU 
4*4 dtdo, 4 peffoUamrnl* acavro ila ogni 
ppfriM di Kt.iia(obia, cakeado toti pptv' 
a lutu i« pGTfioii* dl umw aanao <M 
pauv die I’Xadta nao pocaa'^ aoa 
daMm aharraixi il poaso alia *ar(^eJ«aa», 
Haw, peaa 0 coiiildiow Kidute diaUvzia- 
P4'4i Ind m^ Ui i . iiienlc <um- 

Iptft alto catruaiaaa Qt Sarroda, di cn- 
npli aaeipaUli a la gaBara alia «p«ra mo- 
S«W laleaa a M ailiiHaro Stnrtliimrnlo 
ddta rlrclHBaa aamaann. aieale kgae- 
Muwoi Inwanma. 'b'lueeiUbtlUd di-lla 
ItateHrtaliMartoac appara baa ebUnr 
aawdtiia <rt» ataaH dlrtpraU di qmirnM,. 
pWHaaoadtaW dl e«iutuc«cl a dl tadui* 
aMa cbe 4 la eitt4 dl Poaibajr. aukhsail 
Mibp *1 ccmri iBtcliattndli di Caleatial 
li'Wm aiaeania mana eoadoaslcanicttiSk 
naanHaliM pard fl priaalj^ panto dl 
[pHwf ita aloaa < 41 trradlaaiaaa dalH aab 
MnDSdHMk _ __ 
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I .VogllotJo p*r6 enropeinanl, non veal- • 
tv vgrv^zmU, e par nanpcre I'asodn 
jACfik/col/'O cAiiivfrlr rvcio cOMo 

I auiaau pH adntro <pu;l)« d> apri.* t« frai>> 

I itofB klla pcnetraitsna pscilica <II lattb 

II popoU flivUt indiKlIrtanM.'nla, Ijt lotd 
Ixliiip vci<t>a tc ccmio parlicolitra clla 
fnci&ai di tccondu-ia grandaua, in ipuin- 
I loa^Mo non rkppmentercnuo nl«1 on an- 
'(riu pericplo per I'lndlpaudduaB ladiaBf, 

’.’I 'e ft f'lla!!*.; « ttilio <^(.nto nrvlenP 
1» lUtik Inleresta a loro in coiiuno |pWk 
do, pio'chi la eas necaefa tloda aeraa H 
inro <H miKtalla del coma utt popolp poa* 
t.' oil un.> i^ioto fil sei wsoegfre Jl 

liberU v ajuMafiJ, paai. Ira i parL a fitn> 
rt«l pojiOtt dl vaceliia Iradiainna onl- 
•vrit r Brt;<lin». «tuiili I» Itr."«icjp, In fier* 

I iaonlh o I’lngbllturn. tbd ikpiaga f«rcti4 ' 
Ginscppii Hsfabil, It cin open: *opo tra- 
lU'oUd in giauJ tuliti it tinafue deU'tudia. 

I e earrano par )» mpii di viede msua, 4 
t ennnidenihi <e<yjn t^mo II iirole'm ddi- 
ImovlmnnlD dl QRUtaelpaidvae dal gtogp 
ciraalcro. 

Oaip! altrl pensotorl UHltai il pi^ 9(U 
a-Qiciiitu. uopo Mauiki, 6 Niuuii Maehiat 
v«U>; 'VlrgiUo a Oania haano lipiralo II 
pbit grande opioo ladlano, TiMla, vlaaat* - 
Mm awt4 dal taeolo XIX, cbe aonaoeevlu 
alia perfczlene i! latino « nUliStao c<t 
ebbe tanta dlnx«Ucbeua eol naatri Hpa* 
lid da tadlrlpzara del acaeui « Feb^ 
ea. N4 egli 4 11 noia.eba abMa beViitW, 
kbn tuali dell* tatlaita, dnlo nlia lo btaa 
dio delt'antieliltk4 rhpalna 4 iHthuo M 
India a) port ctK tisi 4i Ci'ilitA 90^ 
ropcB, 


gererre ittr« «Ht U sMDIolWt KS MSPto 
rrb?a la paras del iMataglia tateHmualr 
dal piii aiodnto Indloira cb* afebia app^ 
Wui Unpanibo g tcgKWa • b afthpciw o aea«' 
raoeoautn ijaclohe coaa dello aait, 
eba ibotaviHiCae ligaia dd.aao p*|(kaT. 
negH Itaftanl laatland I pi4 ^aiQsirakf 
anno Aleamndio VoUa a Sngj^iA^a Vtr^. 
coni, per teoltvi laHiiaatml a vmmtomam 
dere. me Baatlte qtuala: 4 piaSS^' 
Uaan .4 iaraeo totalmctte -^«ap"ffa fa^|^, 
M* hAo^fatto rlpalft* IrobaMo par t». 
■na d'oTCiPfraiiilcsa. tanlu la mi parem 
iaenMllblle, CMdadq opto ebe la itiniliW 
% »(doamaioeraSb.^ it'idM- indijieaka 
deMB dHIa Hagita 4 di]k» trsdhtind 
oall aosoIvdonae d'arlo d) pUir 4 |ddm' 
dUftoloaa. S tra aolt* 41 ■«r"*rrrln^i>- 
datoM aw So coatenadi Ca%. nvm Hat 
GaMe. * ttoiM Veitfl, 

Paoelai ana. tee. lano tero tI* keitte Aa, 

Tjgo m eiu lonwl ht^nUa -fooei.«e4L«w 

(o glagotare, la «titu%ttlUBaa ad A pd^* 

polariniata, il«aA *t pbiHUMnMBMm^ 


diacomado-eoB 4B tafiaao cHlto, <U aaa- 
ttrat lara delle domtada 
taabs M artUi dal paaaaBa 4» MHi# 
rauA aaUclkl A nadsmt ^o aoa aoBA 
ptoprio dl (jatfll Hu ttttao per la mSi ' 
itvn. VmpiManv dt nuiaaiaMi ladHsm 
sa orgktttamta *#1 JaiaU dal SMI 4 al . 
Saakar yWw a Barltao 4 a Diaoda 4 M«l 

•eeailane ai «i1liel « rlcmaniMM W 
qaeiParte iiaftawo praidtaallk^^ 

IM aaatpo d«na aetaaaa paon^cirSp., 
qaaOo Hall* maMoMdiaa. 

MiroltlHb sMIa 
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An Italian Article 

An article in Italian ori : the surroundings of Bolzano 
appeared in the Rm 54 a deW Alto Adige for April 1955. The 
editors published along withfi the photograph of a page of the 
Banga bant {Vote del pengala\ Calcutta, in which Mr. Sarkar’s 
accounts of the Adige Valley were printed. Herewith a 
Specimen of the-R/w/d!'essay: . 
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Contributions in thb Journals of* 

America and Europe.. 

The following is a list of Mr. ‘^firVar’s papers that have 
.appeare*d in foreign journals :— 

1917, April 14: “Oriental^alture in Modern Pedagogics” 
{School and SKiety^ NeviYork). • 

1918, July : “The Futurism of Young Asia” {Internaiional 

•Journal of Ethh^ University of Chicago). ^ 

T9?§, July: “The Influence of India in Modern’ Western 
Civilization” Journaloj Race Development^ Clark Univer.sily). 

• • ,1918, November : “DeniocrajSc Theories and Republican 
Institutions i*i •Ancient India” (American Poliiical Science 
Review), * * 

1918, December: “Hindu Political Philosophy” (/Wf/ftW 
Science Qiiartetlf^ CMuinbia University, New York). 

1919, January ; “d'ho Den:ocratic Background of Chinese 
Culture” (The Scientific Monthly^ New York). 

T9T9, July ;• “ The Reshaping of the Middle East” (Journal 
of Race De^celopment). 

1919, •}uiy : “Americani/aiiion •from the Vifcw-[)oint of 
Young AsRi”, (Journal of International Relations, Clark 
Universky). 


1919, August^; “ The Himlir^View of Life” (Open Court, 
Chicago). ' X. • ’ 

1919, Aueusi ; 'r’neory ofT»ternational Relations 

(American Political Sciettep Revie 7 v)^ 

^ I9’9i Novendier : “Qonrucianism, Buddhism and Chris- 

tinttity” (Open Court) ^ 

1919, December : ‘An English Hi:^tory of India” {Political 
Science Quarterly) 

1920, xApril • “Gilde di mestiere gilde mercantili neir India 
antica” (Giornale degli economisti e rivista di statistica, Rouie). 

1920, Apnl:^‘The Theory of Propiprty, Law and Social 
Order in Hindu Political Piiilosophy” (International Journal of 
Ethics), 

1920, •Jung : Reviews (Science Quarterly). 
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t 1920, July : ‘ The Joy of Life in Hindu Social Philosophy” 
{Asfa% Review^ Tokyo). 

1920, July 3 : “Movements \n Young India” {The Nation^ 
New York). ^ 

1920, July 2S : “Indian N*7.:ionalism through the eyes of 
an English Socialist” {Freeman^ Kew York). 

1920, August, December : “La Theorie de la constitution 
darjs la philosophic politique hlndouc” {Rcvne dc Synthese 
JJistoriqne^.^V 2 F\%). 

m 

1920, October 13 ; “The Leaders of ISIodern India” 
(Freevian, New York). 

t ^ * * ** 

1920, October : “The Pen and the Brush in ('Kina” {A^ian 

Reviczv). • 4 " ■ 

1921, January ; “The International ^ lAuevs of Young 
China” {Journal of International Relationsf 

1921, February 26 ; “La ITance et f Inde” (F Iniransi- 
geafit, Paris ■. 

1921, March : “'Phe History of Indian Nationalism” (/b/- 
itical Science Quarterly). 

.1921, March ; “Hindu Theory of the Stale” {Political 
Science Quarterly). * t. 

1921, July-August: “IH' democratic hindouc” (Seances et 

Trovanx 4 ^ VAcadenite. des* sciences Morales et politiquts^ 
Institiii de France, I’aris) ^ J 

T921, September: •“The* Public F^iance of Hindu 
'E.va\}\x^P' {Annals of^the American J\Mde 7 ny of IMutical and 
Social Science^ Philadelphij?) 

1922, January: Die Lebensarfschauung des Tnderjl’ 

{Deutsche Rundschau., Berlin ) “ 

1922, March; “Polkische Stroemungen in der indischen 
Kultur” {Deutsche Rundschau) 

19.22, April: “l^ie SozTale Philosophic jun^’lndiens” 
(Deutsche Rundschau] 

1922, September :• “India’s Overseas Trade” {Export and 
Import Review, Berlin) 

1923. February: “Moderne indische Aquarelle”, 

^s Orients, Kirchheim-Teck). 
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I 923 » August 19 : “Ein deutscher B§r>cht ueber das l|(eutige 
Indien” {Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung^ Berlin). 

1954, October : Die Industrialisierung IndierK {Zeitschrift 
des Vereins^Deutscher Ingenieure^ Berlin). 

1925, April: “Paessaggio atesina" delVMio Adige, 

Bolzano). • 

1925, January : **Die Arbfeiter-bewegun^ in Indien” {Welt- 
wirtschaftliclies Archive Jena). * 

' The pj’eeting^ (September 1925-January 1927) 

Xbe Indian interview9*and addresses that are being published 
here represent the latest conclusions on the problems in life and 
thougWt at which Mr* Sarkar has arrived as the result of varied 
experiences and investigations dbvering, as they do, a period of 
two decades more than* half of which was spent abroad, >-in 
Egypt, China and J^pan^ as well as Europe and America. 


Calcutta, 
April 1927 
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CHAPfER I, 

M ♦ 

Cultural Sympathy between 
East and West* 

‘ I Ifkve no political message to deliver. My work has 
always been purely cultural and I propose to continue in my 

own fields.” • 

• 

With these •wdrds Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar greeted me 
when I interviewed him at hfs hotel on Saturda/. kr. Sarkar, 
who has an attractive and arresting presence and is brimming 
with ideas, has jiyst returned to India after twelve continuous 
years of travel. He ^poke his mind with perfect assurance 
and the words in which he conveyed his message embodied 
the conviction forced upon him by years of study and investi¬ 
gation . • 

India’s Duplicity 

Mr. Benoy*Kumar Sarkar proceeded : 

“For the present, I ^hould lite \o formulate my message 
in some such worcjs as the followiit^ : For quite a long time, 
our patriots and publicists have beitn encouraging, amongst 
themselves a spirit olS duplicity cmd insincerity in their 
orientation to Western c^ijUsation. • The^ have failed to be 
frank enough to admit in so many wct'ds that everything that 
is»worth iinything in mode.rn and contemporary India is 
actu^Wy a direct product, or the result of assimilation of the 
spiritual forces that the West has been generating for mankind 
since the French Revolution and the Industrial Revolution. 
Our buildings, our clothings the modern Indian literature 
of which wS are proud, the philosophical outlook on which is 
nurtured the manhood of India’s celebrities—every item of 
our social and individual existence is wbjLt it is through the 
impact of the ideas and ideals for which the go-ahead peoples 
of Eur-America are responsible. 

-- > — . .... . . ... . 

* Indian Daily A/atlf Bombay, I2 September, 1925. 
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A challenge to Young India 

I 

4 

‘It is time for the Indiar^intelligentsia to look facts in the 
face, revise their judgments in regard to the cultural relations 
between the East and the West and honestly admit what we 
owe to the creative forces the New West. , My statements 
can thus but be tantafnount to a powerful challenge to Young 
India.” 


‘ Hardly any value in ancient vjultjare, 

Q.—Is there, according to you, nothing good in modern 
India which is derived from our own ancient and medieval 
culture ? 

• « 

A.—My answer will be both in the affirmative and the 
negative. Yes, but only in the sense that some of the great¬ 
nesses of the modern West can be trafed to the achievements 
of the ancient and medieval West. No, however, in the sense 
that neither the inspiration' of Greece and Rome nor the 
contributions of the feudal-catholic epochs have hardly been 
of any substantial significance in the making of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

«l 4 

4 

East and V/ei^t identical in spirit 

Q.—It will be interesting to know, Mn this connection, 
the kind 6f literary work\ which you have been doing these 
twelve years of yovr “foreign travels. ^ 

A .—Like every other indivi^al, eastern or western, I 
began with the postulate that the ideals of the East are 
different from those of the West. 

t € 

But intensive investigations, bearing on the varied aspects 
of world culture from epoch to epoch down to the Renais.sance 
in certain particulars and to» the end of the eighteenth 
century in certain others, have forced me to the conclusion 
that the alleged distinction between the oriental s[)iril and the 
occidental spirit kas no foundation in historic and objective 
pact. During my .sojourn in foreign countries, it has been my 
frivilege to be invited by the leading universities, academies 
and journals of learned societies to lecture and, write on just 
this new standpoint in the inte4>retation of human civilisation. 
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Lectures and publications in English, Frenchtand 

.German 

Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, lit may be mentioned here, 
has carrieii on his investigations and delivered lectures in 
almost every country of importaijjce in Asia, Rurope and 
America. He has during his ^;>iavels addressed some of the 
most enlightened bodies irf the world. * To mention only a 
few.—Columbia University, ^ Clark ‘University, Amherst 
College, University^of Paris, Royal Asiatic Society (North 
China Bjigrich^ Soctete Asiatique, Academie des Beauo^ Arts, 
Acade^nie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, University of 
Berlin, Deutsche GeseUschaft, Deutsche Morgenlaendische 
Ge^ellsihajt have invited liim to speak on subjects very often 
specially set by tKeniselves. T^e Britisli Isles, the U. S. A, 
France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, North ftaly, Jayran, 
Korea, Manchuria, NoVth China, Egypt, and the Hawaii Isles 
are among the countri^^s he visited during his twelve years 
of travel. He was received everywhere as “a distinguished 
representative of the intellectual life of the orient” and, in 
the words of the Columbia University Institute Bulletin, cis 
“an authority in fhe interpretation of Hindu culture from 
the standpoint of world thought and in the perspective 
of developments in Europe and America.* 

Worsts in BeAg^i 

• » 

Mr. Benoy Kin??,ar Sarkar speaks and writes French and 
German and can read.^Italian for^yurposes of investigation. 
He is a great believer in the potency of t*h« mother tongue ; 
and while he speaks and ‘writes Hineji he has published his 
studies on world culture in Bengali, and these studies relate to 
eve^y„countty he has visited. 

Poet of progressivism 

Mr. Bei^oy Kumar Sarklr’s sjjirit of progressivism is 
daring and is well •expressed in a few lines of his Bins of 
a Moment^' which is tiie title of his volume of poems. Thus,— 

“Man that is man is bound to break 

And demolish barriers old ; 

All human blood, no matter whose, 

Seeks to cfiallenge the questiens closed.” 
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He,similarly convey? his cosmopolitanism in the following 
lines :— 

“The life cf Chaldaean Ur they must live, 

They must suck dry Hellas and China’s lore, 

Yamato damashii th&y must absorb 

And Eur-America’s most recent finds”. 

Value of Mother-tong'ues 

To proceed, however, with the inter/iew, I asked Mr. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar where he intended *to spend most of his 
time and he said ; 

« 

“I propose to work chiefly in Hindi and Bengali as I. have 
always been an inveterate believer in thii huportance of our 
mother tongues as the most elective cultural instrument for 
India. My connections with the National Council of Educa¬ 
tion of Bengal, the Panini Academv of Allahabad and 
Jnanmandal of Benares will, I kope, afford me ample 
opportunities.” 

Promoting- International Sympathies 

Questioned what his plan of work now will be, Mr. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar stated :— 

“Culturally speaking, ^my work will have one special bias. 
It will* tend, in the first place, to create a,more reasonable and 
sympathetic understanding of Western institutions and theories 
among my countrymen;-and in the Second place, to help for¬ 
ward the appreciation of the.^cnergistic and constructive 
tendencies in the character and sentiments of the Indian 
people among the foreign nations. 

Banking- in the districts 

“But, perhaps, I shall devote most of my time and atten¬ 
tion to what appears to'be more pressing^for out people. My 
work will lie in the field of eonomic development. I shall 
try to single out one or two special branches of this vast 
problem. The nrst item that will demand my attention is 
the promotion of banking-on-small-scale, district by district, 
with special reference to industry and foreign tra^de.” 
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Economic Legislation 

“Another domain of my thought and work will be covered 
by the subject of economic legislation. It is almost an 
unknown field o[ social investigateofi in India, biit it seems 
that the time has come wliep bo‘th theorists and practical men 
should consciously attempt to grasp, the significance of 
economic lagislatign for the masses and classes. I shall try 
to’make i^se of tlfe results of French, Italian, and (Jerman 
experiments in this fielfi in order to attract the attention of 
some'of our creative thinkers.” 

A. S. RAJAM. 



CHAPTER II. 


Cultural Contact Supreme JNeed tor India* 

S 

O 

Pro.'’. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, tlie well-kaown. publicist, 
returned to India on Friday last aft^r twelve years’ absence, 
during which period he visited a number of foreign countries 
including Egypt, England, Scotland, Ireland, U. S. A., Japan, 
China, Germany, France, Austria^ Switzerla!hd*and Ttaly making 
a study of tEe peculiar problems of each of these countries and 
delivering lectures at University centres. Prof. Sarkar went 
abroad in 1914, after a brilliant univ^sity, carreer in India, as 
Professor of the National Councir'of Education, Bengal. 
Prof. Sarkar has important ideas and plans regarding the 
economic regeneration of India and intends to devote himself 
to their realization. 

Assimilation of Western Ideas. 

f 

The Professor ferv<ent]y believes that India has a mission 
worthy of her past and, that to ltdfil that mission she must 
send but every year batches of young* men abroad to assi¬ 
milate Western ideas % coming into intimate contact with 
foreign peoples. mucli has he identified himself wdth this 
movement, and so much absonbdfi has he become with the 
need of culture-contact for India that he could not but talk 
with passion and enthusiasm to our representative \^ho 
visited him at Taj Mahal Hotel wliere he has put up. Prof. 
Sarkar has written a number of books on international culture 
and politics and some of them including Futurism of Youn^ 
Asia were highly spoken*,ot in tfie Press. ^ ^ 

Well received everywhere 

The brilliant and eloquent professor, when inquired 
whether he had met with discriminate treatment during his 
travels said that discrimination might be a matter,^! labour law 


« 


* Bombay Chronicle, 23 September 1925. 
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which existed in a few countries. Bui*it could not beiinterpre- 
ted as an anti-Indian *movement in any significant sense, 
colour prejudice in the U. S. notwithstanding • So far as he 
himself vjas concerned Prof. SIrkar said that he had received 
the best of treatment from every, people. He is all 
admiration especially for the fivarra hospitality that was 
extended to him in American and Germ|in homes. 


Inthnate JntermixiiYg* with fopeigrii peoples 

by our representative whether he had an/ message 
to 'convey to Young *[ndia since he returned after a number 
of. years, Prof. Sarkar readily consented to give a short one 
saying ; , , 


“My message is this. The time has come f®r Young India 
to think of and lay the foundations of a vigorous and systematic 
foreign policy. Theduturc of our country will depend on the 
amount and nature' of the intimate intermixing with the 
greatest nations of the world such as our leading men and 
women in different walks of life can afford to cultivate, class 
by class and pit>fession by profession. We are in need of a 
thorough-going and all-ernbiacing internationalism.” 


*, Absence of Indian Middlemen 


Question : Do you ^nean to sty, ^Vlr. Sarkar, that Modern 
India has all f^Jong been rotting in* a state of, splendid 
isolation ? ^ 

Answer: No. But up till no^, spuaking in general terms, 
India’s contact with the 'ouiside world ha? been determined by 
non-Indian agencies. Ic is under •non-Indian guidance and 
Control ‘that the influences of the larger world have been 
broug])t to bear upon the developments of life and thought 
in India. Modern civilization has not reached India through 
Indian middlemen and Indian channels. 

InSia to function as self-conscious importer 
• of goods and ideas 

Q : What then is your idea of foreign policy ? 

A ; I am pleading for a state of things in which Indians 
should bi able to establish their own agencies in foreign 
countries in order to investigate on their own responsibility 
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and impFirt fiom abroad in an independent manner all that 
'' they consider to be useful to India at the present stage of 
national existence. Instead of waiting for foreign nations to 
bring their goods and ideasf both material and spiritual, to 
our doors, it should ,be the part of our life’s creed ()oldly to 
venture out into the world^e discover which of the inventions, 
experiments, ideals, politics £^^d laws of different nations are 
likely to be regarded as worth having, and introduce them to 
the Indian world through the .Indian interniediar.ies. For, 
Young India should teek to function as ^a self-conscious,’ 
selective, assimilative and pioneering importer on *interriational 
exchange. 

Wanted Indian Anibassadors and Embassies • 

* *> 

Question : • Am I to understand that the Indian agents 
abroad should function solely as importers ? Has India 
nothing to give to foreigners ? . 

Answer : The foreign policy of whith I am talking is not 
one-sided. It is to include exports from India as well. But 
these exports, no matter what be their character or worth, are 
at present mostly in non-Indian hands. Whatever the world 
happens to know about India is being administered to it 
by foreign cultural associations, academies, news agencies and 
propaganda bureaus. Iddian exporters of Indian commodities 
have appeared on the but few and far between. The 

thinkers and worker* of opr country* have now to attend 
seriously io removing the great gap in our 'national life. It 
is time that'Indians be i 4 ^ evidence ■ representatives and 
agents of modern ,Ii 1 dia in the chief centres of world- 
intercourse. ^ «’ 

Foreigrn Propaganda. 

Q : Do you mean to say that Ihdians should launch a 
scheme of political publicity work in the different centres of 
the world ? ^ 

Answer ; I possess no political experieijce myitelf. But 
I believe that political propaganda conducted by capable 
Indians in foreign ctjuntries ( including Great Britain ) will 
not fail to do immense good to India and the British Empire 
as well as to the cause of world peace. Foreign propaganda 
is not to be thoughtlessly misunderstood as somethings identical 
with anti-British journalism or lecParing outside India. 
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All-Round Participation in World affairl 

Q ! On what lines do you suggest that for^gn propaganda 
should be carried on ? * 

A : ‘^My ideas of foreign policy aro not limited to politics 
alone. I stand fpr an all-round j%rticipation of Young India 
in world developments frojii day to-da^ on all fronts. My 
internationalism is three-fold: (i) cultural, (ii) economic and 

(iii) political. , 

Iniernatiorfalism, profession by profession 

“The masses and classes of Indian population wdll hardly 
succeed in advancing their self-intertsL and achieving mention- 
able results unless they are in constant and growing touch 
with the masses and classes of other nations on a footing of 
equality and at ever.y conceivable point ot life’s activities. 
Not only the bankers, agriculturists and factory managers, 
not only peasant^ an^ working men, not only chemists, engi¬ 
neers and medical experts, not only lawyers, publicists, 
labour leaders and politicians, but poets, painters, musicians, 
educationists, joivrnalists and members of other arts and crafts 
as well have need to be conscious internationalists. They will 
have to live and move as self-determined importers and 
exporters, earjhi in his own line, both*for their own salvation 
as well as for the uplift of our couijtry*” 

• 

A, manly grive-and taRe 

Prof. Sarkar concluding saidg:<? “It is internationalism, 
the spirit of a manly fraternising w'ith other aations, the attitude 
of a humanistic give and tak® in regarcj to the goods and ideals 
o^ foreign peoples, the desire and capability to utilise the 
varied wdrld-forces in the interest of one’s own development 
that will place India on tfie path of increasing wealth, strength, 
freedom and democracy.” 

Tq organise trai^els fey? investigation 

Prof. B. K, ^arkar holds strong opinion on the value 
of international contact and believes th^t efforts to send 
batches of young Indians to foreign countries for purposes of 
assimilation and training should be immediately undertaken. 
Mr. Sarkar has a plan which he proposes to work out during 
his stay in India. 



CHAPYer III. 

Foreign Policy of Young India"^ 

The editorial discussion in- the Bomday Chronicle of 
September 24 on my statements re the ‘‘i^'oreign Policy of 
Young India” published along with tlie interview in fne issue 
of the 23rd is a critical and suggestive contribuiion to the 
problem. But one or two items need clarification. Hence 
the following lines. « , ’ 

t t. 

Economic and Political .Factors 

1. The editorial points out that Economic and political 
forces constitute some of the “salient factors” in international 
relations. Quite so. My internationalism is not one-sided 
or monistic enough to ignore tliein, as every reader would 
have noticed, 'Phe life’s scheme propounded in the interview 
is quite encyclopaedic. It need be renivarked that the 
statements can by no. means mislead one into the belief that 
I was talking of “culture-contac!,” pure and simple. 

Internationalism not opposed to nationalism 

2. My concept of in^ernationali.sm appears to have been 
misunderstood in t^ief editorial. Fron/the interview itself one 
could not come to the notion,that my internationalism is 
equivalent to a >vorld-federation, “world-opinion” or “civilised 
conscience” etc. It cannot- possibly be arrayed agaiir^t 
“nationalism”, whatever this latter may niean. It stands for 

nothing more than the “utilisation of the varied world-forces 
in the interest of one’s own development.” Young India need 
not, therefore, be nervous ovel the term internationalism as 
used by myself. ** 

How to Solve the Fundamental Problem 

3. The editorial has its philosophical foundations in 
the belief that “till we attain strength through unification and 

~ ' ** 

Article in the Bombay Chronicle, 2O September, 1925 
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liberation” a foreign policy is more or less out of the questioTf. 
One reads as follows : “It is the political* subordination of 
India which prevents any dther subject from reaching the 
peopled’ Again, “we do not think, any intimate or useful 
contact (witl) foreign peoples)* is possible wdthout a solution 
of the fundamental probjem of Indiar^freedom.” 

There is no doubt that many great things can be accorr- 
. plished ‘during periods of national independence or, say, after 
a sulji«ct .people has attained freedom. This#should be 
regarded as a first postulate. 

Foreig’ii Policy a p6werful means 

• * 

But I venture still to*submit that whatever be the “funda¬ 
mental problem” for India—be it Swaraj of any denomination 
or any other (^onc(Uvable political system within or without 
the British Ernpire—the conscious and steady cultivation of 
foreign relations by Indians individually as well as collectively 
is one of the most powerful agencies in the solution of that 
problem itself. • Foreign policy is no less a necessity for Young 
India than rural service, co-operative agriculture, scientific 
research, promotion ,of banking, and extirpation of malaria. 

Swaraj througih world-forces 

If India happened to lose her Swaraj, freedom, sovereignty 
and what not through the conjuncture of world-forces (i 757 ' 
1857) it is through 'the same ednjunoture that she is likely to 
reconquer it. The world was a unifieef whole in those days. 
It continues to be a unified whole*and more so to-day No 
* scheme of life’s values can realise itself in a state of isolation. 
Whether the Swaraj-that India wins be of the Canadian type 
or of the Japanese type it will be won as a by-product 
of woiId-politics like the Czecho-Slovakian and Polish 
freedon^. 

Question of Proportion 

Foreign policy, be it remembered,* is but one of the 
many items in a nation’s complete programme of public 
activities. The time, energies, and funds of the nation 
require, therefore, to be ao distributed that a certain per¬ 
centage—no matter what—be ear-marked for the purpose. 
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I 

The long-neglected Problem 

» 

Besides, Indians are shra.vd, practical and realistic 
enough not to defer all questions of health, wealth, education 
and so forth until Swaraj, fj-eedom, political independence 
etc. be won. Swaraj or no Swaraj, they have been working 
for whatever they consider to be impoitant for daily existence 
even when it happens tb be nothing more than a mere hand 
to mouth affair. Under these conditions, not* lo work for the 
promotion bf international relations and “participation in 
world-developments ” can but be an index to apathy or 
absence of knowledge regarding the value of the subject. 

It was but my intention to direct the attention of bur 
countrymen to an item of nationafi welfare that has been 
ignored too long. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Impressions'of Bombay* 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Spkar, wlio left for Benares after a 
.ten-days”stay ifl Bombay, was interviewed by a representative 
of ihQ^omkiy ihroniclt before he left. 

Much behind foreig’n cities 

Questioned ‘about hi| impressions of th^ city, Prof. 
Sarkar said that having been used to “European and 
American standards' of city-administration for quite a long time, 
it seemed to tiim ^that Bombay was much behind Western 
cities of the same rank in cleanliness and general sanitary 
measures. The distinction that one saw between the 
different sections of the city in this regard was hardly to be 
met with in England, France, Germany, America and even 
Japan. To a foreigner, specially to one belonging to a 
progressive* country the distinction .would certainly appear 
to be very iftifavourable to Indian character. 

^ • • 

Washing* time oveF non-bssentials • 

Q.—Do you notice'any changfi in tj^e attitude of our people 
since you left India ? • 

A.—I have not been able to dome in contact with more 
* than a, very limited number, of individuals and institutions. 
It seems to me that» our people very often waste time over 
discussions which should normally appear to be not very 
serious. In certain sections, I have noticed a tendency to 
argue soj^ely for argument’;! sake. ^They are worse than what are 
generally condemned as “ Die-hards.” This tendency is 
noticeable not (yily among the elders, but also among the 
youngsters. Our intellectual atmosphere* is to a great extent 
vitiated by such perversity or obstinacy. 


* Bombmy Ckronide^ 6 October, 1925. 
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Evidences of a new s^tirit 

But I have aU'o come in touch with certain other sections, 
both young and old, in whicliv liberalism and the desire to 
remain open-minded happen to be the prevailing features. 
Some of the younger intell^tiials. have been displaying a 
great amount of restlessness and are in earnest for new 
interpretations of life. ' 

Labour Crisis. 

Asked if he had watched the labour crisis and its 
consequences, Prof. Saikar replied that the closing of tlie 
factories was certainly a tremendous fact of the day. "f he 
standpoint of the working men on all such^ tfuestions was 
generally well-known. * 

Libsral thinking among mill-owners and publicists 

But certain interesting features in the mentality of the 
employers and mill-owning classes had arrested liis attention. 
He found that there were certain enlightened individuals 
among the proprietors who believed, generally speaking, in 
the legitimacy of the demands of labour. They were indeed 
willing also to approach ihe labour point of view in a way of 
practical sympathy. Among# the publicists also the same 
tendency was noticeable. I^ut how far* these tendencies were 
to be depended on for a solution, on a liirge scale, of the 
labour problem was more thhp he could say. 

I 

Independenre of labour leaders 

Questioned if he had noticed anything particular about 
the labour movements in the city, Proi. Sarkar said that it 
seemed to him that the trade-union organizations could count 
upon the practical support of the proprietors such as described 
above. But all the same, th^labour leaders had been' working 
independently of such extraneous help. 

Good lecord in social service 

Q.—In this connection what do you think of the social- 
service activities ? • 
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A,—I find that ttiese activities»have grown coreiderably 
since I saw them last Vbout 14 years ago. Good work has 
been‘done for educational, recreational, saihtary and other 
purposes. The example of Bo?nbay might be followed up by 
other cities with advantage and I ihiijk the patriotic workers 
from the di^rent parts of Indi.i might come to this city for 
investigation into tlie methoiis of work. , 

BhilanJLhropy hated by poorer classes 

Of ^burse, social service is no solution of tht labour 
criers. It is, after allj an aspect of philanthropy and charity. 
And the poorer classes, the working men and the depressed 
orclefs are refusing more and more to be regarded as objects 
of charity. But still as Ipng as the social and economic 
situation remains what it is, social service orga*nizations must 
be started by the idealists belonging to the financial and 
intellectual classos. % 

Co Operative Banking 

Q.—I undersfand tliat you are intcre.sted in the promotion 
of banking on a small scale, district by district. Have you 
been able to derive some suggestions from this city in the 
course of yeijr investigations ? • 

A—Certainly. I noticed tbit «o-operative banking has 
been developing fast fn Bomba)^ I omi not speaking here 
of agricultural blinking on co-operative lines, but of banking 
confined to city areas.- These ,«rban co-operaftive banks 
have a great future in India, because ^l^^y are suited to the 
requirements of people witliTlimited n^eans. 

Government aid a necessity 

• 

But here I must emphasise the fact that people interested 
in the promotion of banking of this sort must be prepared to 
appeal tojGovernment for a%sistanje. Nationalists will have to 
recognise that iit ceitain problems of economic development 
co-operation with Government is an absolute necessity. 

The Central Bank of India 

Q.—What is your opinion about the progress made by 
the Centraf Bank of India ?* • 
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, A.—I have watched its progress^ in the statistics and 

reports published by the Bank from ti ne to time ; and I made 
it a point also‘‘during my presence in the city to visit the 
institution and make the acquikintance of Mr. Pochkhanawalla^ 
the Managing Director 

r 

Technical Problems in Small Banking* 

I have discussed with him several important questions 
bearing on the promotion of banking. For instance, to what 
extent is a small bank in the districts economically feasible ? 
Another question of importance bearirig on this problem was 
whether an independent small bank was more desirable than, 
a branch office of the great banks. Mr. Pochkhanawalla has 
helped me v^ith suggestions wh\ch are likely to be useful 
in my work. 

Organising home savings 

I have visited the various departments. I have also 
come to learn that the Bank has started an institution in 
order to promote small savings in the hcyiie, and several 
thousand families have been taking advantage of this measure. 

A School of banking 

The Bank also posshssds a lectiir,e department which is 
being managed by all Indiifn graduate of the Harvard Univer¬ 
sity of America. Its object is to offer theoretical courses, with 
demonstrations and j^ractlftal illustrations, to the members of 
the staff. 

An Indian-manned Concern 

4 

Every employee of the Bank is ?.n Indian. I have been 
told that small trading concerns run by Indians have been 

deriving considerable facilities at this Bank. 

# 

Cooperation with (Jovernment indispensable 

Questioned as ^o what place he woufd assign lo Govern¬ 
mental assistance in a comprehensive programme of economic 
development, Prof. .Sarkar replied that the help of the 
Government would have to be sought in almost every item that 
was considered essential in thff scheme of economic develop- 
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ment. For certain purposes, said he, need special economic 
legislation ; and grant-in-Vid from Government, provincial or 
local, corporations and district boards, will be required for 
new industries, industrial researdh as well as technical and 
commercial'schools in the districts, and so on. 

« 

Foreign Capital a great help 

Q.—Have you followed the enquiries conducted by the 
Cohimittee on the iraport of external capital ? ^ 

A.—a certain exte^it, yes. I myself am a firm believer 
in thb importance and necessity of foreign capital for our 
econonjic development. For a certain number of years, at 
any rate, I am-»ccnvinced that India cannot go ahead 
economically or culturally,'* unless our businessmen and 
statesmen be prepared to encourage the import of capital from 
abroad. This would mean that foreign banking institutions 
will have to be regarded by us with more or less friendly eyes 
as calculated to foster some of our own interests. Of course, 
when I use the word “ foreign ”, I take it for granted that 
British capital will* be the preponderant element, although I 
should also advise our countrymen to seek financial and 
banking assistance from other countries that are in a position 
to co-operate wkh us. 

“ Educative ” use of foFeign \5apital 

Q.—But don’t you think that thjs question you are 
going against the prevailing nationalist ideas > 

A.—Perhaps I am. At any rate it appears to me that the 
problems qjf economic and cultural development that face us 
at the present moment can best be solved by methods which 
are more or less in conflict with the methods of our orthodox 
political nationalists. I must, however, admit that the import 
of foreign q^pital that I advocate is to be temporary, and 
should be looked vipon as “ educative ” for our budding 
capitalists and indu^rial pioneers. For instance, among our 
Indian bankers, financiers and captains of industry, many 
leading men have risen to the position that they occupy to-day 
through previous periods of probation as mere “second-fiddles” 
in foreign establishments. 
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India's own CaTiital 

ft 

Lest one s'nould misunderstand me it is necessary* to add 
that I am vitally interested' also in the development of India 
herself as a capital power. It is in order to organize the 
capital resources and savings of our own countrymen under 
purely Indian auspices that I am anxious' to promote the 
establishment of banl^s in the mo/ussi/ centres as well as 
create the interest of our intellectuals in the ^ study, tof banking 
in theory and technique. 

Bengralis in Bombay 

Asked about the Bengalis in Bombay Prof. Sarkar said that 
he was surprised at the great increase in'their number. He 
was glad that they had three associations for social intercourse 
among themselves. He had occasion to attend a drama in 
Bengali staged by one of these associations at the Gaiety 
Theatre and he was delighted to see many Gujaratis and 
Deccanis among the audience. This indicated that the 
Bengali language was also to a certain extent understood so far 
away from Bengal. 

In these days, Indian publicists had been talking 
much of unity; and-Prof. Sarkar thought that one of the 
greatest agencies in the promotion of this unity between 
the different races of 'India was the study of one another’s 
languages. Among the Bengalis here he had found a few 
who could understand Gujarati and Marathi. He would have 
been happier if their nuni^r had been larger. 



chapter* V. 

India’s National* Regeneration^ 

Travels and Studies 

• 

Prof, uciiuy Kumar Sarkar, who^ has returned to India 
after an absence of nearly 12 years, was interviewed by our 
TepresentaJ;ive oii Tuesday morning at ‘Anand Bhawan’ where 
he was a guest oi Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. I’he professor 
who is* a re\ 3 iited re^search scholar in economics visited 
du*in.: this period several foreign countries including Egypt, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Chin^, Japan, the United States 
of Atnerica, C^errjiany, France, Austria, Switzerland and Italy. 
He has made a deep study of the peculiar problems of each 
of these countries and delivered special lectures on invitation 
at important university and academic centers. He delivered 
lectures in the highest universities of America, France and 
Germany. The lectures in France and Germany were 
delivered in French and German respectively. He also 
studied the Italijvn language for purposes of research. 

Invited to the French Academies 

The professor had the unique distinction of being one of 
the lew Asians who have had the^th® honour of being invited 
by the Academic dcsB%aux-Arts ajid lh&*Academie de^ Sciences 
morales et poliiiqJies^ two reputed literary institutions of very 
ancient fame in France. It woijld appear that the members 
of these bodies are called the ‘Immortfl^ and are only 40 in 
number. Hindu aesthetics and Hipdu democracy were the 
subjects of his lectures It is of much interest to note in this 
connection that the Tamil Sangam of Madura, an identical 
academy in South Infiia, is about 1500 years older than 
either of these two institutions. The professor is by no means 
new to the readers of the^ Leader. A number of reviews 
of his books as w|ll as some of his Articles have been published 
by us. 

Investigations in Post-war Economics 

‘My previous work', said Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, 
‘lay specially in the field of comparative culture-history and 

* Leader^ Allahabad, 30 Octoi^r 1925. 
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^sociology. But for the last five yearsfl have been special¬ 
ising in the problems of post-war economic development. 

« 

Replying as to what he intended to do hereafter, he stated 
that his work in India would be a continuation of this work. 
He wanted to devote his chief attention to two things : 
firstly, to the subject of economic legislation, and, secondly, to 
the questions connected with hanking in theory and practice 
with special reference to Indian conditions. 

To introduce German, French and Italian in 
economic research 

The professor added it< would be his endeavour to create- 
among the scholars a taste for original investigation based on 
German, French and Italian studies. The object was to 
expand our intellectual horizon and compare notes with the 
fihdings from English and American sources to which we are 
generally used. ' 

Western civilization not decaying 

“For the present,” he remarked, “I should like to say some¬ 
thing on an altogether different subject. It is likely to be of 
some significance to Young India. Of late, there has grown 
up a suspicion in certain lections in India that Western civiliza¬ 
tion is perhaps nearing fxti^ction, or, at any rate, a great 
cataclysm. In my judgment this is an*^ absolutely erroneous 
way of looking at things. On the contrary, it has appeared 
to me that ‘momentous factors of a far-reaching constructive 
character are to be fo*und in the civilization of Europe and 
America. 

The “New” Primapy Education 

“To give a few instances; education is being made 
compulsory and free for every young man and woman up to 
the age of 18 in all the progressive countries of the West. 

Researcin Institutes 

“ Scientific and industrial research of a' very high grade is 
being promoted under State or private auspices on a very 
extensive scale in the universities, workshops and special 
laboratories. This fact is going to have a very deep signi¬ 
ficance in the spiritual life of the next two decades. 
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\ Shop-councils 

“’In factory management t^e right of life working men to 
govern ^the conditions of production through shop-councils 
has been legalized in certain countries. Employers and the 
intellectual leaders are no loiter to be in' a position to 
monopolize the direction jindgovernme«it of business concerns. 

. ^ Special l^nd-legflslation 

• 

owjiers*of small landed estates and landless labourers 
are being looked after by the State through special land 
legislation which is directly and consciously calculated to 
depj;ive to a considerable extent "the larger owners of their 
legal right to tlfeir own possessions. Great Britain has been 
attempting the sanx- legill.rlion in this direction and deriving 
benefit from the experiences of Germany and Denmark. 

• Insurance 

“The working-men’.s insurance is becoming one of the 
inevitable items in the minimum of Slate functions. 

N ationality-ppoblem 

“ The rigLtionality problems have received a soraewiiat 
satisfacory solution in almost ^1 countries with the exception 
of half a dozen lands where the ($er;nap minorities have bej^n 
compelled to bacome parts of alien states that hhvt been 
newly created. , 

Triumph of Socidli^m 

« 

“ The virtual capture of the stafbs by Socialists and the 
•different denominations of labour ])arties is creating a type of 
democracy, the like of which was never witnessed in history.” 

India’s advance not considerable 

Turnwg to the question*of India, the Professor observed 
“Compared to ^l this progress achieved in Europe and Ame- 

• 

rica I should »y that the results attained by the Indian 
masses and classes do not amount to much. We must always 
place before our eyes the world-standard in regard to the 
actual gr»wth of mankind as well as the possibilities of its 
development. * 
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' The next five years of '*!'oung India 

•I 

“ The world expects that In,iia should be able to accomplish 
during the next five years at least as much as ,she has 
accomplished during the previous 20 years,—all along the line. 
It IS only then that the rate of progress w.orthy of a great 
evolution can be maintained. 

Oup achievements third-rate 

'W * 

“By the world-standard Young India’s greates. men, 
institutions and movements continue still to be third-rate or 
fourth-rate in quality, quanrity and variety. Let us be bold 
enough to face the objective realities withoiV; 9,amouf!agt and 
refuse to be hoodwinked by me.aphysical nonsense into as¬ 
cribing to ourselves of today and to our forefathers the glories 
and achivements to which we have no genuine claim.” 

Intensive Propagranda 

Our representative next invited the Prpfessor to give his 
opinion on the need of the hour and he said: “The time 
is ripe for commencing an intensive work in every field— 
cultural, economic and political. The work should proceed 
district by district. As faj- possible the district organizations 
should function independently of one another and uncontrolled 
by the rnetropolitan leaders’and institutions.; 

* ® r 

D^SKnion not a weakness 

“One should not, besides, be frightened by disunions and 
diversities, no matter of what character, in the aims and 
methods of public associations. Wc must not make a fetish 
of unity but must be ready to encounter full-blooded life in 
all its complications and divergences. 

Politics not the only field 

“ Not less than 60 per cent of the ablest workers should 
be available for the non-political services. Young India can¬ 
not afford to be obse.sced by politics The enthusiasm and 
earnestness of our activists have need to be well distributed 
along the varied lines of national enterprise. 
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The probl^ of district leaders 

“ Every district will have to Joe piepared to find ways and 
means fo\ regularly getting its own leaders equipped for the 
different branches of public life. The question of trained 
experts for wo«k in the fields of general culture and economic 
development has likewise assumed •national proportions. 
The absence of a large number ofc efficient scholars and 
thinkers has alraady turned Out to be a iremendous handicap 
in our pj^ogresg tow^irds the higher world-achievementf*” 

^ Expert Training^ not available in India 

“ f)o you t^iirjc,” interrupted our representative, “ that 
expert training is available ii> our country , 

“No” ;replied, Mr? Sarkar,“It must be remembered that the 
highest training for the services, political or non-political, is not 
available in India. The existing Indian laboratories, work¬ 
shops, museums, galleries and libraries are too poorly fur¬ 
nished and equipped, both in man-power and materials, to 
be capable of sentiing out real pioneers such as may take 
charge of the world tomorrow. Funds should be forthcoming 
to send experienced scholars and publicists of some standing— 
say, between •the ages of 28 and 32~to foreign countries for 
purposes of travel, investigation argi iiiternational intercourse. 

The budget of a public association • 

“No organization is worth anything that negfects to set 
apart i-ioth of its normal resources fot* the re-education of 
its workers. Experts do *not grow* They require to be 
manufactqred.” 

The need*of a higher standard 

In conclusion, the professor said : “ A higher and a more 

sceptical standard of judgnffent in regard to the thoughts and 
and activities o^ our publicists* and scholars has to be 
deliberately adoptegi by us as creators and critics for this 
coming quinquennium. And Young India should make up 
its mind to revise the categories of life that have obtained 
during two decades. We have to be on the look out for 
new slogans^and articles of faith. 
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An objective methodology tde desideratum 

“ One of the greatest nee^s of the hour is the emancipation 
of our intellect from the tyranny of platitudes. Th^, despotism 
of words that have ceased to mean anything must also have 
to be subverted in the iiiterest of life’s rejuvenescence and 
vigour. The entire- logical apparatus of India’s nationah 
existence requires a comprehensive overhauling. 

, The values of the Head and the Hand to 
be recognised 

“ Bhakti (devotion) qan certainly lead to the attainment 
of great results. But disinterestedness ^ aqd the spirit of 
self-sacrifice ,ialone cannot accomplish miracles. The strength 
of the head as well as the strength of the hand are important 
factors. To minimize them or to overlook their place in a 
life’s scheme can but be synonymous with courting moral 
inefficiency or spiritual bankruptcy.” 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar has left for Lucknow. 



chapter VI. 

Is Europe Dooiqed ? 

In the premises of the new palatial buildings at Jadavpur 
the students of the Bengal* Technical Institute received in a 
perfect oriental fashion Professor •Benoy Kumar Sarkar, a 
former Professor of the Institution, yesterday at 2-30 p. m. 
The wh#le compound of the College was packed up practically 
by,young and ardent* admirers of the Professor impatiently 
waiting to hear his message. Sm Sarala Devi Chaudhurani 

pfesiided over the function. * 

• • 

Prof. Sarkar in the cou^^e of his address saj^ that it was to 
investigate where the world stood to-day from the economic 
point of view that he went abroad. His principal study was 
economics and the present-day world problems. As a student 
of economics he had naturally to study the conditions of 
industries, factory-life, banking, agriculture and other depart¬ 
ments of humai) activities in the foreign lands. 

The West denounced by Western Writers 

Continuing, the Professor said that during the war time 
a notion ofi the authority of Remain Rolland and other 
European writers wa^ gaining Aground in India, that the 
European civilisation was doon;ed and Jndia had to, send 
representatives to rescue the West, But he said the sponsors 
of this view forgot totally that bthind the drawbacks of the 
European civilisation that were emphas*is«d by theee thinkers 
there was a positive record of practical experience. Europe 
• after years of strenuous experiments with her civilisation, her 
agricui^ure, industry, Swaraj and democracy, was now allowing 
these defects to be perceptible to the gaze of the outside world, 
but still struggling to discover a soution, in the hope that a 
newer and a more beautiful civilisation might emerge out 
of her pi^sent condition. • 

Indians n9t competent to Join in the same 

denunciation • 

A section of Indian opinion unfortunately lost sight of this 

* Forwa%dt Calcutta, 17 Decejiber, 1925 (^liepoit based oa the address 
djBliveredin Bengali). 
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important point. Indians were under ^the notion that when 
European thinkers were denouncing their own civilisation 
India ought not to imitate But these Indian scholars 
failed to realise that the place wherefrom European idealists 
were denouncing their* present civilisation was still far ahead 
of India’s and that she would^'be justified to think light of that 
civilisation and to discard it as an unclean thing, if only she 
could ever reach the limil> already attained by Europe but not 
before that. 

^New Forces in Western Civilization 

Professor Sarkar then spo^e of compulsory education that 
had come into force in Germany, America, England and other 
European countries by which every one, ’^la^e or fefiiale, 
under i8 yeare of age was bound by legislation to receive 
education. Could India, he asked, com[)ete with a country, a 
sweeper or even the lowest menial ot which had got some 
degree of “ higher” and technical education ? ' 

Referring to the industrial concerns, factories, banking 
and other branches of economic life in each of which Europe 
was steadily advancing, the speaker said that in all these 
spheres of human activity the spiritual life of Europe was also 
getting purified. 

Democracy in Austrian Factories 

Speaking of the labour question Prof. Sarkar said that in 
Austria in 1918, the year in which India was under the idea 
that the fate<of European ciyilisation was sealed, a legislation 
was framed by which a certain percentage of the labourers 
engaged in every factory were to be taken in the directorate 
of that concern. 

The Economics of Widowhood 

After referring to the land question with which Europe 
was confronted Prof. Sarkar referred to the problem of widow¬ 
hood. He said that to a consicjerable extent widowhood 
meant nothing but poverty. In India the Government granted 
pension to the employee during his life time. But Europe 
had not for-gotten the family of the e mployed. After his 
death the widow of‘the deceased until her death and the chil* 
nren of the family until each of them attained a certain age 
were entitled to a pension and to a status almost equal to 
what the deceased enjoyed. » 
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Let us understand wh^re we stand 

Concluding, Prof. Sarkar rerMrked that tlte opinion that 
Europe was plunging handlong towards perdition or for that 
matter that its civilisatton was doomed was something like 
a cant and hyprocrisy. “ Let i«b recognise our incapacity 
and let us understand where we staryd and then proceed to 
lay the foundation-stone of Young India full of hope and 
confidence, but jiol to covea- our inefficiency under the 
pretext tl^at the grapes are sour.” ^ 

A silver casket containing the address given by the 
students was presented to the Professor. I'he guests were 
treiigd to light refreshments. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Tendencies Modern Indian 
Artists * 

His Excellency the Governoi of Bengal opened yesterday 
the seventeenth Annual Exhibition of the Irjdian Society of 
Oriental Art at the Hindustan Buildings. Amongst those 
present on the occasion were Maharaja Tagore, Maharajadhiraj 
of Burdwan, Maharaj Kumar of Darbhanga, Sir J. C. Bose, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. Brown, Mrs. A. N. 'Chaudhuri, Lady 
Stephenson, Mrs. Buckland, Mrs.^^R. C. Bonnerjee, Mrs. B. L. 
Mitter and Messrs. N. Gupta, T. P.- Ghosh, J. P. Ganguli 
Gaganendranath Tagore, Dr. Van Mannen and the Consul 
Generals of Italy and Spain. 

Our representative, who went to see the Exhibition had a 
talk with Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, who was also there. At 
his request Prof. Sarkar expressed his views about the 
tendencies of modern artists in India. He said he had not yet 
formed any definite opinion about the present exhibits. 
However he said that “ practically speaking, those workers 
who are not bound by oid conventions have been able to 
display much creative spirti.” 

When 'asked about the reason for his remark like that 
Prof. Sarkar took, our representative to the picture No. 13, 
drawn by Sj. Durgasbankar Bha'ttacharya. The name of the 
picture was “ Story of ths Unseen land.” 

An Origrinal Theme 

“It is only an execution in the conventional spirit,” 
said he, “although the l/^gend 'is original and firesh. The 
central piece consists of four figures in different corners of a 
square form made of bamboo rafts”. The pose in the act 
of catching fish is» quite noteworthy. The forms of the two 
boats have added to the piece some amount of colour and 
have served also to contribute a contrast to the yellow rafts. 

i 

. . . —I-. . . I. .y -i " . .. - 

* Forward^ Calcutra, 19 December 1925. See also Rupam^ 1926. 
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Attempt to be mystical 

“But the artist has deliberately attempted a number of 
what he seems to consider t<f be “mystic” lines. To the 
observers, •however, these attempts appear to be vague and 
meaningless. The total absence a background of any 
sort is a technique that can hardly excite^ one’s interest under 
ordinary conditions of tfeatment. Perhaps the painter 
believes that by placing the central piecS in such an unoccupied 
and empty space hf is continuing the “tradition” of ancient 
and medieval Oriental artists. And perhaps this is why he 
calls his work “unseen l&nd.” 

A Failure* 

• 

“It is clear of course diat Mr. Bhattacharya has not 
taken the subject ma^tter from anything known in art-history. 
To that extent he is undoubtedly free and unhampered. 
But although not* handicapped in theme he has chosen to 
experiment with the so-called mystical handling. The result 
is disappointing. He has failed to create the atmosphere of 
the infinite in spite of the negation of the background. It 
must be admitted, however, that the anist has skill in 
drawing and possesses the sense of colour.” 

• 

• Pauranic Subjects 

• • 

“The pieces which deal writh i^auranic story and ipythol- 
ogical or religious ^history, continued Professor iSarkar, are 
invariably defective. The artists hgye tried to be ttue to the 
tradition but succeeded in becoming mefe.imitators without 
a vital message. 

New Times 

Thus whether the treatment or the subject be traditional,, 
the result is in both cases unencouraging. But so far as 1 
the present exhibition is!concerned, I should say that it is ; 
not mainly 41 collection of ancient %nd medieval subjects or^ 
styles. And this i^a happy sign of the times. A change in ” 
outlook is noticeable iiamong the artists. 

Certain Artists true to Themselves 

“ Now let us see some of those workers, ” said Mr. Sarkar, 
*‘who deal wifh things in which •they themselves happen to be 
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interested in their daily lives and who have cared to be true 
to themselves in stead of trying to ‘ reproduce ’ the ancient 
spirit as it is 'called. Take^ the Joy of Rain% (No 82) by 
A. K. Majumdar. It has been executed in a very dexterous 
manner. e 

Success in Iplastic Creations 

4 

\ 

“In the first place, the colour scheme in it is made up 
of different shades of blue. Secondly, th,e peculiar form of 
the bungalow cottage of Bengal, the oblique sides of its 
thatched roofs as well as its angularities have been'enriched 
with the round concave of an umbrella shape over the"bent 
figure of a young boy. Tvie whitish figures of moving ducks 
have brought into relief the dusky atmosphcre^of a rainy day. 

“ There is no conscious effort on the part of the artist to 
play the Indian or the Bengali. But all the same he has 
succeeded in contributing a nice quota to our form-sense. 
He has been able to create a plastic joy, so to say. It is a 
piece of sincere art. 

Juxtaposition of Varied Forms and Colours 

“ In the like manner is No So by the same artist to be 
appreciated. Here, a^ain, we have a really ^ creative com¬ 
position. To begin wi(h, |the piece is not monotonous. 
The uniformity of * the bj.ue has bfien broken in upon by 
dots of whitish flower forms as well as swarms of flying birds. 
Further, the artistic eff^qt is heightened by an expanse of 
greenish surface \vh'ich cuts the background in an uneven, 
rough manner. Two bpat-forms we see in parallel positions, 
and the human figures, erect as they are, form transverse 
parallels to the former. And their combined effect on the 
entire grouping is that of wealth in heterogeneity. 

“ The boats, again, have acquired prominence on account 
of the red streaks. These latter, moreover, are to be seen 
distributed in different sections. Altogether we* have here 
all the delights that the juxtaposition ^of varied forms and 
colours can offer t^' the eye. 

“ The success of this artist as contrasted with the failure of 
the two mentioned above is, I think, chiefly to be attributed 
to the absolute repudiation of tfce ‘ ancients ’ ” 
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Essentials in a Work of Art 

Q. Do you mean to say that it is impossible to achieve 
greatness when one deals witti ancient subjects or attempts 
to follow*the methods of the old masters ? 

A. No, it is not impossibie. I am only speaking of the 
tendencies to* be found in the present exhibition. If you 
know how to divide th^ space, which colours to mix and in 
what proportions, how to distribute flie forms, and what use 
to make of the .background, you can be a great ^rtist even 
althou^hf yo\!l borrow your theme from the ancients or even 
although you deliberately try to catch their technique. I 
anQ just going to give you an instance of such success and 
analyse the ess^en^ial elements in its make-up. 

“ Rome’s tlival ” Analysed ’ 

Mr. Sarkar turned to No T13 (“Rome’s Rival”) by 
Abanindra Nath^'l'agore and said as follows: 

“ Probably it is a Christian scene,- -the figure of some 
saint, may be, Christ himself. The author has sought to call 
up the atmosphere of monasticism w^hich you may even 
call Buddhist or Christian, if you please. The influence of the 
ancients is quite palpable. But,—and this is a speciality,— 
the artist’s Vorkmanship does not (Consist in a mere attempt 
to be true to what older mystics Ijav^ drawn. 

“The author of tliis piece is not •a copyist. . He has 
command over the methodology of the makers of the old 
frescoes. At the very first glanoe, indeed, evefy observer 
will notice in it the marks of the great ^parimitives’. You have 
the bold arms and the iWgorous hyman figure. By the bye, 
^his is rather exceptional with the present artist whose brush, 
as a rule, is used to the softer, more delicate and gentler 
touches. * 

“ The halo is not wanting in the background- The staff, 
a long, almost vertical piece^ seized with the right hand bent 
in a lifted posture, has delightfully broken the space and 
added to the majesty of the composition. A dignity 
characteristic of th(? ‘ heroic ages,’ we may ^say. 

Command over the Technique of Space-management 

“ But wherein, outside of these elements, lies the grandeur 
of this com’t)Osition ? I am iaclined to think that the baisc 
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iignity in this work lies in tlie manner in which the artist has 
filled up three-fourths of the entire surface, from top to 
bottom, with the bulky yet simple figure of a human being. 
The very height and weight of the shape as apparent in the 
milieu of the space constitute the marvel of the workmanship. 
The artist is an expert in space, management ” 

The piece was analysed more minutely and the inter* 
viewer got such remarks as the following ;— 

“ Deep brown drapery flowing from the nebk in a 

magnificent manner covers, properly speaking,' the entire, space. 

This indeed is the very soul of the present technique. There 

remains but slight uncovered surface to the right and the left! 

** '■ . 

“ The not very loud grey of the face h^s been placed in 

an environment of equally mild tmts of colour. The three 
or four touches of bold blue in the halo have served to offer 
a pleasing contrast to the generally soft colour-scheme of the 
entire work. 

“The gentleness of the hues does not fail to tell a signi¬ 
ficant story to the eyes. We do not wait to inquire how the 
figure has been named by the artist. A piece like this might 
have a natural place in a collection of the Tang and Sung 
masterpieces of medieval China.” 

Sculpturesque Qualities of Colour-work 

%, 

i 

Then Professor .Sarkar turned to pictures Nos 150, 152 
etc drawn by Sunayani Dgyi. “ These are some of the new 
forms,” said he, ‘with which our art-world is being enriched. 
There are four or live human forms in different poses. The 
artist has got an admirable conception of structure. 

“ The shapes perhaps would not be enjoyed by those who 
form their aesthetic sense on the strength of the experiences 
of physiognomy culled from their every-day life. Sunayani 
Devi’s faces might even be described as outlandish or archaic 
by persons used to the normal standard. * 

“But the figures display in their workmanship a sculptural 
solidity of remarkably character. And this has been produced 
by the manipulation of different degrees of whitish or black 
and white colour. The artist’s brush has manufactued a 
liquid flow of grey marble, as it were, A soft idyllic and 
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lyrical quality is the characteristic charin of her studies in the 
plastic possibilities of colour.” 

Futuristic Ptintings 

Interrupting himself Mr. Sarkar sa^d: “ Perhaps I am 
doing injustice tq many good workstthat are exhibited here by 
attempting this bird’s eye view in such a hurried manner. 
But I am talking only of* certain special features that have 
attracted my atteption in these few minutes. I cannot, 
however, bid you gcK)d bye before I draw your attention to 
the pictuFes 13^ and 13!^.” 

'Fbese exhibits are known as “ The deserted house 
tells* ij^s owner’s fate” and “ Captife light.” The artist is 
Gaganendra Nat^i 'Pagore. 

“The titles,” remarked %Ir. Sarkar, “are mysterious no 
doubt. The artist has chosen to be frankly mystical, at 
any rate, in description. But there is hardly anything 
mystifying in the works themselves. 

Formless Forms 

“Ostensibly, the painter has given us some houses. But 
nobody would be prepared to believe that these are house- 
forms at all. Qne may not object to btlieving, at the utmost, 
that one is perhaps here in the presence ol brick or stone 
structures. 'No stereotfped arcnite?:turaj design is there, 
nothi.ig to connect it with the familiar forms of m’asonry 
work, much to the discomfiture ^f the contractors and 
engineers. From this standpoint one would not be wrong if 
one were to believe that a mystical sonfiething is in sight. 
Indeed one might go to the extreme and remark that there 
(foes not seem be anything in the line of conventional forms 
except only a few touche* at different points.” 

“And yet I believe”, said Mr. Sarkar, “that a lovei of 
art will find in these formless .for ms of absolutely no historical 
or racial context sogre of the most virilizing colour-compositions 
and architectonic expressions. The blue and white 133 
and the red and iSue of 135 exhibit delightful varieties of 
structural colour-design of moderately large sizes. There 
is plenty of nourishing food here for the student of 
.aesthetics. 
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“Pure Art” 

“Even without being able fully to understand what forms 
lie before our eyes according to the recognized canons of the 
objective world we .feel that the shapes have been placed 
alongside of one another in symmetrical and harmonious 
groups. I should invite all art-critics and lovers of art to 
begin with such specimens as object lessons in ‘pure art’. 

“It is in such compositions, thoroughly futuristic as they 
are, that we begin to appreciate, without the scaffolding of 
legends, stories, messages and morslizings, the foundations 
of genuine artistic sense. This artist certainly is a creator of 
new forms which no doubt have a great message to the souls 
that thirst for new creation.” - ^ 



CHAPTER VIII 


Economic Problems * 

Wanted 1905 over^again 

“I wiLftt tbe 1905 India back again”, was the message that 
Pro^. Benoy Kumar ^arkar delivered on Sunday last to his 
ex-students and other gentlemen w]io assembled in the court¬ 
yard in front of the main building of Bengal Technical 
Institute, in o?der to meef Prof, and Mrs. Shikar and Dr. 
and Mrs. Hiralal Roy. 

Prof. Sarkar said that since he landed in Bombay he had 
made a short toair to some places in India but everywhere 
it seemed to him that the pulsation of the nation had been 
stopped. After such a sweeping and maddening movement 
that was witnessed in the country in 1919 and 1922, it was 
inconceivable why such should be the state of the country 
so soon. But it was, said Prof Sarkar, quite natural and 
he thought tHjit a f^reat reaction had ^ome. And it was for 
this reason that he wanted back tl\|p sjgirit of the age of 1905. 

An Era of Iron ETesolution 

Referring to the characterislicf*spiri^ which was visible 
at that time and which many men with •many minds had 
interpreted and were still interpreting in many ways, Prof. 
Sarkar said that according to him the India of 1905 was not 
in any way essentially superior to any period of previous 
India. The intellectual upheaval, for instance, was not of a 
higher order than in the previous stages of the country. But 
it was the first time when India took up the resolve to think 
in a new way—the grim determiftation that India would 
introduce something which was not in India before. If 
such an iron resolution found place in thg national mind to¬ 
day he believed it was quite possible for Young India to work 
wonders in the next five years. 

r—— ... . . . .. . " 

• * Forward^ 20 December 1925 (Report based on the Bengali address). 
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The Fallacy of **Back to Land*’ 

After observing that the*' aim and mission of his life was, 
and was going to be in future, to help the country to attain 
economic salvation, the P^rofessor observed that in order to 
achieve that salvation some wrong conceptbns and notions 
should be forthwith removed. For instance, he said that appeal 
was being made by e/ery class of thinkers of the country 
from poets to professors that*as India was an "agricultural 
country'educated India must take to tarmihg. .Theije. was no 
country, said Prof. Sarkar, on the 'surface of the globe 
where such things were practically possible. France “once 
tried this thing when the same kind of appeal was, made, 
with the ultimate result that those who'.were educated and 
came out from the Agricultural Colleges with l>rilliant results 
only wanted to secure Government services and were reluct¬ 
ant to handle personally the plough. 

For the educated and the so-called Bhadialok classes 
the shibboleth of “back to land” would turn out, in the main, 
said lie, to a mere wordy campaign and at best a chimerical 
venture. 


Agpiculturp must have to be relieved 
of the superfluous cultivators 

The Professor’^ view* on the point was just the opposite 
and most revolutionary. Far from asking the educated class 
to go to the land he, would even ask the cultivators themselves 
to leave aside the'profession,— until a certain percentage of the 
people, in proportion 'to the land available, was in charge of 
of the whole land so that that percentage of the people 
might live comfortably. 

Citing an instance from the district of Benares where 40 
men and 40 cows lived on the produce of 40 bighas of land 
he said that he would, leaver only eight to ten persons to 
cultivate these 40 bighas, who, in his opi.iion, with even the 
primitive instruments, could do as mpch work as 40 men. 
He would employ the remaining 30 men in the arts and 
crafts. These industrial occupations and the allied commer¬ 
cial pursuits would transform the rural centres into urban 
complexes. In fact, in place of each village he would build 
up a town. 
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The Problem of Birth Control 

In this connection the professor remarked that theories 
(if not already broached in the country) would shortly come, 
in which*one would ask for the restriction of the growth of po¬ 
pulation in proportion to the cost»nd standard of living. The 
problem of birth control will have Jo be dispassionately 
faced by those who are * convinced that agriculture mast 
have to be relieved in as .many ways as possible of the 
“siinp^rfliiniif;” cultivalors. 

Villstgre Reconstruction 

The next j)ojpt Prof. Sarkar referred to was village 
reconstruction or “Palli-S{|n.skari\ In his opinion village 
reconstruction was possible when the so calleS villages were 
extinct and in their places towns were built. The name 
village or “Palli” was of long standing, but asked the 
professor, could any one say that behind the name “Palli” 
there was the same substance as was conveyed by the term, 
say, 150 or ^^00 years ago ? So none need grudge if in 
places of villages towns with external communications and 
relations were built up. In fact, there was no internal strength 
in any villdge in any part of the globe. Today the whole 
world was present in the remotest hamlet. 

t • • 

World-Economy* 

No village anywhere, even W In^ia, was self-sufficient. 
‘Rural,” “urban’ and even .“national” economies had ceased to 
exist. It was the world-market that governed the most 
‘elementary life in the primitivest villages. The entire world 
was economically and culturally a more or less unified whole. 
Nobody could do without the world forces. Everywhere the 
productive and distributive functions of human’ beings were 
being governed by IVel^ittschaft or as the Americans 
would call it, b^-*“world-economy^. For instance, said the Pro¬ 
fessor, if the big aid large American, Manchester, German and 
Japanese mills were stopped one day, Jhe jute cultivators of 
Bengal would suffer terribly. Similar^, if the jute cultivation 
was stopped the people of those countries would lufiRsr and 
terribly tcfo. 
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Enthusiasm for the New World-Order 

These ideas, ‘observed the ^ Professor, were perhaps revolu¬ 
tionary and it was for this reason that he wanted the age of the 
1905 India over aeairi. That was an age characterised by a 
new freedom of thought abd soul-emancipati,ng dare-devil 
idealism. The revival of that spi^rit of strenuous exertions 
and energistic optimism,, is all that is needed in order to 
enable the national mind and the pioneers pf a new India 
to embrace with enthusiasm the radical ideas embodied 
in the new world-order. ,, 

Factory and, Cottagre Industry 

Referring to cottage and factory industtiesj Prof. Sarkar 
remarked that the time had not 3 ^et come for casting India’s 
views in favour of either of the two. There was place tor 
both. From the standpoint of practical Bnance it was im¬ 
possible for India at the present stage ol her economic 
evolution to attempt anything more thin ‘‘small” and 
“middling" enterprises in industry, banking and foreign trade. 
He could not characterise the charka movement as exclusively 
a sentimental movement. But if in the place of compelling 
300 millions of people to talk of handling or even handle 
the ckarkd India ha^ seen 300 engineers* and other 
technical experts engaging tflieir hea^s to produce a better 
type of ckarka than the one., already in voeiie for centuries 
he would have called it a genuine and effective economic 
movement. In fact, he would like 300 engineers or so to 
take up the next step in the textile line and thus render the 
charka a real auxiliary nin the sdheme of our piesentday 
economic development. Situated as we were, the charka- 
could still serve the teeming millions, or at any rate, thousands 
in the villages side by side with the factories and workshops, 
large or small. 

The Problem ,of Foi*eiflrn Trade 

n 

The Swadeshi movement, observed thf; Professor, was 
defective in some inspects. It gave rise to the establishment 
Of many industrial concerns, but it seemed to ignore the claims 
Of trade and commerce. This trade and commerce especially 
in regard to export and import involved millions of rupees. 
In regard to foreign trade, with‘its banking and shipping 
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problems, the country was virtually indifferent. He*wantcd 
the establishment of at least lo banks in every district and 
20 more in Calcutta, and he believed that * the required 
capital was in the country. 

T)\e Organization sof Capital 

By referring to how wiAout banking facilities trade was 
handicapped and the transactions were being exploited by 
the people bf other countries* which India could easily 
appropriate to.herlelf, the Professor concluded by •asking 
those, assembled to seric«isly ponder over the establishment of 
credit institutions on sound business-like basis. Without an 
effecfiwe banking organization capable of concentrating and 
mobilizing the Capital resources of the country there was no 
possibility left before India of developing her **trades and 
industries and solving the poverty problem of the people. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Economic Development for .India ^ 

Economic Movement as an independent 
item in national life 

“I want to emancipate economic development from the 
thraldom of current politics and political parties.” These 
were the words which Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar said in 
reply to the query of our representative, who h?d an interview 
with him yesterday (Monday), ar to what would be his course 
of action in the near future. 

Continuing, the Professor said : “ The economic regenera¬ 
tion of India should receive my first and foremost attention. 
I propose to harness all my energies in this direction. Banking, 
Economic Legislation and Technical Education, these three 
items will constitute one complex in my program of thought 
and activity. And I propose to hold before the eyes of our 
countrymen the latest developments made in Italy, France, 
Germany etc.” 

Three etypes of in,tellect 

For" the present I aih going to start a monthly journal 
in Bengali'under the title i/\rthik Unnati (Economic Develop* 
ment). This jourr^l* is to serve as a common platform on 
which three types of intellect oun co-operate, viz. (r) men 
who are pioneering the industrial, trading and agriculturiU 
enterprises, (2) men employed in public administration in 
higher grades and (3) professors of economics, banking 
etc. etc.” 

A Bengali Journal of Economics 

* 

Asked as to what was going to be the exact type of his 
journal the Professor said: « 

^“It would be a^'monthly journal, in Bengali, of economics 
(theoretical and applied), the applications of industrial research 
and scientific inventions, social welfare and material progress.” 

' — — ■ — - . . -T ^ - —.* ■■■“ ■ ■ • ... - 

* Amtitm Bomt Patrika^ Calcutta, 23 Januaty, 1936 . 
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Asked as to what would be the object of the journal* 
Mr. Sarkar said that the journal would functioa as an organ of 
banking, foreign trade, money-nlarket, insurance, industrializa¬ 
tion, agricultural enterprises, railway and shipping economics, 
public finance, economic legislaticyi, naftional he^ilth, technical 
education, muAicipal administration and^other civic interests. 

Economic News-Service 

• • • 

We understaivl the journal will have mainly 5 sections. 
Sectiorf *1. vfill deal with the “ wealth of Bengal ” profession 
by* profession. The data would be furnished by the reports 
of, correspondents specially employed for the purpose. The 
stantlard of lifg pjevailing among cultivators, artisans, fishers, 
boatmen, leather-workers, tweavers, shop-keepers, merchants, 
land-owners, exporters and importers, industrial workers, 
sailors, clerks, directors and founders of modern industries, 
banks and oth«r business establishments, all classes of the 
Bengali population—would be the main theme of these 
statistical and objective investigations ; Section 2. will deal with 
the agricultural, manufacturing and commercial activities of 
India excluding Bengal but including the Indian states ; 

Section 5. will deal with the “ qponomic developments of 
the world.”* It will seek to interpret the movements in 
foreign finance, indu^ries and* coTmmerce to the Indian 
businessmen and economists.* IndiS’s opportunities for 
co-operation with foreigners in all spheres of international trade 
and investment constitute likewise* a special subject of study. 
The facts of “ world-economy ” involving, as they do, 
the intimate interdependence of India and the other countries 
• in regard to economic function and material welfare will 
be placed before th^ readers in the form of a regular news¬ 
service. Section 4. will deal with the movements and 
pronouncements of the world’s prominent bankers, captains 
of industry, engineers, .chemists, experts in technical, 
commeraal and agricultural education, statisticians, econ¬ 
omists, finance-ministers and so forth. The programmes of 
learned societies,* business men’s associations, and bankers 
institutes fall within this section. 

And Section 5. will be given over to “interriews” with 
specialist? on problems of applied economics and economic 
fought. 
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‘ In all these sections Arthik Unnati^ although a monthly, 
intends to acquire the dynamic character of a weekly or 
even a daily newspaper. ^ 

Bibliogrraphy of Economics 

0 

Among the special features of the journal may be 
mentioned the following :— 

I 

1. A tabular statement of the contents (with occasional 
synopsis) pf the economic, financial, export-import, sutistical 
and allied journals in the Indian and foreign languages 
(including French, German, Italian, and whenever possible, 
Russian, Japanese and Turkr-sh). 

2. A serial announcement of Indian and’ foreign books 
on economics;'^ banking, commerce, technical education and 
all other branches of material and social welfare. 

3. Reviews of books. 

Economic Doctrines 

At least fifty per cent of the monthly, we understand, 
ivill devote itself to essays and discussions of permanent value 
bearing on the meihods and problems of the economic 
sciences. Bengali translations or summaries of the views 
and theories of foreign econo,grists of the present or preceding 
generations will also, forifj a marked*" characteristic of this 
journal. 



CHAPTER X. 

Economics and ^Journalism. * 

The only thing of any importance* that I am going to 
say this afternoon is that not every body that is invited to 
speak is a public Speaker. And my limitations are manifold. 
In the iffrst place, I have never been a journalist. ? may be 
a reader of journals %nd may have edited a commercial 
magazine for some time, but I am not a journalist in the 
strictest sense of the term. In tlie second place, it has not 
been convenien! for me to tajce part in politics in any manner, 
direct or indirect, in party politics or controversial politics 
of any sort. 

Iki-metaphysical Realities 

And thirdly, just those subjects in which our countrymen, 
our patriots, our nationalists, our statesmen seem to be 
interested the most are unfortunately the subjects in which 
my interest is almost nil. If it were possible for me to say 
that we people of India or rather the nations of Asia are 
destined to cfvilize the peoples of Europe and America I 
believe tha-t every one*of you Pres|bnt here and most of my 
countrymen would consider that •! was* making a profound 
statement. 

My countrymen are as a rule willing only to listen to 
such stories as have their. Leitmotif in tSe idea that western 
civilization is the civilization of macffines. Our countrymen, 
generally speaking, are not prepared to recognise the humanity 
of the Eur-American naen and women. If, for instance, 
I were to say that the men and women of India are morally 
and spiritually superior to the men and women of Europe 
and Ameiaca I believe mcfct of you would at once applaud 
me and say, “ hertf is a great philosopher indeed !” 

Ite ms Iike;this tre the farthest removed from my investiga¬ 
tions and even from my imagination. M’y brain is made of 

* Short-hand samiiiary of a lecture delivered at the Bangiya Sahitya 
Taruhad, Calcutta, > n Januaty 34, 1926 u 3der the auq>icts 01 the Indian 
JournalUta' Association. • 
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sterner staff. There is absolutely nothing of metaphysics and 
speculative abstraction in my thoughts and activities. And 
as I said, just those topics fjr which my countrymen display 
the greatest enthusiasm happen to be the subjects in which 
I myself am the poorest. , So I shall not be surprised if 
you are disappointed with me this afternoon. 

Every man an Economist 

It seems to me, however, that there are certain things 
in whicii you and I may have somethirfg in common, al¬ 
though most of my countrymen and perhaps many of you 
present here are great philosophers and metaphysicians. 
Perhaps you may not object to believing that there is such 
a thing as bread and butter, and I beUevc that you and 
my countryrPen in general are not prepared to neglect this 
bread and butter question in human relations. So far as I 
am concerned, let me confess that there is no other thing that 
has possessed my mind more powerfully than this economic 
question. 

You are interested in rising prices, I am also interested 
in them. You are interested in vital statistics, You are 
interested in every thing that has a bearing on your individual 
and domestic welfare,i, I am no less interested therein. And 
although I may not be ^ philosopher such as might be 
appreciated in Indm iA her presen. moods there is at least 
one little touch which pefhaps may create sympathy between 
yourselves, as well as myself. 

Gentlemen, eveyy*human being is an economist. The man 
in the street has certain .opinions hi regard to taxes, in regard 
to railway rates and so on. And so I wonder if, after all, 
there is anything on which I could enlighten you this 
afternoon. 


Current Tendencies in Economics 

You are siudents 6f economics and as journalists 
certainly I take it for granted that you have been studying 
contemporary ec^omic tendencies qiliie keenly. It wiU 
perhaps be superauous to inform you that the contemporary 
economist is not interested in mere abstract problems. To¬ 
day the student of economics visits factories, measures the 
acreage of land under cultivation, counis the number of 
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cultivators in the villages, studies tfie longevity of tlJfe infants, 
investigates the conditions of the working cl^ss, of the i^ustee 
and so on and so on. Economic treatises of recent years 
in French, in Italian, in German, in English have been 
devoting a greater and greater number of pages to the 
description of* statistical facts and first-hand investigations 
bearing on factories, to tthe annual reports of banks and 
export-import houses and such like things. Economists 
of to-day * take interest in problems relating to the relation 
betwet^i* worJiL, jfliysical exertion or fatigue and efficiency. 
.Students of economics are discussing the food values of 
things consumed by the labouring class, by the student 

conyiiunity, by the middle cluss and so on. 

• • 

Triumph of the Historical School 


In other words, every man win; is in the least interested 
in economic pi«bleins or economic investigations approaches 
this subject in a nuinner almost entirely different fixnn that in 
which economists are said to have ajjproached their problems, 
say, about three or four decades ago. If I am allowed to use 
one abstract word 1 should say that economics has become 
“intensive’' and has become humanized, has become realistic. 
If I may u^ a still more abstract an^i geiiCralized term I may 
say that “socialism” has invaded ami invaded successfuly the 
whole domain of eccfnomic scieni^e. ^I’his is the state at 
wliich you and I, economists, journalists, statistician!} and .so 
toith, fiml themselves at the present moment, .namely, the 
conquest of economics by socialism.# If I might u.se an 
academic expression in this connection* ]^erhaps I might say 
^ that the dream of the “historical *school” has at last been 
fulfilled. For, it is the historical school or historical method 
of investigation in eeonornic science that has been displaying 
its most prominent results before our very eyes. 


Persistence of. the Classical School 

* • . . • ... 
But allh'jugn the historical school, although socialism is 

so preponderant %nd has been making conquests in every 

field of economic endeavour and everf region of economic 

speculation I pause here and ask you to consider if this so- 

called historical school has been able to contribute a single 

truth of solid significance ig the science of economics. My 
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position bn this question is very decided and very emphatic. 
Inspite of the ^undisputed conquests of socialism in theory 
and practice in economics f^s well as in politics, to-day^ 
in 1926 I venture still to assert, that whatever may be its 
contributions to socielogy and interpretation of history, 
socialism as such has failed to contribute a single thought 
of substantial importance to the science of economics. 
Ecop.omics as such, eccnomics as science continues to be 
governed to-day as it was a generation or two ago by the old, 
we mayv2all it iiiedival, “classical” school'. Our Oil(^ friend 
Ricardo and his “economic man”, those^ century-old categories, 
continue still to govern the huvs of economic science. 

The Problem of Value ■ • 

In other words, the controversy between the classical 
school and the historical school has been closed, and so far 
as the present-day conditions are concerned, has been closed 
in favour of the classical school. 'Fhe thought of every 
economic investigator, of every theorist who has to deal with 
the problem of value is in all essentials thoroughly Ricardian, 
or shall I call it ? neo-Ricardian. Because, after all, 
when you come down to liie fundamentals of economic 
thought what is it that you are supremely concerned with ? 
Not with fatigue, not with lo^Tjjevity, not with the food-values, 
not with the labour conihions })at fundanienially with only one 
thing, namely, the problem oi value. And to this problem the 
contribution of socialism or wiiaievtT name we may choose to 
give it is virtually nil. * Speaking in terms of race, if such a racial 
distinction in the fealm of economic theory is allowable, it is 
to be admitted that in the dispute, British vs, German 
school, it is the British that still obtains in scientific 
speculations, 'f'his is however a cor.troversial question and 
I need not deal with it any more. 

The War-Monies 

t 

Take the problem of money. You are aware how during 
the war, in Englapd, in Germany, in Trance, as well as in 
Italy, in all warring countries especially on the continent 
money as a thing that one used to know ceased to exist. It 
was nothing but paper, and paper without metallic, cover tthe 
one could see. The printing pi^ss manufactured paper-noats 
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and these were accepted by every body without an; objection • 
in all transactions. The absence of metallic substance did 
not interfere with the people’s (|Dnceptions of money. 

• Knapp’s Revolutionary Theory 

a 

Now about ten years previous to the War, in 1905, a 
German Professor, F. Knapp published Die staatliche 
Theorie des Geldes. In this book •he set the question “Why 
is it that- certain substances are called money and are 
recognised as such ?” And he replied thus : “Money»is money 
because the Government calls it so. That is all. Money has 
no* value in itself. There is no commodity that could be 
described as the unit of value, * or that might merit the 
character of <k standard of measurement. And yet.certain 
things pass for money.” * 

The only explanation in Knapp’s estimation is that it is 
the society, it js the social recognition, it is the community, 
it is the popular will, known as the state or organised in the 
state that calls a substance money. And in a characteristic 
manner, very epigrammatically he says that money has 
validity but no value. 

The War came and the nations of Europe recognised the 
importance ‘^and were convinced of* the value of Knapp’s 
revolutionary teachings, for hi^ prophecy seemed fulfilled to 
the last letter. Indeefl in those ^ays, there was no money. 
Nowhere was there any gold, any silver, any metallic substance 
in the exchange relations on tl;j|: market. Yeu civilization 
was not extinct, the Governments existed, people were making 
payments while purchasing goods, people were accepting 
paper. One might say that in !he world of economics 
•people had said '‘'‘Hari BoP^ to money. Money actually 
came to a state at whicdi it had validity but no value. 

Post-War “Back to Gold” 

The •War was over.* Everji body began to think of 
financial reconsfruction and currency reconstruction. And 
the first country «which started the reconstruction,—which 
country do you believe ?—curiously enoi/^h, it was Bolshevik 
Russia that started the post-war monetary reconstruction of 
Europe,-set the ball rolling back towards metal ! How has 
the rouble been re-establisbed ? how has the Mark been 
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TC-establialied ? how has • the pound been re-established ? 
Not on the theory of Knapp, not on the theory of any 
“nominalist” to' the effect thr.t money is nothing but a sign, 
but on the old, again the old classical, “quantitative” theory 
of money, namely, metals and nothing but metals. 'And now 
we in India too are trying tO'..ie ourselves down back to gold. 

Altogether, then, where do w© find ourselves to-day in 
1926 ? In spite of the • revolutionary theory^ in regard to 
money and in spite of the war-time and post-war experiences 
of a re’\^bliitionary character, the world Has goneit|ack to 
the old metallisiic, very solid metallist'ic, the classical theory 
of money. The solid sense of mankind is not yet tutored 
enough to accept anything as money excej)! a ringing clicking 
piece of memi, or at any rate, its jmoxy. *Ag?ain our friend 
Ricardo. Economics as science ‘refuses to get loose from its 
classical moorings. Classicism dies hard. We are already 
on another debatable ground. 

Cooperative Credit 

Not less controversial than the current economic theories 
are the prol)lems of applied economics or economic 
development. ^ 

In regard to India let us take the (jiiestion of co-operation. 
I am not talking of the ‘present r.on-CD-operation vs co¬ 
operation in matters political. I am talking of the simple, 
familiar, economic co-operation, to be more precise, co¬ 
operative credit such a*s* has been prevalent among the 
agricultural classes* in every part^ of the world for about two 
generations. * 

I know that co-operation, co-ojjerative agricultural credit 
has failed to inspire the enthusiasm of our patriots and 
nationalists. There has throughout been a iUsj)icion among 
our countrymen all these t>venly years or so to the effect that 
some bow or other the poverifmeni is trying tfi do some 
thing mysterious, some iukmuk with the agricultural class by 
inculcating among the cultivators the prinofples of co-opeiative 
credit. Our countrymen have failed to explain exactly where 
the mystety lies and yet the suspicion is there. And without 
rhyme or reason the impression has cot abroad that there 
must be something wrong wi^ co-operative credit as such. 
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At any rate, it has not become as popular as it, might other¬ 
wise be, i 

Now, gentlemen, I may ask you a very pertinent questiow. 
The question is this “Is co-opfrativfc credit .useful te 
the people of India to a certain extent and for certain 

purposes ?” If so, those patriots who are talking of 

village reconstruction should try to find out as to how to 
make use of this* instrument of welfare. And if it is 

already th^>e initiated by the Government it would* be 
unwise ^ on the part of the patriots to ignore its achievements 
or utilise the results accomplished. I need not discuss it any 
further. 

Fopeigrn •Capital 

Take, again, the problem of foreign capital. Because 

these is the word •“foreign” our patriots and nationalists 
find something essentially wrong in it. Our Sivadeshi sense 
revolts against it automatically. But here, again, let me 
ask you :—‘‘How much of modern India, how much of 
this city of Calcutta, for instance, owes to indigenous Indian 
capital, to our own initiative, to oui own resources ? and how 
much of the middle cla.ss to-day, how nu’cfi of the intellectuals 
t)f India, of Bengal, to come nearci hovae, owe their bread 
and butter lo foreign capit.al aiyi ' to •foreign busi/iess 
organization ?” 

To this my answer is definite. i'erlTaps hit), nay, seventy 
five })cr cent of our present-.-lay wealth ar.^l culture, both 
materia! and spiritual, we ow-e id forei*n re.soiirces. And I 
iveliSve tliat in the near future it is foreigxU ca])iLal, primarily 
British capital that is goin^j; to help the middle class in the 
first place, and the working men in the second place. And in 
the liiird place it is going to relie ve the agricultural centres 
of Bengal of j;heir teeming niiMions by creating new careers 
for them in the industries. * 

Just as co-operative ^iredit is one of the greatest forces tha,^ 
you can possiblly conceive of as an agency to uplift the^ 
villagers, exactly in the same manner it is with foreign capita 
that we can hope to cope with unemployment that is a 
prominent feature of our econctnic life all along the line. 
Howiyer humiliating it might be to our national self-respect, 
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yet undet the present circumstances I am quite prepared to 
swallow foreign capital for it- certain number of years. 

Commission on Agriculture 

Let us take now the proposed Roya'l Commission on 
Agriculture. It was announced in the papers two or three 
days ago and I notice that „our patriotSj, our statesmen and 
publicists have been suspecting something mysterious which 
the Govern.:.ent is alleged to be ^doing ili orbcr to wean 
away the people from their “natural leaders'’. Some 300,000 
members of the middle class, including women, children, and 
old persons, are supposed to be the qatqral leader^', of, say, 
50 millio*:s of Bengalis 1 » 

Now, we have been told that the Government intends to 
create a breach between the so-called leaders and the masses. 
But, gentlemen, as I said, my brain’ is made of sterner 
stuff. It is impossible for me to swallow anything and every¬ 
thing. I should say that a commission is a commission and 
an inquiry is an inquriy. 

And every body admits that inquiries have to be instituted 
into the agriculturjil conditions of the peasants of Bengal 
and other parts of India. Suppose certaili items, namely, 
the legal, have not ^beAr includtd in the terms of reference, 
and,' in the secdnd place, suppose that by improving the 
agriculture of India Great Britain also derives some benefit, 
what’s t 5 ie harm ?, 

We have b^en told seriously by very responsible leaders 
that England is trying to* improve the lot of millions and 
millions of our people not in order to improve our conditions 
but with the object of relieving •unemployment among the 
British working classes. Wonderful logic! Let that be so. 
Gentlemen, but the chief question for us is; Does the 
measure have any lo(jpholes* by which we a|.so can make 
some profit ? • 

Take an instance from trade and commerce. In every 
commercial transaction both parties derive benefits. When 
I want to sell some thing to you, you will buy it only 
when you know that you are going to derive some benefit 
There is no doubt that L want to derive ^me profit also. 
But just because of this are you going to chuck rne out 
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although the transaction is beneficial to you at \;he same'» 
time ? Every piece of internal trading, every export and' 
import is carried on on this mutlalistic basis. 

An Objective Method of.Approach 

On that principle I ask,—“ If England obtains some 
benefit by the proposed Commissu^n wliads tiie harm to 
India?” I, do ipot see in it. anything unnatural, anything 
sinister whicli might justify us in condemning or bfiycotting 
the Coihmissidn. The question for us is to inquire whether 
some of the profits are likely to be enjoyed by several 
hundreds or thousands or millions of our own people. 

if anything*, ris lias been recognised, India also is to be 
benefited by the labours ^^f the Commission.’* The very, 
prospect of Great Britain gainirg something out of the 
transaction can therefore be no excuse for our denouncing 
it. Like practicM business men the people of India must 
welcome anything and everything that brings stime substantial 
benefit to the country, no mailer if others also profit by it at 
the same time. 

That is the objective and positive way of looking at 
things. It bespeaks neither prudenc^ nor patriotism always 
to suspect sCme mysterious, under hand dealing in every 
proposition coming from the *sid/ of the Government. 
This sort of nervousness on the 'part ofour journalists and 
public men is utterly regrettable, to say the least. » Neither 
the peasants nor the workingnieh* are Jikely to*have any 
respect for the intelligence and statesmanship of the “natural 
leaders”, should these latter continue »to display their talents 
in this manner for ary length of time. 

Relations between Journalists and Economists 

I do not intend to tread any more on such contentious 
grounds. *1 have already faken j;oo much of your time by 
referring to confroversial matters which really lie outside 
the scope of my Jfelk. My subject this evening is neither 
economic theory nor economic development. My subject, 
if I may so call it, is of a “formal” character. The question I 
propose to discuss may be thus worded: “ To what extent 
have the ^onomists and joiirnalists of India helped each 
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when he gets there certain journals from home, when he reads 
them and sees • the kind of j^ews produced in the papers of 
those Western cities, and when he compares these latter with 
the journals of Calcutta or Bombay what can be his impres¬ 
sion ? He does not ffcel ix uch inspired bv his home-stuff in 
spite of his patriotism.^, 

Calcutta'Improvement Trust 

« * 

I n>ay single out one or two concrete in.stanc^\s. After 
twelve years when I found myself first af. Esidanade, I ^noticed 
that there was an immense boulevard running in Calcutta 
from south to north with‘stately buildings constructed or in 
process of construction on both sides. It w'ars a/erriblc surprise 
to me, a iTuge street, uien and women engaged in either 
repairs or new constructions. Certainly this is a new thing 
in the city, but in the course of twelve years I do not remem¬ 
ber to have seen anything in the dailies, weeklies or monthlies 
of Bengal. I have never noticed a single news item or a 
single reporter’s story,—which might point to the fact tliat 
Calcutta was actually undergoing tremendous changes. 

I may inquire to-day,-does this fact constiure an item of 
economics or rot? and does this news have.a claim upon 
journals or not ? A city is being repaired or brfng re-built— 
is not that a news of \|ecfirjoniic itif portance ? Is not the 
reconsthiction of a* city arti economic problem ? From the 
fact that there have been going on so matiy changes it is 
quite clear'that groups of Hfchitects and builders, both Indian 
and foreign, must •iliave been flourishing during this jieriod- 
Hundreds of individuals must have grown fat in the mean 
time, 'fhe executions of this Improvement 'J’rust must have 
been promoting the architectural as well as engineering trades 
in Calcutta. Does not all this affect the life of the Bengali 
citizen, of Bengal’s working men and women, tlic material 
condition of the middle class pf Bengal ? With a little 
economic sense one can ♦easily understand that this affects 
the lives of, if not thousands, at least, hundreds of families 
in Calcutta and outside in Bengal. * 

I am discussing the rebuilding of the city not from the 
aesthetic and architectural but from the economic .standpoint, 
namely, to what extent this affects the engineering*of Bengal, 
the business capacity and business potentialities of the 
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Bengalis and to what extent it has^ served to give living to 
hundreds of tamilies in Bengal. Can not the readers*expect 
discussion on such topics in the great dailies of Calcutta ? 
I repeat, therefore, that Indian jouTnals, so far as economics is 
concerned, -are unrepresentative in character. The journals 
have failed to photograph, to portray, in a realistic manner, 
the industries and trades that have sprung up in and around 
Calcutta during the last twelve years. * 

High Prices of Fish 

• 

Municipal reconstruction is a very important item. I 
shall -now take a more modest item, the consumption of fish. 
It is a very small item no doubt but to us, people of Bengal, 
it is not an injigriificant item of economic life Fish forms 
one of the principal elements in the dietary of tjie Bengali 
people. For the last,three or four weeks I have been visiting 
the fish markets and I have come to know that certain fish 
sells at one seer* per Rupee. Evidently a very high price. 
And the question at once arises, is the same number of people 
consuming fish at the present day as, say, a decade ago ? or 
is it that new families that did not eat fish twelve years ago 
have begun eating now, thus adding to the demand ? Besides, 
who knows if the families that could afford to eat fish twelve 
years ago are sfill in a position to do so 

The rise in price is, a fact, bit this fact is bound up with 
innumerable other facts in the daUyiife, ^he daily tastps, the 
daily demands of our people Certain conditions may have 
been created in the money market which perhaps makes it 
impossible for the older families to maintain the same stan¬ 
dard of living as before. It may eyen be that a higher 
standard of living has become prevalent among certain 
altogether new families. Thus considered, no matter from 
what stand point, we ate in the midst of an accomplished 
social, shall we call it class ?—revolution. 

Now, ^hat have the journals done to bring home to their 
readers the procisses—slow but Steady—that have marked 
this revolution ? T,he journals that would function as re¬ 
presentative organs would send their reportq^s to the markets 
to find out what class of people are consuming fish, to which 
kinds of families the servants that come to the market belong, 
and so on. One does not have to be a precise statistician 
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in order to watch these phenomena. With no uncommon 
objec'tive sense it is quite possible for a journalist to study the 
changes in ,the character of the population of Calcutta as 
evidenced in the consumption of the primary articles of food»^ 
I repeat, therefore, that Indian journals are unrepresentative. 

u 

Bengrali Exporters and Importers 

I 

I have been in ’Calcutta only five or six weeks. The 
number of visitors and letters that have received in this 
shorf time is large. Many of these visitors ' and letter- 
writers are business men. They have been engaged in export 
and import trade for,the last lo or \2 years or more. There 
must be many others of this type whom^ I have not been able 
to toucl|^. On enquiry I haye been able to ascertain that 
this foreign trade is the source of steady income that ranges 
from Rs. 250 to Rs. 1000 per month to quite a large number 
of young Bengalis. , 

It has appeared to me that the lives and activities of these 
Bengalis, their struggles and aspirations, the difficulties in 
their way could be very interestingly depicted in the news 
columns of journals. Is it not the duty of journalists to find 
out how a new commerce is being created in Bengal and has 
been growing up befbre our very eyes ? 

These young Bengif^lis have been making solid contribu¬ 
tions* to the intellect and^professional life of the community. 
They do not constitute any effervescence, any mere swadeshi 
agitation or wordy, proflkganda. Solid stuff as they are, they 
represent a fundamental change in the outlook, in the grasp 
of life, in the realistic 'sense of Bengali manhood. 

t' 

But it is curious that during all these years of my sojourn 
abroad I have never come across any news, any paragraph 
saying that certain Bengalis engaged in foreign trade, say, with 
Japan or England or Germany or - America have been experien¬ 
cing such and such dffiSculti^s. One might enpect news¬ 
papers reporting that Indian insurance ^societies or banking 
institutions have become an absolute«necessity in order to 
promote and protect the business interests of the Bengalis who 
have been carrying on trade with foreign countries. But Indian 
journals do not represent the growing life and ambitions of 
the Bengali people. 
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Propaganda among Jute-growe^ 

Export and import, youf may argue, ^ilthough not quite 
rightly, do not constitute ah important factor in Bengali life. 
Take, fchen, jute, which certainly is something great. And we 
may ask, “ what have the j(|urnalists done to enlighten the 
readers in regard to the peiiodical changes in the fortunes of 
this important item in* Bengali ecohomic life ?” An attempt 
is alleged to have been made by some of our leaders, I do 
not know exactly, but at ahy rate it was mentioned in the 
papej-ss to .rediTce the amount of jute under cultivation. I 
do not know to what extern the attempt took material shape 
jlnd with what success, but this is a fact. 

• Suppose I were a journalist what should I have done ? 
I would have gone to tho^e villages or sent somebody to those 
spots where the propagandists were at work inducing the 
cultivators to reduce the cultivation. I would not only have 
reported the .speeches and activities of the prapagandists but 
also the inevitable warm reception given by the cultivators 
with latAis (cudgels). For it seems to me that the lectures 
to the cultivators to the effect that they should reduce cultiva¬ 
tion ®f jute without any corresponding measures to organize 
their marketing power could not have been greeted with 
anything but lathyousadhi {argument^m ad baculum). 

If I were a journalist and^ if I were a representative man, 
if I were a democrat ^nd if 1 wero a “ijatural leader” too, that 
aspect of the propaganda among jute-growers should not 
and would not have escaped ,,jrie and I am. sure to have 
reported it. But Indian journals are not representative 
enough. ^ * 

Khaddar Economics 

Now take the khaddar and charka movement. I believe 
tkat the movement has proved to be useful both as a 
politicaji as well as a moral weapon. The lecturers and 
propagandists »have rendered irnmense service to the country 
ky constantly harping on the khaddar and the charka. But 
the economic aspect of the thing, so useful to the people, has 
hardly received the attention it deserves in fthe columns of 
journals. Is there any journal, daily, monthly or weekly, 
except perhaps the ones belonging to the propaganda itself. 
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^ ivhich ha^; tried to report on those families that have taken to 
charka or produced khaddar *and thereby have been able to 
add to their incortjes ? \ 

The propositian is quite simple. If so much khaddar is 
is being sold, as I have been noticing every where, in ]&ombay, 
Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow and Calcutta, ^o much must 
have been produced. «It could have been produced only 
under certain conditions,, namely, either some of those people 
who had been in the spinning or weaving industry have got a 
tremendous fillip on account of the new movements, or 
families that were not used to spinning or weavifig niu^l have 
found it a paying proposition to take to these new lines. 
Now, when there is a market ready and when producers are 
there we can expect but one consequence, The producers 
must have b^een making money, nnust have been becoming 
prosperous, or at any rate, must have been enriched to a 
certain extent. But where are the dailies, weeklies etc to 
furnish us with news in regard to the actual changes that are 
likely to have taken place in the standard ot living, whatever 
be their worth, as a result of the j)roduction of khaddar by 
the cultivators ? 

Khaddarists or non-Kbaddarists, swarajists or non-descripts, 
all journalists could have enlightened their readers with 
knowledge regarding thb developments of this new source of 
income in these days oh chfonic unepiployrnent. One does 
not have to bs a spinner or*weaver by profession in order to 
be able to report that the introduction of charka or produc¬ 
tion of khaddar has brougljt'’ some financial relief to a certain 
number of people. , 

% 

What is Economic Journalism ? 

Gentlemen, it is not my intention* to inflict upon you a 
lecture which is virtually tantamount to an impeachment of 
Indian journalism. Perhaps my knowledge is very limited. 
I have seen only parts and therejfore can say only but parts. 
I have communicated to you my impression^ and it is for the 
journalists to refute me. 

I may go on nfentioning, item by item, along the same 
lines but perhaps I have already told you enough of unpleasant 
truths. It is only necessary to add that economic journalism 
does not. imply writing haranguejr on agriculture, mknufacture 
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and commerce or publishing c^itd'rial lectures on »icono»ic 
ideals, visions and dreams. I rio not say that life should be 
devoid of ideals, that there should be no play of imagination 
in our writings. I am not for curbing in any way the growth 
of personality. I may be quite objective and realistic in my 
view point. Bat my objective sense does not deny the utility 
and dynamic significance, of idealism.’ 

All that I want to announce is that economic journalism 
would consist'chiefly in describing realistically, item by 
item, all ?he liJttle incidents that constitute the life, th» growth 
and the developments df the dilferent professional, occupational 
or functional groups of the population. The activities of the 
diffem^n t economic orders that make the community naturally 
form the subject matter of the economic news-service that I 
am speaking of. I am looking for a sound ilnd healthy 
appreciation among journalists of those smallest particulars 
that constitute the complex entity called life. 

Profession by Professi on 

I have used the word ‘professional groups’, and I want to 
stick to it. Journalists, who care to do justice to the 
economic interests of the people will have to approach the 
protdems of life function by function, profession by profession, 
group by group. Vor all practical purposes there is hardly 
any thiiur as the nation. A natioiif is ^n abstraction. But 
there is such a thing as the peasant, there is such’a thing 
as the .agricultural labourer. Tb^e is the jotdjr, there is 
the aratdar, there is the boatman. There are clerks, school 
masters, industrial workers, bankers, 7 ^emin*dars and so on. 

' “Why this sort of fine distinctions?” one may ask, “are 
we not all brothers ? ^ We Bengalis are all brethren, we 
Indians are all brethren”. My answer is as follows: The 
interests and problems of the different professional or 
occupational groups are ijot always identical. They may 
very ofteli be <iifferent and conflicting. To ignore these 
differences would be to ignore the truth. Let me give you 
certain instances fr< 5 m Europe. 

Agriculture vs. Manufacture in Italy 

In Italy, today, as the Corriere della Sera. (Milan) 
epprts it, the problem of a \:ommercial, treaty with Germany 
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is being studied by the iiijiustrial and agricultural classes 
in two entirely different spirits. The Italian manufacturers 
are anxious lest the terms of the treaty should be so 
favourable to Germany as to enable her without difficulty to 
export the manufactured gi ods and successfully compete with 
the Italian articles op the Italian market. The manufacturing 
classes are therefore advising the Italian Government to 
establish high rates of tariff. 

Buj:^ the cultivators of Italy have quite thf^ contrary 
propositions. What they care for especially is an 
extensive foreign outlet for the food-stuffs and other 
articles of raw produce. To them Germany appears 
in the light of a good friend, as one who can absorb 

much of their exports. They want the Italian government 
therefore to coax the Germans in such a manner as to induce 
them to be friendly to the imports from Itg,ly. 

The question of Germans as competitors, such as perplexes 
the Italian manufacturers, does not touch the Italian 
agriculturists in the least. Rather, in the estimation of 
these latter, German raade goods are less costly and better 
in quality than their own swadeshi goods. Altogether, one 
notices from the df-ily reports in the p^per that the 
agricultural and manu^acti^ring interests of Italy are almost 
diametrically opposed to each other. * 

Public finance in France 

The financial 4difficulties of France are well known in 
India as elsewhere. Voii are aware how ministry after 
ministry has been falling on the question of ways and mean^. 
And why ? Because the proposals of,finance ministers are not 
getting the support of more than a very limited number of 
parties, sections or groups. 

The Joumee IndustrielU (PAris) reports that the office of 
the present finance-miniker, M. Loucheftr, is bring inun¬ 
dated with suggestions and proposals ft;om #very nook and 
corner of the country. And these are not all of the same 
piece. Today the chambre syndicate des metaux is interviewing 
him with an advice. Tomorrow there are exchanges of 
views with the chambers of commerce, regional«oT national. 
The groups of banking unions from the northern or 
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southern districts have certain things to say. No^ is the 
Mssociation des commenants dttaUlants (association of retail 
dealers) to remain without a word on the vftxed questions 

from its own standpoint. 

% 

Interests Ccmflieting* in^fpite of Freedom 

Italy is an independent, sovereign country. So also is 
France. But the mere fact of freedom cannot hide the fact 
that such a thing ^ as “country’s welfare” or “national good” 
hardly exists in the mentality of the inhabitants,. The 
interests are di\'erse, mujitiform and heterogeneous. 

On every economic issue in these countries there are 
myriads of conflicting proposals. EVery piece of economic 
legislation has My undergo modifications in order to meet 
the requirements of hundihds of different intefests. On 
each occasion the problem is to organize a system that is 
likely to be the least harmful to the greatest number of 
interests. • 

Cultivators vs. Industrial Workers in Bavaria 

'Die facts of such pluralistic life in the economic world 
I noticed in Bavaria also, while I was trav liuig in the Isar 
Valley about a.year and a half ago. One did not iiave to be 
any specially grfled agricultural expert to find out that the 
regions of Southern Germany weVe yonderfully pros^'erous. 
Almost every house in the villages and '’smaller cities was 
new, and not a single house belonging to the fanners seemed 
to be owned by needy or proVerty stricken people. I 
observed the men and women working on the farm from 
“sunrise to dewy eve”, a picture o'> hard and strenuous 
labour rewarded with rich harvests of variegated hues. 
And the meals taken by the cultivating families were 
conspicuous in number (five times a day) as well as quite 
substantial in stuff. 

Naturally, as an external»observer 1 felt greatly inspired 
by such sights oi> plenty and prosperity. But it was not 
long before I received a shock. I happened to come into 
contact with several working men and I- had to listen on 
various occasions to such stories as the following : “Yes, 
agriculture is flourishing in Germany. The cultivators 
have grown. fat. They have built new houses. They are 
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living in palaces, one say. But do you know the 

reason ? Recent German I'^gislation has been exceptionally 
favourable to the agricultural classes. It has been the 
policy of the government to place the main brunt qf taxation 
on industry, d’he factory,^owners are not in a position to 
operate their works. The factories are working part-time 
and working men have been thrown out of employment.” 

One may, then, ask, “is it always safe to j'oslulate the 
happinps or 0[)iilence of the industrial workers where the 
agricultural classes are happy or opulent, ami viie, versa ?” 
Bavaria’s case should afford a warfiine; auainst tiiu facik- 
way of discussing the 'jci-callet.l “national intraests” in a 
unitaiy manner. And one should be careful not to go, away 
with the pleasant thought that^ all the clKssds of population 
are becomintr equally rich on account cjf a certain measure 
or certain policy of economic development. 

Journalism on Functional ^asis 

If, tl'.en, we in India wish to represent all tlie varied 
interests we have to make distinctions. 'I’lie country will 
have to be approached, class by class, group by group, 
function by function,^ ])rofession by professiot?. It will not 
do to begin life with the jiostulate that whatever is good' 
to the Zemindars is hk^'ly *io be g<«od also to the tenants. 
Nor can we afford not if. believe that in very many cases 
the working men and women connoi st:e eye to eye with 
their employers, Indian of foreign. 

Nay, there ar^' many occasions wheai the mnjur, shnitnik 
or the workingmen are likely to have nothing in common 
with the kishafi, chashi or the peasants. It is not safe, 
socially and economically, to take the labourers and cultivators 
as consliluting one class with a united complex of incerests. 
We should be prepared for situations in whicli the ?najur 
and the kishan do not belong to <i)ne and the same ^larty. 

It will not be helping the solution of economic issues 
by practising an ^ostrich-like indifferened' or shyness to these 
divergences. In the interest of genuine democracy our 
journalism will have to address itself to the economic 
questions, whether taxation or currency matters, on functional, 
professional, class basis. • 
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the Brain Stuff 

% 


One word more. Gentlemen, what we need most in 
India today is the reorganization of our brain stuff. It 
appears to me that the brainsj|of a considerable section of 
India are at the present moment full of metaphysical 
platitudes. We have to come down to the earthly earth 
and grapple with the facts of lifer, dull, prosaic and muddy 
as it is. " 


W\i'* have to learn to say and must liave to practise the 
couragfr to say in so many words that a spade is a spade and 
nothing more. It is high time, for us to refuse believing 
that India is thv. j^uru of mankind, to refuse believing,—within 
closed doors !—that the ujcn and women of Indiii are superior 
to the men and women of Eur-America. Further, the time 
has come when Ave should be bold enougli to declare without 
vagueness that rnen and women of Fair-America to-day 
are morally, intellectually, aye. spiritually far above the 
men and women of Asia. 


The courage to face realities is all that is needed in our 
countrymen. The brain-stuff of Voung India cannot be 
reconstructed without strong doses ot this courage. 

We need likewise strong doses Cd objective sense such as 
may enable Indian , patriots * and statesmen, students of 
philosophy and social science., dusiTvsss men, industrialists 
and others to cultivate a keen interest in the trifling common¬ 
places of the hour and yet appreciate them as different 
fceder.s of the momentous complex jenown as national 
Avelfare. A great future can be kuilt up not by practising 
blindness to the weaknesses of our individual and national 
character but by frankly admitting them nnd trying to lay 
the foundations of a new edifice on this positive knowledge 
regarding the actualities that surround us. Journalists have 
no mean part to play, in this intellectual and spiritual 
reconstruction ,that Young India needs so badly at the 
presen; moment. 



CHAPTER XI. 


ladia and .Western Countrie's^ 

4 

Intenricwcd by forward Prof. Banoy Kiam&r Sarkar 
gare an interesting account of his views on and the ex^>erience 
of the difierent countries that he had visited ui coJftTie of 
the last twelve years. His views will throw a new light on 
the mentality and attitude, of the foreign powers towards 
India. 

America and India 

As Prof. Sarkar lived in America for a considerable num¬ 
ber of years, he was asked ; 

Q : What are the ectmomic conse«juej)ces of the War 
on America ? 

A; The War his given America a treuicnd^-us pusli as 
an economic power ; culturally also America has in recent 
years risen high in the estimation of the continent of Euiope. 

Q ; Can you give an exact idea of the present attitude 
of the Americans towards India ? * 

A : So far. as India!! , I..a'>onr Inenograiion is concerned 
it is a closed question. But b jth American Government as well 
as the public are positively friendly lo travellers, -nerchanis 
investigators and “bona siudetiis of India. Responsible 

people in India shouk* fully reaU.-.e that Armrica i-o not hostile 
to Indians as such. It '.rouid be a great mistake to believe 
that Indians are regarded a.s undesirables in the United 
States of America. On the other hand, Indians of all ('.la.sses 
should make it a point to visit America in larger numbers and 
exploit the results of American experiments in tlemocracy, 
social organisation, pro[)agandu me,thod.s, industrial develop¬ 
ment and popular education with a view to, making them 
available for India. 

* 

Indian Institutes Abroad 

Q : What do you think .nboat the possilrility of establishing 
cultural exchange between India and the world ? 

____ 1 _ 

^ Jffirward, Calcutta,*3 March 1926 
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' > 5libatifjiiodcrn. WVfei, is 

Sbwng .cJiinly felt by- the intQUeoJuiils .in 

Germany and other countries, i But a definite pfeture ,qC.; the 
contemporary developments in India is lacking among these 
peoples. I have often been advia^d by» tji^ highest scientfic 
and educatipnal authorities in these countries to urge upon 
the financiers and patriots iof ray countly the necessity and 
importance of establishing Indian Institutes of Arts and 
Sciences at the leading culture-centres of the world. To give 
an instancy, should • certain Indian intellectuals be provided 
with financial support th'iy will be heartily welcome as Visiting 
Professors at the Universities of America, France and Germany. 

I 

» Foreign /attitude to Indian Politics 

Q : How do Americans, French and Germans view the 
political aspirations of Indians ? 

A ; They are jnore and more getting used to the thought 
that India will in no distant future acquire the same legal 
and political status in the comity of nations as Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. Objectively speaking, the 
League of Nations lias been helping forward, although cynics 

might say, unconsciously perhaps, this consummation. 

« 

TAe Land Systems pf Europe 

I 

Q ; Have you ever looked into t'ae'agricultural condi'dons 
of any country you have visited ? and which country do you 
consider mo^/L instructive for India frdAi the stand poiht of the 
land-svsteni ? , 

A : In certain parts of Italy the labd tenure is identical 
wiCh the Zemindari system of India and the economic 
condition of the ;>easant.s,is anythi?ig bitt desirable. France 
is a country of small peasant-proprietors. The trend of 
economic thought and legislation in liurope is to favour the 
I'rench system. The problem* in Ivurope has been to effect 
the transition from die Zemindari to th*e peasant-proprietorship 
and in this transition ^ the most remarkable results have been 
achieved by Germany. Denmark has followed the German 
land legislation. Great Britain has recently been trying to learn 
of Denmark and Germany. For India, therefore, to-day, the 

most useful .countries for investigation are Germany and 

* 

5 
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Denmark. In regard toiAmerica, Indians can take her as a 
teacher in ati least in on\ line, and that is the organisation 
of agricultural producers* combine. 

India in th^ Scale of Civilization 

4 

Q : How do ‘you regard .India’s cultural position in 
comparison with the countries you have visited ? 

^ : In reply to this question, I ?hould ignore for the 
present the fact that India is a subject country, Bi^t otherwise 
it is possible to establish a scale of “civilisation in which the 
relative position of tfie different nations may be concretely 
demonstrated. There is a tendency in certain qc^arters to 
believe-that Great Britain is .pn the descending curve. My 
impression is quite otherwise. Germany and the United 
States are certainly two rising cultural and economic factors in 
the world. But for all practical purposes,.these two countries 
together with England constitute a trio of the first class. To 
the same rank, but perhaps slightly lower in the scale, belongs 
France. In ray judgment, it is theses four nations that are 
creating 5 he civilization of the coni'auporary world. I am 
excluding here the little states like Switzerland, Belgium and 
Scandinavian countries as being small. Bvft they are by no 
means of second grade. , 

“'rhe next clkss, f:D<itinued the Professor, in the scale is 
constituted by three countries which, however, superficially 
should be regarded asMaving hardly anything in common with 
one another. ♦ These are Italy, Japan, and Russia. The 
problem in each of irhese countries is to catch up to the indus¬ 
trialism of the first class and bid final adieu to the lingoving 
vestiges of the medieval feudal-agrarian conditions. 

India comes just after these three countries, and were it not 
for the vastness of our population, I might almost have said that 
#ur developments, so as llfey go, have already reached the 
stage attained by the second class of n£itions. For us, there¬ 
fore, England, America, Germany and France are too high. 
It is Italy, Japan and Russia which, lying, as they do, just a 
step ahead of ns, should be considered to be furnishing practi- 
oal object-lessons in the working out of one*s way from- 
medievalism to modernism., 
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Diversity in Foreig?ii Rlionsate % , 

Q : With Which countrie/ do you thiiik should Indians 
cultivatfc^ intimate intercourse ? 

A ; •The scale of civilization indicated by me would 
have already made it clear asito what Indians are likely to 
expect from feach country. I am not^ne of those who would 
propagate the notion, false as it is, that Great Britain is inferior 
to Germany or America or Trancfi. But all the same, it is 
not advisable that Indian* culture should be dominated 
exclusively by any one system. I should invite all^the great 
powers to compete •with one another in the open Indian 
market. Naturally, therefore, tl^e more Indians begin to 
study k'rench ami German at home and go out to I'rance, 
Germany and'Anlerica for purposes of trade, scientific research, 
medical investigations, social service methods and so forth, 
the more enriched and diversilied will be the miml of India’s 
population. Wc cannot afford to have only a single track in our 
cultural atmospliere. 



CHAPTER XII 

Empire Developmei^t and Economic Indian 

India not in touch with Engrland 

I* 

India has failed to take advantage of British developments 
to ther extent that one might expect of a. country in so great 
association with Great Britain. We h^ave not v:are(? to follow 
or understand the land legislation and land reform movements 
that characterize the Ens-lish economic history of the last two 
decades. Some of the most fruitful British,activities‘in the 
fields of so«.ial assurance and labor welfare have likewise had 
no repercussion on Indian public life or government 
enterprise. 

The amount of real cultural contact betvTeen J'ingland and 
the Indian people is very small and anything but intimate. 
Even in regard to literature, philosophical investigations, 
educational experiments and scientific research we do not 
understand Great Britain until it is perhaps as a rule thirty 
to forty years too late. I am only stating fact without 
trying to account fof it or explain it. 'Die Ck liural agencies 
in India, whether they be dontrolle 4 and directed by Indians 
or by Englishmen^ do^ !V3t attend to this lack of spiritual 
contact between India and British progress in a systematic, 
comprehensive and praciibioal manner. Or, at any rate, to be 
less aggressive, .the connecting links do not function 
efficiently or adequately^ 

East and West identical. 

There is a class of metaphysicians who would at once 
retort, “Well, England or for that matter Western civilization 
is entirely different in mental outlook from Indian and 
Oriental culture. Tjie two wtfrlds have UiOved,> along two 
different linc.s in the past and are likely to do so in the 
future. .So there is nothing to be soijry for if India has 
really failed to assimilate the British developments in 
economic and social evolution.” 


* 7 he Englishman^ Calcutta, 21 July 1926 (Leciupj at the Rotary 
Club, Grand Hotel, Calcutta) * 



Gentlemen, my mentality k very objective. ^A.nd by 
the rigid test of measurable, ppsitive phencvmena it appears^ 
to me that in classical times or in the middle ages,-dqwn ^ 
to the industrial revolution the relations between landlords 
and tenants, the laws of property in • regard to the women 
and the serfs,’the social morphology of the village, and the 
industrial organisation oS the gilds ^ere governed in the 
main on similar and almost identical lines both in the East 
and the West. And during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, whenever and wherever in Japan, Chinaf India 
or Turttey a ’moderr^ workshop has been established^no 
matter whether under foreign or indigenous initiative,-the 
same^ “modernism” in labor conditibns, business organization, 
economic legiilaiion and social welfare movements as well as 
in the so-called philosophiSal attitudes or outlook'On life and 
the universe has manifested itself in these countries as in the 
West. The ideals of civilization were never different, and 
they are not different to-day. 

The solid fact that counts however, is that India happens 
to remain in large part still in the medieval-agrarian and pre- 
industrial stages. The advances that we have made in 
modernization are partial and halting. A thorough-going 
up-to-datization of Indian economic and social structure 
is the one ^and mission of patriotism at the present 
moment. . • * 

Empire Develbpment. 

To me it is regrettable that the*/ubject of Empire Develop¬ 
ment which occupies so much of attention^arid interest among 
the English people at home has hjfrdly even been broached 
*in India. I suspect that as in other things, in regard to 
this also, we shall faiHo realize until it is too late how much 
of India’s industrialization, agricultural progress, banking 
developments and material prosperity is connected with the 
British “key industries” giovements, the Overseas Trade 
Facilities* Act q| 1924 and the •Finance Act 011925. As 
I said, there is no agency in India, official or non-official, t<3j 
interpret the nionfentous changes that have been taking 
place in England and explain their affinities with our own. 
welfare 

The British limpire is a legal and political unit. The 
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problem of Empire Developitent consists in transforming 
this unit into an economic entity, sclf-siifificient so far as it is 
practicable. From the Indian angle we have enly one 
problem to discuss in* thifii connection, namely,-“Is there 
anything in all these recent British scheme’s likelyto be 
economically beneficial to India ?” • 

Indo-British Trade. 

Let 'us take certain actual facts in thti recent history of 
trade relations between Great Britain and India. 

I have often asked n7yself the question : “Who are the 
best friends of the cultivators of jute in Bengal ?” And.the 
answer thaL has seemed to be tipe most appropriate is that 
they are not the Bengali people. It is the British 
capitalists in Scotland or the British entrepreneurs in India 
whose enterprise is chiefly responsible for the little joy and 
sun-shine that there is in the rural cottages of Bengal. 

On the other hand, who are the best friends of British 
labor, specially of such as is employed in the export industries 
of Lancashire, Yorkshire and other counties ? It is certainly 
not the Englishmen,-but the millions of customers in India 
whose demand and purchasing power determine to a consi¬ 
derable extent the quality, qusvntity and variety of manufactures 
in Great Britain. , < * 

Modern economic life is not governed by the village, 
town or even national SF.arket. National economy has 
virtually ceased to. exist. We are living to-day in the epoch 
of the world-market. It. is the world economy that regulates 
the fortunes of British labor as much as of the Indian peasant. , 
Inter-parliamentary Commerical Congresses on the one 
hand, and aerial transportation on the other, have been 
revolutionizing the economic processes all along the line. 

How, then, is it possible to,, maintain the dogma of 
“exploitation”? Who is ' exploiting who^i ? li Indian 
agriculture is being exploited by Great Britain, no less are 
British talent, British organizing ability 'and through them 
the world-market being exploited by the Indian people in 
and through the self-same agency. Command over Indian 
raw produce is certainly a great advantage for Great Britain, 
but the creation of a steady ar.d expanding market for the 
goods produced by Indian muscle is no less significant an 
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instrument in the struggle for e^^tence assured to ^India 
by British industrial organization. The exploitation of 
Great Britain’s material and moral resources by Young 
India is one of the greatest facts of modern civilization. 

If then, one must use the wovli exploitation at all, it is 
an instance of mutual exploitation that l^s been obtaining 
in the relations between ftidia and England. How to 
promote this mutual exploitation more extensively and 
intensively according to the changed circumstances of the 
day is the problem of Empire Development, as I conceive* it. 

• British InvesWents in the Empire. 

It is.necessary, therefore, to take h bird’s eye view of the 
Empire resources.* • 

Whatever be the differences in race, history and dimension 
between Canada, Africa, Australia, New Zealand and India 
their economic situation is practically identical in so far as 
the present problem is concerned. Each one of them is young 
in capital power and has to depend to a considerable extent 

on the influx of this agent of production from Great Britain. 
The main responsibility of England in the promotion of this 
Empire idea lies in the supply of the sinews of war to the 
needy members pf the partnership. * 

It is the “ buisness ” si^e of the* Empire idea that affects 
the British investors. And from thgir# standpoint it resglves 
itself into a comparative study of the different colonies and 
India as fields for investment. 

All these regions, as I said, need capital. But certain 
special features must be noted in each instance. 

Australia needs men. So also does New Zealand. Even 
supposing that the potentialities of these countries are enor¬ 
mous what could a population of, say, i Yz million, roughly 
speaking, the inhabitants of a single district of Bengal, 
possibly aclweve ? Populatioi> can not be multiplied over¬ 
night. The possibttities of labor stf^ply from Great Britain 
or of migration fron^ “ desirable ” races are moreover very 
limited. Both Austmlia and New Zealand suffer therefore 
from natural limitations in regard to their capacity for absorb¬ 
ing British finance on a large scale. 

, Likewise Africans capacity to absorb British capital 
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limited for the time bein<'. Much spade-work remains to 
be dbWe in I’he line of tVansportation and communication. 
Besidefe, the question of man-po wer is espectally complicated 
because of the fact that the tsetse fly and sleeping sickness 
remain yet to be over-poi^ ered in order to make the continent 
habitable for human, beings, even for the indigenous races. 

Next remains Canada. Here certainly there is a vast 
field. But the U. S. have already entrenched themselves 
in Cg^,nadian industry. And it is in the* teeth of keen com¬ 
petition with American finance that British capital*can make 
headway in Canada. 

When all such considerations are carefully reviewed in 
detail it would appear that India, rich as- it is in natural 
and huiffan resources, is for British capital the most con¬ 
venient and lucrative field of investment in the Empire. And 
yet it is curious that India has not been able to obtain.more 
than millions, out of a total “Imperial” investment 

of £ 54 milions in one of these recent years. 

External Capital for India. 


One might almost suspect some anti-Indian propaganda 
in British financial circles. It is certainly difficult to account 
for this indifferentisnl of the British investing 'public in regard 
to India. And it is adding* insult injury when the External 
Capital Committee’s Report comes to the conclusion that 
“ India already possesses a large store of potential capital ” 
and emphasise the geiitol principle th*'“ the feal solution 
of the problem dies in the encouragement of the Indian 
investor.” ^ 


It seems to me that the problem has not been envisaged 
in its proper perspective. A correct reading of the situation 
and the needs of economic development should lead to quite 
the contrary advice. The develpraent of India’s internal 
capital should undoubtely be the goal of statesaaapship. But 
the sheet-anchor of India’s financial poVey for some long 
tithe shDfild consist in the enCouiagenpent by all means of 
the inflffit of externabcapital on reasonable- terms. 


Export CapitiEtl Labor S1»id|ipint. 

But, thepr there is a certain section of the jjintish public 
especially in the ranks of Mot that? Is ribt dis^erd "hi a 
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friendly manner to the expojls of capital. According to» 
this view investments abroad^ imply the elimination of so 
many chances of employment of labor at home. 

This*, however, is a misconception arising from an inade¬ 
quate realization of the proceJses mvolved in foreign invest¬ 
ment. When British capital is invested in India, or anywhere 
else outside of Great Brftain people as a rule seem to visualize 
so many lumps of bullion or satks of gold sovereigns or 
bundles df promissory notes leaving the British shores. What 
exactly* happens is something different. Foreign investments 
iniply chiefly, if not Exclusively, two things, (i) export of goods 
and (2) export of services. , 

Suppose jno^e British capital were to be invested in 
Indian enterprise we should then see India purchasing more 
British goods and employing more Englishmen. And to the 
extent that more articles made in P^ngland are sold in India 
the export of British capital to India implies the employment 
of more hands in England. 

Take the oils and fats or leather or glass resources of 
India. In each of these lines India can grow into a great 
industrial region. The man-power is already there both for 
manual work and second-grade technical work. What is 
needed is an oil-trust or leather-trust at the metropolian 
cities to tap the resoujce in the* villages and establish factories 
in different districts, all finafcnceci and controlled by tbe centr^ 
syndicate. As soon as the trusts begin to function, India 
will need machineries, tools slaA implements and chemicals, 
as' well engineers, chemists and organisers. And all this is 
to be taken care of by finance in Lojjdon. 

The advantages on the Indian side are considerable. 
Under these conditions Indian labour will seek to leave the 
congested villages and farms for the new factories and grow¬ 
ing towns and find fruitful careers in different lines. On the 
other hand, hardly anytlnng prejudicial can happen to the 
British working classes, tor a growing market is automatically 
created for the products of their labour. 

Besides, it is sell-evident that it is only those portions of 
“surplus” capital which do not find “profitable” niiarket irr 
Great Britain, the colonies or other parts of the World that 
will seelf Indian business. British labour does not ncce$^rily; 
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have to be jealous of th e of investment in India, for 

British capital tendl to be abroad looking for employment only 
when it finds that the local market is fed up. 

Industrialized India and British Manufacturers. 

Here, perhaps, the British industralists and exporters may 
have their objections and not without reason. For I am look¬ 
ing for an all-round industrialization of India, including the 
elevation of agriculture to the technical plane . Incidentally, it 
may be observed that modernized and scientific agricuhitre is 
essentially an aspect of industrialization,—involving,as it does, 
machineries and chemical fertilizers on the technical side, 
and CO- operative banking and the organization of transporta¬ 
tion and mafketing facilities on tl^e econornic ‘ side And 
India, industrialized in every item, is bound to tell in the 
long run on Britain’s manufactures. 

But here, again, the situation is not so pesvsimistic as it 
appears at first sight. All the countries that have been getting 
industrialized since the War,—Latin America, the Balkan 
States, Italy, India,—are in need of tools and implements 
involved in the process of industrialization, and these have to 
be imported from the long-standing industrial powers. In the 
second place, whenever the question of “quality” arises, these 
youngsters are bound to place* their orders with the adult 
nations. And finally, Jhe nrore industrialized these countries 
are the richer they become, ifieir purchasing power increases 
and along with it the demand^yfor foreign supplies. 

So far as India is^ concerned, my regret has been not so 
much that she has bought British goods but that she has 
been too poor to buy enough of them i. e. has been unable to 
produce a large number of goods of different qualities to pay 
for the imports. The more India advances in Swadeshi^ i. e* 
in the indigenous industry movement the more will she have 
to depend on abroad. 

Altogether, the cumulative^ result of all these;*, industrializa¬ 
tions abroad can but lead to a slow but sure transformation of 
the British industrial system and business organization. The 
“great powers” will be compelled to revise or rearrange their 
manufacturing forces and change the direction of their services 
to mankind. They will have to specialize in the higher and 
■finer classes of goods, more precise**instruments and elaborate 
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or complicated machineries, the 5^ung countries being left to 
handle the intermediates and semi-manufactures. A new in¬ 
dustrial and commercial revolution is being consummated 
under our eyes—but this in no way |delri;iiental to the interest 
of the industrial powers of to-day, provided they know how to 
go on in a wide-awake manner. * 

Indian Sentiment 

I mu|t*not ignore that “external” capital appears objection¬ 
able to Indian patriotic sentiment. But whatever be the sen¬ 
timental orientations to British finance our nationalists and 
patriots must not forget the objective fact that it is mainly 
through this capital that India is already the eighth industrial 
power of the world, and tha\: not only the working'men but 
also the intellectual classes, those who constitute the back¬ 
bone of the Swaraj movement owe their awakening and spiri¬ 
tualization in a great measure to the enterprises run or control¬ 
led by the British people in India. And more British capital 
will imply more prosperous peasantry, more organized and 
efficient labour, more self-conscious middle class, and para¬ 
doxically enough, moxo,.Swaraj. 

« 

Ministry of Economic Development. 

• 

I believe that the time is oppe/tune for discussing the 
establishment of a ministry of economic development or 
bureau of national welfare in corvyection with th.e supreme 
government at Delhi,—together with its provincial affiliations. 
In order to be assured of continuous contadt with the develop- 
,*ments in policy and thought in Great Britain this ministry or 
bureau should have a strong and adequate staff to represent it 
permanently in London* The functions of this set of offices will 
consist in connecting the different resources of the Empire with 
one another, especially with reference to India. The occa¬ 
sion of the forth-coming Imperial Conference in London next 
October may be s^-ailed of by India*to initiate this movement. 

And in this confiection it is good also to realize that the 
British Empire cannot function as a self-sufficient unit. Recent 
events have shown that the markets and currencies of Central 
Europe and Russia govern the daily life of millions of human 
beings in Great Britain, thej^olonies and India. In order, 
tHjerefore, that India may grow up to be a sound and efficient 
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limb of t^ie Empire it is impemtive that the British and Indian 
representatives * of economic^ India place themselves in con¬ 
tinuous intercourse with the happenings in Great Britain and 
the* larger world. 

The New Eri of World-Economy. 

Let me conclude with one general remark. In the near 
future the legal, economic and political relations between 
nations are going to lose much of their traditional significance. 
International intercourse bids fair to assume tl?e cbai;acter of 
a round-table study of the raw' materials, human agencies, and 
financial resources of the world with a view to the fullest util¬ 
ization of each in the interest of the happiness of mankind. 
The patriots and nationalists of the different sections of the 
world must have to re-shape their '^philosophies and policies en 
rapport with the demands of this new era of interdependence, 
mutual exploitation and world economy. 



CHAPTER Xlli 

Memorandum on Post-Graduate Studies 

I 

(With special reference to Economics 
. and the Allied Sciences)* 

•l! Raising Jthe Level of Indian Culture.' 

'rhe world of culture has been ar^vancing swiftly both in 
nietheds as well as in achievements. The problem tor Young 
India is to catch to it at the quickest possible pace, or, at 
any rate, prevent by all means the gap between Indian attain¬ 
ments and world-culture from remaining wide. 

The Univ“reties and other educational institutions of 
India have, therefore, from time to time to take stock of the 
affairs at home and abroad with a view to sanctioning as ade¬ 
quate instruments in the modernizing and up-to-datization of 
Indian life and scholarship. It is with the object of co oper¬ 
ating with those of our countrymen who have been ♦mgaged 
in considering the best ways and m^jans for raising the level 
of Indian culture that this memo’^nduni has been drawn up. 

II. The Scale of Studies 

The pedagogic discussion emb<»iied in this memorandum 
implies the following scale of intellectual culture from bottom 
upwards and is to be interpreted in th’^ perspective ; 

A. Steps to a Uiiiver.sity : 

'Phe first stage, l)»^ginning with the Kindergarten and 
ending with I. A., and I- Sc., as obtaining in India to-day, is 
to furnish the entrance requirements to university life. During 
this period the student learne all the sciences and all the arts 
without any elimkiation whatsoever* Age about 17-1S. 

B. Undergraduate University: 4 years. 

(i) The second stage, corresponding to the B. A. and 
B. Sc., of Indian Universities, compels the student to take 

* Calcutta Kcview^ August 1936. 
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either ?ll the arts subjects or all the science subjects without 
eliminafion. 

'% 

(2) The third stage, corresponding to the existing M. A., 
amd M. Sc., compels the student to take a whole “organic 
group” of subjects in the arts or the science line. 

C. Post-Graduate University: 

The final stage (post-M. A.) allows the student to choose 
a single subject as major with two or three allied minors. 

III. The Financial Problem. " 

The fundamental problem is threefold: (i) Young India 
must have to be at school for a longer period than at present. 
(2) The existing standaras ail along the line will have.„to be 
Made more liberalizing and comprehensive; (3) Provisio* 
for real Higher education (specialized, intensive, practical and 
«p-to-date) remains yet to be made. 

Idle question, although pedagogic, is to all intents and 
purposes a financial one. Patriots who tiave the cultural 
welfare of their country at heart will have to be up and 
doing in order to raise funds. Appeals to the Government 
f«r financial assistance will likewise have to be persistent. 

IV. The Academic Standing of M.A. 

1. Even if the idatriculation. Intermediate, and B. A. 
of our universitie.s be considerably improved both in standard 
and method of teachii.g,: the intellectual equipment of tlie 
student at the threshold of M. A. is likely to remain low, 
especially •since a foreign ti'mgiiage is bound to be the medium 
of higher education for some long time. 

2. M. A. studenti are generally 21-23 years old. At 
this a<ie no young men and women, anywhere in the worla, 
are expected to do high-class work as candidates for degrees, 
even although the mother-tongue be the medium of instruc¬ 
tion and culture, 

3. It is, therefore, desirab’c, both on the part of the 
university authorities as well as the teaching staff to be 
modest in regard to what the M, A. degree in India i.s, 
academically speaking, to stand for, 

V. Real Post-Graduate Teaching. 

1. It is time to recognize frankly that there cannot be 
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much distinction between the B. A. Honours and' M. A. and 
that the latter should be treated in scope as^but a continuation 
of the former. 

2. ^Without quarrelling over the name it is necessary 
also to admit that real post-graduate teaching would involve 
(f) specialization in one or two fields, («) an acquaintance 
with the latest developn^ents in methodology as well as con¬ 
clusions (*.«*., everything that is ^worth knowing) in regard to 
the subject or subjects chosen by the candidate, and (4%) 
mastery" over least two modern European languages on the 
part ‘bt the 'scholar ^s well as the habitual use of books and 
journals in those languages. 

^ 3. This result can be attaint'd only when there is provi¬ 
sion for at jieas> two full years’ regular schooling at the univer¬ 
sity after the M. A. to be'followed by written (and if necessary, 
oral) examination. 

4. But perhaps neither the University of Calcutta nur 

any other university in India is at present (i) financially or 
(li) in the strength of specialized teaching staff competent 
enough to undertake this post-M. A. tuition. 

5. Until that consunmiation, highly desirable as it is, 
can become a question of practical politics it is reasonable 
(/) to declare openly that real post-graduate teaching is not 
possible in*India to-day and (») not* to claim it for the existing 
M. A. work. * 

VI. M. A. as preliminai'y to' Post Graduate. 

I M. A. being what it i.'^ythe problem of an adequate 
curriculum is essentially a (juestion of sound pedagogics. 

2. For youths of 21-23, "'^o may'* later be expected to 

undertake specialized studies, the scheme of instruction is to 
provide for a “minimum complex” of all round encyclopaedic 
culture. « 

3. The problem consists in arranging a system which 
admits to the scholars’ congnizance as many of the different 
arts and sciences or brimches of arts and sciences of the 
higher grade «fs possible without'any attempt at elimination. 

4. M. A. m,gy thus be expected to function as expanded 
B. A., i.e.j as serving to equip the scholar with a training in all 
those general principles and view-points of arts and sciences 
without which a specialization in any particular branch or 
sub-bra«ch can but lead to an undue narrowing down of the 
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of St and uh^hitosophical grasp •f tiiia 

cbmplea and concrete reality. 

YU Items to be Avoided. 

i 

1. It goes without saying that specialization or elimina¬ 
tion in the matter of courses is not to be allowed' at an early 
stage {^.^M A. or M. A.) on'' an insufficient ground¬ 
work). 

2. Npbody should be permitted to sabndt .1 diesis in the 
place of one or two papers 

3. In the framing of syllabus or selection of hooks care 
should be taken to avoid attaching undue importance to any 
one school, standpoint or method of investigation- 

4. While it is clear that for Indian students the knowl¬ 
edge of Indian topics, ancient or modern, is desirable as a 
matter of course, one must not make a fetish of them in any 
group. It need be distinctly understood that real cultural 
training and discipline in methodology will come in most 
cases from the studies of Eiir-American topics as treated by 
well-established authors, d'he Indian topics are generally to 
be valued as but furnishing certain daia or certain problems 
of investigation and research. 

To be obsessed by Indiai*/ rnateriql at the M. A. stage 
would be-tantamount to coifrling blindness to liberal, stan¬ 
dardized and practical education. On the other hand, the 
more experienced and efficiert^.* an Indian is in things Western, 
the more competent will he be as a servant of India, -in the 
realms of abstract philosophical discussion as much as in the 
fields of contemporary applied sociology 

VIII. The Foundations of Humanism. 

In this memorandum certain disciplines have iieeii taken 
to constitute the ground-work of allJibeTal educitiou. These 
are(T) anthropology, (2) comparative psychology, {"3; econ¬ 
omic history, and (4) history of the exact sciences and 
technical inventions. It is in the interest' of a culture, at 
once humane and realistic, at once moral and practical, that 
these sciences should be admitted into everybody’s sphere, 
no matter whether it is mainly philosophical, historical, 
iiterary or scientific. The firm and vital grip over facts and 
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problems, both material and moral, and the humanistic 
attitude in regard to their solution are the fchief requisites 
in Young India’s intellectual life in order to endow it with 
anti-ansemi^:, anti-mystical and anti-speculative virility. 

I. It is not fjnough to admit anthropology to the rank 
of an independent cultural, unit in thS scheme of studies. 
This science has grown during the last; two decades or so to 
enormous proportions. No student of the B.A. stage can 
afford to grbw up *\uthout a preliminary grounding in the 
principles of anthropolc^y. It will have to be counted as ^a 
compulsory, allied discipline in the M. A. courses also,—i n 
history, psychology, ethics, aesthetics, philology, economc 
evolution, political , science, etc. Anthropological training 
is to be regarded as an indispensable item in the ureducible 
miniiTiUm of humanism. 

2., Like anthropology, comparative psychology also is a 
new science, and fts cultural significance has got to be re¬ 
cognized in Indian universities. The experimental analysis 
of mental operations in the human as well as the animal 
world, the objective differentiation of the nervous system 
according to age and sex, the bearings of health and occupa¬ 
tion on personality, as well as the resul|s of investigation in 
the submerged t>elf, abnormalities i]fid so forth are phenomena 
of epoch-making import*nee with which no young scholar- 
can be allowed to remain unfamiliar fo-da^. Especially* is it 
necessary in India, where the sway .of monistic psychology 
and absolutism in philosophical thought has obtained too 
long to the detriment of intellectual catholicity and moral 
freed om. The clarification and sanity ‘of the brain such as 
irre sure to follow the acceptance of the pluralistic conception 
of the mind and the doctrines of individualistic psychology 
will not fail to raise mankind to a higher spiritual level, 
compelling chauvinism, intolerance and ethical dogmatism 

to retire inch by inch into the limbo of pre-historic curios. 

• • 

3. The value* of economic history as a discipline in 
positivism is no less fandamental. The superstitutions regard¬ 
ing the alleged distinction in spirit and outlook between the 
so-called Eastern and Western “types” of civilization, which 
prevail in Eur-America as well as in Asia,—among the 
students of saience as of philosophy, [literature, and what not, 
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—will bbgin to disappear as soon as the stages in the economic* 
evolution of mankind appear before the mind's eye in a 
realistic manner. To persons well-grounded in the objective 
facts of the growth of mankind in the materialistic line the 
perspective of culture .will < appear in all its clarity and un¬ 
clouded horizon, and, the problems of world-reconstruction, 
re-making of man, social legislation and so forth that await us 
to-day lose much of their metaphysical vagueness. Even with¬ 
out accepting the extreme dogmas of the “ econon?ic interpre¬ 
tation o( history ” (economic determinism, as it is oa]led), we 
shall be assured of a logical apparatus and mode of thinking in 
social science in which measurement, delimitation and exacti¬ 
tude function constantly hs the curb on abstract idealism and 
proneness to thoughtless generalizations. 5 \nd we shall learn 
to bid adieu to pseudo-climalolo^’ and pseudo-raciology. 

4. Finally, as a healthy stimulant in all intellectual pur¬ 
suits—historical, artistic, philosophical or otherwise—and as a 
perpetual spur to progressivism and optimistic outlook on life, 
the study of the exact sciences and inventions in their growth 
and development has to be welcome in Indian .academic 
circles among the “most-favoured” branches of learning. 
Young India's intellectuals, whatever be their occupations in 
future, need a tonic of ^precise, definite, instrumental thinking ; 
and nothing is better ad(y)ted to administer strong doses of 
this stuff and cure mankind of silirilual malaria than is the 
history of exact scieSnces,''discoveries and inventions, especially 
in their recent phases, 

't' 

Mankind is in for a philosophical renaissance and a re¬ 
arrangement of ^torld-[orces In order that India may keep 
pace with the changed circumstances it is time that she equip 
herself with the realistic logic of a new humanism and the crea¬ 
tive methodology of a self-confident'Cnergism, such as can be 
forged out of this four-fold discipline. And with the object 
of assuring ourselves of this great prophylactic against anae¬ 
mia in the moral plane anthropology, comparative psychology, 
economic history, and the history of exact sciences should be 
made compulsory at the B.A. stage and rendered as accessible 
as possible to all the M. A. students. The humanism for 
which this memorandum pleads will enable the educational' 
institutions of India to take a leading part in this new anti- 
malaria campaign as a matter of course. ’ 
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IX. “ Organic Groups. 

To give a few illustrations, at random, of what is meant 
by an “ organic group” or “ minimum complex.” 

1. Comparative philology should ‘not be regarded as an 
isolated study ’at the M. A. stage. Courses in psychology, 
logic, archaeology, anthropt)logy, geography, and the history of 
civilization should constitute the cultural background of the 
philologist., An elementary course in the principles and 
history ^ pf extra-Indian and non-Indo-Aryan languages, 
namely, Chinese and Arabic, is to be introduced. And finally, 
courses of studies in the developments of Assamese, Bengali, 
Hindi, Marathi, Oriya, etc., should not be admitted without 
an orientation* to * the corresponding studies,—iijdependent 
although elementary,—of the* modern European languages. 

2. In the scheme of studies in ancient Indian culture 

it is absolutely necessary to introduce the cultural history 
of Egypt, Babylon, Persia, China, Greece, Rome and mediaeval 
Europe in order to set the sociological perspective. Nobody 
could do, justice to the achievements of Hindu civilization 
who happened to be weak in the knowledge of European in - 
stitutions and ideals, say, from Pythagoras to Dante. It is, 
also desirable* to introduce certain liberalizing studies, 
methodology, Ihe history of literature, fine arts, philosophy 
etc., anthropology, spe^iments of ^historical classics, in the 
European languages, and econom'ic history. There is a ten¬ 
dency in the prevailing academic,yrcles to study ancient and 
medieval India in a.state of “splendid isolation.” This is a 
most vicious practice. ^ 

^ 3. Philosophy has to be made objective by the introduc¬ 

tion of economic studies and political history. Anthropology 
and applied sociology should likewise have a place in the 
philosophical group. A course in the progress of the exact 
sciences and technical inventions in recent times is also a 
desideratura. The student of* philo.^ophy must also be made 
to realize the influences of experimental psychology. 

4. The historicill group must comprise,—among other 
compulsory topics,—anthropology, geography (economic and 
historical), economic history, the study of international rela¬ 
tions or foreign policies, psychology, logic, the growth of the 
human minfl as reflected in the arts and sciences, history of 
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philosophy, and a history of historical liteature including 
archaeological researches. 

5. Experimental psychology must not constitute an 
independent study by itself at the M.A. stage. 'Ihe history 
of the exact sciences 'should naturally belong to this group. 
Then all the varied ‘branches of^ applied psychology, social, 
industrial (psychotechnK]ue), pedagogic, business, medical 
and so forth will have to be accorded a place in the system. 
And CQUTses in liberal culture would include ' logic, the 
psychology of art and artists, applied sociology,- anthropology, 
and history of liteiature and literary ciiticism- 

Naturally, the bound's of these “ organic groups ” or 
“minimum complexes” will vary from lime, to time accord¬ 
ing to circumstances,—almost ih the same manner as the 
definition of the “ key industries.” 

X. General Remarks in regard to Economies. 

1. Certain subjects indispensable to every student of 
social science must ha^^e a definite place in the scheme of 
studies in economics. These are it) modern economic history 
and (ii) modern constitutional history. 

2. Statistics cannpt be treated as optionai, while mathe¬ 
matical economics, if necessary, may. 

5. . In internatipnal ^ law and sociology the historical 
treatment seems to have been ignored in the system obtaining 
at present at Calcutta. v - 

4. The existip^g curriculum, it appears further, has no 
paper on the principles of legislation. Equally unknown is 
private international law. 

5. Labour problems and labou^ economics constitute 

some ot the greatest formative agencies in contemporary 
social thought But there is no well-defined place for these 
topics in the present syllabus. ^ 

6. Landdegislation should be regarded as an important 

independent item. o 

7. Studies in co-operation need also be specified. 

XI. Suggestions re Teaching. 

I. The following scheme of studies for M.A. in economics' 
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politics and sociology is made up on the basis of ideas set 
forth in the above sections. 

2. Ay the eight papers each with two halves are com¬ 
pulsory. ^ 

3. The nufmber of lectures on e^ch half is to be about 
30 or 35. For each half the students will be expected to 
read at least 500-750 pages. 

4. In'‘the cave of those half-papers in which India is to 
figure a* bne of the contributing items, Indian material* should 
occupy about 25 per cent, of the lectures. 

5. As a rule, one or two text-books are to constitute 
compulsory rejvding material in regard to each half. Chapters 
or sections in other bookj or journals may be reoommended 
for reference purposes, but within reasonable limits. Exam¬ 
inations should be conducted on this basis, questions being 
fairly distributed* over the books. 

6. As the multiplicity of subjects forms the essential featiir;i 
of these suggestions, it is necessary that the teachers make ie 
a point to select the most important topics and reject thet 
avoidable details. (Detailed, intensive work is for post-M.A., 
if that is ever, to come.) 

7. In the*interest of co-ordilution of studies the teaching 

staff should at least on 4 e a quarter organize academic con¬ 
ferences or social gatherings to 'w/iicli Students need'not be 
invited. , ^ 

XII. M. A Examinatian Papers in 
Economics, Politics and Sociology. 

First Paper. 

Economic and Corfstitutional History of the Great Powers 
(with special reference to the period since 1870.) 

First half Economic Developments. 

Second half : Constitutional Develoi)ments. 

» Second Paper. 

Theories in Economic Science (Pure Economics), with 
mathematical applications. 

First half \ Value and Distribution. 

Second half : Money, Banking and International Trade. 
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Third Paper. 

Categories and Contents of Contemporary and Modern 
Political Thought (since 1870). 

First half : Mazzini, Mill, ^reitschke, Leroy-Beaulieu, Green, 

Marx, Loria, etc. * 

Second half : SidgwicS, Gierke, Duguit, Woodrow Wilson, 

Lenin, Joseph-Bartheliemy, Spann, etc. 

^ Fourth Paper. 

The Political Institutions (constitutional law' and a'dniinis- 
trative law) of modern states including India. 

Fit St half \ The Machinery of Central Government. 

Second half : Municipal and Local Administsation. 

Fijth Pdper, 

Pirst half : Public Finance as Science with illustrations from 
India as well as Europe, America and Japap. 

Second half : Statistics. 

Sixth Paper. 

First half \ French or German. 

Second half : Essay. 

Groyp A—Economics. 

Seventh Paper^ 

First half : History* of Economic Doctrines and Methods 
(including a survey of modern Indian economic thought.) 
Second half \ Labour MoV Aments in Economic History and 

Theory. , 

Eighth Paper. 

Applied Economics and Economic Legislation. 

First half'. Systems of (/) Tariff or (zV) Currency or {iii) Bank- 
Policy or {iv) Transportation (including Indian data in 
each instance)- Only one to be taken. 

Second half : (*) Land-Tenures or {it) Business Organisation, or 
{tit) Co-operation or {iv) Insurance (including Indian data 
in each instance). Only one to be taken. 

Group B.—Politics. 

Seventh Paper. 

History of Political Theories from the earliest ^imes down 
to 1870 (in the background of pditical evolution). 



^rst half : Western. 
Second half ; Indian 
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Eighth Paper. 

, Principles of Legislatibn. 

Mrst half ; Historical and Sociological Jurisprudence. 

Second half \ Comparative Legislation: The Civil (marriage 
and property) Laws of Great Britain, Fiance, Germany, 
U. S^A., and Irfdia. 

Group C —International Law. 

Seventh Pa^er. 

m » 

First half : History of the T!ieory of International Law (in the 
background of the evolution of political thought). 

Second half : Modern Diplomacy and International Relations 
(since 1650) iticluding Western intercourse with Asia and 
Africa. 


Eighth Paper. 

International Law. 

First half \ Public International Law. 

Second half : )?rivate International Law# 

Grou*p D.—Sociologry. 

. / • 

Seventh Paper. 

First half : History of Social Thed?ies : Study of the Prob¬ 
lems and Methods in Social Philosoph^j; From Plato and 
Kautilya down to Ward, Durkhein!,‘Gumplowicz, Simmel, 
Hobhouse, etc. 

Second half : Social Institutions (Oriental and Occidental, 
ancient and modern, primitive and undeveloped): descrip¬ 
tive and historical treatment of family, property, state, 
myth and art. 

Eighth Paper. 

First half'. Social Psychology * (analysis ol thQ psyche m its 
reactions to the group). 

Second half : Applied Sociology ( problems and methods in 
the re-making of man): eugenics, pedagogics, criminol¬ 
ogy, economic legislation, * control of poverty, social assur- 
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ance, birth control, welfare schemes, town-planning, rural 
reconstructicn, internationalism, colonisation, etc. 

XIII. General Remarks in regrard to Commerce. 

All the principles indicated in the previous discussion are 
taken to be valid in the scheme of commercial education. One 
or two special consideraiions may He pointed out :— 

(/) The bias is to be hiore commercial than economic. 

(it) Commerce is not to be treated as identical with buying 
and sehing, e, g., the science of stores and foreign trude, but 
to be regarded as comprehensive enough to include insurance, 
transportation, and banking as independent items. 

XIV. M. A. Papers in Commerce. 

Eight papers, all compulsory. Each paper consisting of 
tw^o halves, each half compulsory 

Paper, 

First half : Business Organisation. 

1. Eorms of organization. 

2. Methods or machinery of business. 

Second half ; Economics of Commerce : 

I Descriptive historical. 

2. Theory of Value as applied to Insurance, Shipping and 
Railway rates, Share-Market, Banking Accounts, etc. 

' • f 

Second Paper, 

Fir&t half ; Inland and Foreign Trade. 

Second half : Merchandise :—Raw produce from land, forests 
and mines. Machineries and chemicals. 

Third Paper- 

First half \ Problems in bank management with special refer¬ 
ence to the calculation of risk. 

Second half ; Stock Exchange and'Money Market. 

«. 

Fourth Paper, 

First half : Elementary Insurance and actuarial work 
Second half : Transportation. 

Fifth Paper. 

First half : Commercial Law. 


o 
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Second half : Legislation on Tariff, Currency and Taxation 
with special reference to Partnerships, Joint Sto.ck Compan¬ 
ies and Trusts. 

Sixth ^^Pc%pef ~, 

First half : Commercial Geography. , 

Second half : History of Commerce in the background of the 
world’s material and cultural evohition. 

» , Seventh Paper. 

First Half : '^ccountyig. 

Second half ; Auditing. 

, Eighth Paper, 

First half : Statistical methods in Commerce and Commercial 
Arithmetic. 

Second half : Foreign language :—one of French, German and 
. Japanese. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Views on the Currency Report.* 

Majority Report. 

Questioned as to whether he is in agreement with the 
Tecommendations of the Currency Commission’s Report, Prof. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar remarked :— ■ • 

In the main, the report seems to inaugurate an epoch* 
making landmark in our monetary history. My remarks, 
based as they are on a bird’s-eye view of some^ of the sum¬ 
maries published in different dailiesi of Wednesday, can how¬ 
ever be nothing but impressionistic. I should like to single 
out one or two prominent features of the proposed scheme. 

1. The policy of the gold standard will certainly bring 
India up to date and in line with the latest currency reforms 
in Europe. 

2. The gold currency although not yet in contemplation 
is not definitely outvoted. 

3. The idea of issuirjg “saving certificates” redeemable in 3 
or 5 years in legal tender mon«y or gold will be appreciated by 
a large section of the country as a mode of investment and 
thus ultimately conducive t'o economic development. 

4. The most revolutiorfeiVy item in the proposal appears 
to be the one relating to the cessation of coinage of silver 
rupees. This implies that (a) more small denomination notes 
will be issued and (b) the ground will be prepared for the gold 
Currency at some future date. And this will involve auto¬ 
matically the training of the people on a ‘large scale in habits 
of using money without any metallic basis and ultimately also 
in the use of banking and other credit instruments. 

Reseipve Bank. 

Questioned as to whether he agrees with any of the points 
raised by Sir Purushottamdas, Prof Sarkar said ;— 

I do not agree with Sir Purushottamdas who believes that 
* Interview in Forward^ 4 August 1926. 
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the present Imperial Bank of India should have been made 
into the proposed Central Bank. It is desirable that the new 
institution should not function to any large extent as a com¬ 
mercial bank but like the Bank of England or the Reichsbank 
of Germany look chiefly to the' currency problems of the 
-country. This new institution, namely, the proposed Reserve 
Bank of India, is likely to *be a powerful instrument in the 
establishment of India’s credit and financial system on advanc¬ 
ed lines, si>ch as have been experimentally found to be sound 
in the .^ourrg^^y policy of the Great Powers. I tWnk that 
this is one of the most’important items of reform in the present 
repbrt. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that the Committee wish 
this new institiJtiofi to be more or less a duplicate of the 
British institution by recommending that the Issue Depart¬ 
ment should be kept wholly distinct from the Banking 
Department. 

’ Rate of the Rupee. 

{a) The stabilisation of the Rupee at is.6d. such as is 
being recommended by the Committee has, indeed, for some 
time been a phenomenon of the balance of trade. To a certain 
extent, this certainly is an incentive to the purchase of foreign 
goods by the Indians, since the prices in terms of pounds will 
appear rather cheap to persons possessing the rupee. This, 
however, is not an unmixed evil bec|.use,, situated as .we are, 
we cannot afford to do without foreign goods. It is desirable 
therefore, in the interests of millioi.r/ of consumers, especially 
of such as cannot get their immediate necessities supplied by 
the industries near at hand, to obtain the goods from abroad 
' at comparatively lower prices. Be.sides, the industrialization 
of Indian agriculture as well as other economic functions 
will need machineries and chemicals, such as can be furnished 
mainly from abroad. To get these things cheap is really a 
great help to the Swadeshi. 

{b) But, one jpfiay ask, is not this cheapening of foreign 
goods on the Indian market, detrimental to our growing 
Swadeshi industries or, for that matter, to all those industries 
that are being run on Indian soil with Indian or foreign 
capital ? To a certain extent, yes. But we must note that 
to-day in India there is a Tariff Board and that the Govern¬ 
ment is committed to a policy*of promoting the “key industries” 



within Inciian boundaries. Whenever, therefore, our country¬ 
men feel that ‘certain industries are not in a position to 
maintain themselves, on account of foreign competition, there 
is a likelihood of getting some protection for theili in one 
form or other, by means of agitation and legislation. 

(c) The tariff policy^ will thus to^a certain extent counter¬ 
act the evils such as they are of the currency policy. 



CHAPTEF^ XV 

iSiachinery of Natfpnz^l Welfare* 

In the Chemical Engineering Theatre of the Bengal Tech¬ 
nical Institute at Jadavpur a lecture on the machinery of 
national welfare was delivered by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
on SaturdaVjI:)jp 3^3t July, at 4 p. m. He began with the 
remark* that'tils message is as simple as that “grapes are not 
sour” and that* in his mode of thinking, objective and realistic 
as it is, a spade is nothing but a spade. 

He said thilt national welfare is not so abstract and meta¬ 
physical a concejption as treedom or Szvamj. T)ne could 
understand it as soon as one began to measure the number 
of men and worr^n in a country who were getting square 
meals and decent clothing and living a sound and healthy 
life. He singled out four different lines along which, among 
many others, .the welfare of the country might be promoted 
by Young Indii^ at the present moment. 

Existing Nation-building* Institutions. 

First, he ‘said that during the last 20 years Young India 
has been rather reluctarlJ to make the best use of the existing 
welfare-promoting or nation-buildihgfinstffutions in the country. 
He gave the instance of newvariebe^ of tice and jute, improved 
breeds in cotton and wheat, as well as the renovated strains 
of tobacco and sugarcane, which have been adding to the 
wealth of the country in recent years' He deplored that our 
patriots have not cared to understand the significance of these 
recent developments on our agriculture and peasant life. 
Another instance of our apathy to the existing nation-building 
institutions lies, said he. in the field of agricultural farms ajid 
experimental stations. Ouy nationalists have failed to take 
advantage of the* 25 to 30 experimental institutions situated in 
the head-quarters of sub-divisions of the districts of Bengal. 
Then, again, there is the powerful co operative movement 
which already counts something above eleven thousand insti¬ 
tutions and in terms of finance is valued at above crores 

* From Wtlfarey Calcutta, .September 1926. 
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of rupees The whole thing has grown up under our very 
eyes during the period of the Swadeshi movement. And yet 
perhaps hardly any of our distinguished leaders and self- 
sacrificing patriots have a'ppreciated the importance of the 
movement or tried to propagate it among the classes for whom 
it is intended- 

Apathy of Patriots. 

Prof Sarkar said that one chief reason why our publicists 
have cultivated a studied indifference to all these welfare- 
promoting agencies is perhaps that they are ronrjc^ed with' 
the Government. But he wants to know if the patriots of 
Young India to-day would like to love their country oi to 
pursue their apathy to national welfare simply because some 
of these works happen to be directed from Pusa or by District 
Boards or by the Registrar of (i o-operativ,e Societies. He 
said that the existence of patriotic societies like the Abhaya 
Asram of Comilla, the Khadi Pratisthan of Calcutta, Desha- 
bandhii Village Reorganization Comniittee. Rarnkrishna- 
Vivekananda Mission and similar other organizations shows 
that Bengal is not wanting in good-souled. self-denying and 
idealistic workers. He, therefore, asks I’lem as ovell as others 
who are complaining against the absence of fidds for cons¬ 
tructive work to consider whellier I'ney shouid not employ 
their enthusiasm in the Rir herance of the objecti^ with which 
some of the Government instiftitions a.rv identified. 

The QudUion of Capital. 

The second machinery of national welfare, said Prof. 
Sarkar, consists in the organization of capital. He said that 
during the period of the Swadeshi movement we have failed 
to organise more than a very limited amount of capital power 
out of our own resources. Nay, for the last two generations 
it is mainly British capital that has been • helping forward the 
economic development of the country on modern lines. And 
even where the capital has not actually come from abroad it 
is British organizing ability as \^ell as business e.^perience 
that have succeeded in commanding Indian capital and 
contributing to our national welfare. Much* of the greatness 
in culture, political activity and industrial efficiency with which 
the middleclass and the working classes as well as peasants 
of Bengal are credited to-day is due in no small measure to 
"the pioneering enterprises of foreig,ners settled in India. 
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Wanted Propaganda in London. 

He said that for some» long ti^e India cannot afford ta 
do a without British capital and ^itish enterprise, although 
Swadesht\m will have to tje promoted in finance, industry and 
commerce by^ all means. What i^ wanted at the present 
moment is that all those ^advantages that the thinking and 
active sections of Young India have been enjoying during the 
last half a century on account of association with foreign 
institution! should be rendered accessible to as mai^ of our 
teeminjij jTis of men and women as possible, and this 
.without tli&Hk^t possfble delay in point of time. And with 
tlus object in vi^ he suggests that r*ome of the greatest finan¬ 
ciers* and ablest\p*atriots of the country should proceed to 
England and*m^e propaganda in the financ^J, circles of 
London in order |o invite British investors to tap the indus¬ 
trial resources of findia. He believes that in industrial enter¬ 
prise we have to/jlay a second fiddle to the foreigners for a 
considerable tirj[e yet. And if we wish to love our country more 
than OUT sentin/cnts and prejudices we should be frank enough 
to admit thii even wJiUe .straining every nerve to achieve 
success in banVing and insurancfe projects of our own. 

HiBdu-Moslem Unitjj Inevitable. 

In Prof. *SarkaPs judgmental thl third important plankjof 
national-^iSKelfare consiats in the ! proper orientation to "the 
relations between the Hindus and ^^ssallnans. He said that 
almost everybody on the Hindu an<JMussalman side is to-day 
perhaps pessimistic about the future of these relations. He 
ventured to think, on the other hand, and jast at the moment 
when the situation seems to be tffe darkest, that the unity 
between the Hindus and Mussalmans is an inevitable fact of 
the coming future. He said that even during the days of 
1905-7 when unpleasant situations arose he predicted that the 
friendship between the two races was bound to come. He 
Trad indicated also the ci?4cumstances under which it would 
come, and everybody knows thdt it came in 1912 and 1921. 
To-day, like-wise, he believes that the restoration of amicable 
intercourse is not tS be despaired of. 

Contractual Basis of Racial Amity. 

His re§sons are two-fold. First, he thinks that until an 
individual or a race is self-cot!scious and confident of indivi- 
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duality the relations with other individuals or races can never 
indicate the existence of solid cordiality. The present breach 
between the Hindus and Mussaln^ans constitutes just the 
beginning of the processes i^i the awaking of that cordiality 
which can come only when b^th the ]^,arties are fully conscious 
of their differences and mdividualities. In the second place, 
he thinks that a society or a state is not an “organic” entity as 
philosophers have been teaching us for a good long time. 
Especially in modern times when creative intelligence and 
will determine a great porrion of human activities it is the 
freedomW will and the desire to make one’s r^cHcicc in 


regard to associates that play a prominent’ part in hid'establitjh 
ment of groups. Society and state are bei»‘fg placed more 
and more on the self-determined contractual /basis. It is' this 
element of contract such as one finds in the^ esfablishment of 
a manufacturing company or business organii ation or educa¬ 
tional institutions that will begin to operate^in the mentality 
of the Hindus and Mussulmans as soon ar* each party" is 
conscious of its own wants and limitations as f dlfledged moral 
agents. 


Wanted Hindu Specialist®’ in Moslem VToblems. 


He said that in the present juncture he did^, not want to 
advise the Mussalmans in regard to their duties. But addres¬ 
sing the Hindus he shduM ‘^ug^est that the time has come 
when the Hindu thinkers, publicists and litera-, men of 
Bengal make it a poirfe totstudy Urdu, Persian and Arabic 
as the media of firsthand k 'pwledge in regard to the Moslem 
world from Canton to Morocco. He regretted that at a time 
when the culture of-Young Bengal was comprehensive enough 
to include French, Gernnfh, and Italian, nay, Russian, in its 
life-building scheme no attempt was being made to study the 
Mussalman problems in an adequate a^nd efficient manner. 
He wanted to see dozens, if not hundreds, of Hindu “special¬ 
ists” in Muslim culture in each and one of the districts of 
Bengal. , “■ 

Western Civilization a Spiritual Tonic. 


The fourth and the last agency of national welfare on 
which Prof. Sarkar spoke may be described as the proper 
attitude that one should cultivate in regard to our relations 
with Western civilization. He said that, spiritually,speaking, 
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what most of the great men of Bengal have lione since the 
days of Rammohun Roy u|til to-da* is perhaps to be attribu¬ 
ted to the assimilation of tie forces that modern Europe and 
America h^ve generated lor marikmd. Even Bhudev and 
Vivekananda, ngt to speak of Madhusudan, Bankim and 
Romesh Dutt and others, e%ch in his ov^n line has function¬ 
ed, although not ostensibly perhaps, as propagandist of Western 
civilization in India. And if we are honest, we must admit 
that this modern civilization has been a tremendous tonic 
and life-ttu^l^CT fTour moral and intellectual system. 

Japanes§^'ij(ethod re. Western Civilization, 

But, said iiMhis regard we people of India hat 4 be¬ 
haved differently fr/m the Japanese and the These 

races .are bold enlugh to admit freely that the West is their 
whereas wiili us it has been far otherwise. We have 
rather chosen to lliink that modern civilization is something 
untouchable and Xt best a necessary evil. Beginning with the 
modern medical/institutions, railways, water-works and what 
not, our attitucK has alwtiyB*trw«i!a one of repugnance in the 
initial stages until the force of circ^istances has compelled 
us to swallow aliiost everything thattl^ alleged “Satanic” civili¬ 
zation or the leastly materialisra of the West has to contri¬ 
bute ^ ma ykind. He asl|ed Your^ I dia to consider whether 
we sfrouIythTot adopt the Japanese, Inethod. The Japanese 
do no^want till the Westerns bring yestern goods, spiritual 
and material, to Japan. It is the J^anese who, as soon as 
they hear of something new in machinery, chemicals, philos¬ 
ophical discussions, scientific researchesn^nd so forth as having 
<aken place in the Western world, send out their pioneers 
and rising intellectuals to the Western countries to investigate 
at first hand the possibilfties of these novelties. And as a rule 
V it is the Japanese themselves who import Western civilization 
"iwii^jTei^own country. 

Wanted Direct Imports of ModernljCulture. 

Up till now all tlfe modern civilization that we have been 
able to imbibe has come to us through foreign channels and 
foreign intermediaries. It is now time, said he, that we 
should send out large numbers of pioneers abroad in the 
Japanese manner. He suggested that batches of ten young 
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men between the ages of 28 and 32 should be sent out cveiy 
year from each and every district of Bengal. These young 
men are not to be mere stUi lents goipg out for degrees in the 
Universities but professionaltbusines^j men, engineers, lawyers, 
medical men, musicians, journali: ts, printers, dramatists, 
and so forth,—persons such as have actual experience in the 
lines that each has taken up as vocation in life. In his cal¬ 
culation, for residence abroad for a period of three to four 
years together with travelling expense one needs about ten 
thousand rupees. 

Programme for Young BengaV 

He placed a programme before Young tV/igal. The district 
organizations should attempt to raise a lac rupees for ten 
persons evef'jf'^year for the next ten' years. It is, as a rule, the 
mentality and experience of such men when they come back to 
India that can furnish us with an adequate a eiouiit of object¬ 
ive sense and sound constructive patriotism il) which the na¬ 
tionalists of our country happen to be lacking tc day. 



CHAPTER XVI 
Eastland West* 


(d 


East and West” was tbe subject of an interesting lecture 
delivered last evening (Thursday) by Prof. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar at the Overtoun Hall before a large gathering, mostly 
of students^ • 

The l^4yier began*thus :— 

~^'"'~^Tt is a corwSutional topic,—an <pft-repeated, twice, thrice 
and hundred timey^ld tale,—on which I am going to^dress 
you this eveniri^. Jin the judgment ol many of mj^jcprmtrymen 

* the persons and institutions that I have 
urope, America, China, Japan or Egypt 
relations between the East and West has 
already been clcfced. But unfortunately I happen to be am¬ 
bitious enough £o re open that question and to declare in so 
so many words/that the question is not yet closed. The sub¬ 
ject of the relalions between tli^V^ast and West is an open 
question still aJd certainly it is an otoen question. 

“Those pepple in whose jud^iieil^t *the question seems to 
have been closed have^ tried t» se 
othertjfthttfollowing three forms. Firlt 


as well as many 
come across in 
the question of tji 


their solution in one^or 
cojjie those people who 


believe |kat the East is fundamentals distinct from the West, 
that rtl'e institutions and ideals of A'/an men and women have 
nothing in common with the institutions and ideals of Western 
men and women Then there are th p^ in* whose judgment 
^the Bast is superior to the West, 'fhe people of the East are 
supposed ever to have been the gi^ru of the West and they 
are perhaps destined afeo to remain the guru of the West in 
the future. And last but not the least in importance, there are 
‘^Ibpse philosophers in whose judgment the solution of the ques- 
tioit lUia^tsiken an entirely different^direction. In their ideas 
the West is superior to the East. With this class of thinkers 
the doctrine of Webern superiority is but the first postulate 
and almost the very foundation of social philosophy. 

“Now, gentlemen, I am not a metaphysician. My raen- 


*Based o«i report^’ and summaries in the Servant^ A, B. Patrika^ 
Format'd c\Ct 17 September 1926. 
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tality is too humble to attempt summing up the entire con¬ 
tinents in half aMozen words, in a few striking adjectives, in a 
small bunch of abstract noui‘s. The rr^Hhodelogy which tries to 
digest the joys and sorrows o| milliori? of men and women into 
single catchwords is the^ furthest removed from my conscious¬ 
ness. I propose this evening to place before yo& certain facts, 
mere objective facts. I want you fb examine whether any of 
the solutions that have been attempted up till now on the ques¬ 
tion of the relations between the East and West has a right to 
be regarded as a solution. This is my challdn^^e t9.'Lh*:'.;iostul“ 
ates of Eastern and Western philosophers/’ 

Continuing, the speaker said that he vent; i.ed to challenge 
all the!^ propositions and re-open the qu^t^Aon. He pokited 
out that‘disposition of the woman ^or of the*i^in|^ in the Greek 
epics is not different from the pictures of society that one finds 
in the ancient Indian literature. According fto him Kalidas 
who immortalised the Gupta Emp rors in hi^’ Raghuvam^ha 
was as great a nationalist as Virgil. In his ju^ignient there is 
no grander creation in world-literature than \Dante\s Divine 
Comedy and the spirituality emb_Qdje^, in this ejjic of Caiholic- 
ism is not less “ennobling” t|;:vin anything the H ndus obtained 
m their sublimest creation.s/ * i 

If one made a companitive study, went on Trof. Sarkar, 
of the ancient writers q tbfe East and West one was struck 
by the similarity of ic^eas. i Spenser’s ideas bore a GiyjUe're^'em- 
blance to those of the Inlian authors. Poets like Vkgil and 
Kalidas, so widely separatyd by time and space, even parallel¬ 
ed each other in jingoism, in chauvinistic imagination and 
glorification of theii o\yp .races. 

Only during the last century there had appeared a tenden¬ 
cy among literary and art critics of the West to interpret the 
creations of art and aesthetics as varying according to race, 
clime and region. Only pseudo artists and pseudo-aesthetic 
critics drew a line of demacration beween East and W"-'* 
where there was none. .This attitude has created a vast 
Sahara of falsehood. 

The progress that the West boasted of, continued Prof. 
Sarkar, was barely a century old, unknown to the fathers 
and grandfathers of the present generation of Westerners. 

Even the doctrine of the spiritual superiority of East over 
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West could not bear scrutiny. Preparation for salvation or 
Mukti was not the monopoly the Easl. This was the 
bed-rock even of Christhinity. Syne of the poems of Spenser 
looked Ifke translations ol Moha- nudgam. 

Statistically as well as historically speaking, the ideals of 
civilisation in the East Ijave been idi^tical with the ideals of 
civilisation in the West. 


Then the speaker analysed the moral elements in Edmund 
Spenser^) ^j^uftiorous elements in Moliere as w«ll as the 
social bsN^round o6 Goethe’s to bring home the mes- 

'S-oge that, epfe^by epoch, the characteristics of Indian life and 
thought were ideyical with or simitar to those of the West. 

Only in tlffe rJmeteenth century had l^lurope ioj^d ahead 
and to the civilisation of t\\e nineteenth and tweircteth centuries 
East had failed vj make mucli mentionable original contribution. 

' The nineteinth century and recent civilization had been 
mainly industrAl. East had not been able to keep pace with 
the W’est ki thjpse phases of culture. 

He yiointid out, need for an objective study 

in sociology fand reform in trl^ comparative method of in¬ 
vestigation. 

Fiindam(!ntally there was i-ni^dJitfiction between East and 


WesX _i‘*yhere is East,tvhere is 


I 


?” concluded Prof. Sajkar. 



CHArTERtXVIl 

New Orientations iif Commerce^ 

I. Commercial Bengal 

The iinmediate future of Bengal lies to a considerable 
extent in the cultivation of commerce. In these words can 
be described the viewpoint of a growing-*L:e<^ofi»‘'’of the 
Bengali people that has been hard Hit by cito raistances to 
cempare the claims of different lines of bu/rness enterprise. 
It is ^n the midst of such intellectual Vianges in thccom* 
iimnity''ii»^t the Bengal National C^hamber W Commerce ha* 
decided toY&organize itself and issue an orgttn of its own. 

The determination on the part of our pe‘''ple to cultivate 
more of commerce, and the decision of the fi'amber in favour 
of reorganization are taking place at a time wh?!|i the methods 
and problems of world-commerce have hee.|’ undergoing a 
noteworthy transformation. If iewrable at fus stage that 
commercial Bengal should ^’to keep abreast c'f these current 
tendencies in the larger ^omplex of cominelcial relations. 
Those of our countryfuai who are to-day taking a leading 
part in the commerce of tf'.e leind will^ have to orie nt th em- 
selV'es «.3Ldequately to thelfe new conditions in the/policres of 
nations. \i 

II. International Economic Conferences 

The spirit of co-operation between nations, or, at any 
rate, interchange of views is to-day a marked characteristic of 
the commercial policy of nations. International economic 
congresses of one denomination or another are holding their 
sessions in regular seasonal succession. 

The Peace Treaties. 

The recent phases of the history of this movement are all 
well-known. The various Treaties of Place (1919) settled 
the terms of commercial intercourse between the victors and 

*An editorial article in the first number of \.\\H'Journal oj^ the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce^ Calcutta, Si-plember, J<) 2 b> 
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the enemies. But the terms of commercial co operation 
between the allies themselves wer* left unsettled. 

The ipter-allied econcimic co-d)peration had, however, been 
an accomplished fact of jthe waf period, commencing as it 
did with 1916.* The Supreme Economic Council was inaug¬ 
urated at the armistice although it came to an abrupt end in 
August 1919 with the retirement of the U. S. from European 
complications. 

% « \Effarfs of the Leagfue of Nations. 

Since tn^,.has been left chiefly to the League of Nations 
by virtue of A'J^-itile 23 to organize schemes of “equitable” 
conimercial ijjter'Murse for its members. And this th^^eague 
has not failed to attempt by instituting internatio’^^l^conferen- 
ces for financial,ftariff and other purposes and for discussing 
such problems aj reciprocity versus the “most favoured nation” 
treatment in international trade (1921, 1923, etc). The 
financial con^Tss at Brussels (1920) is one of its important 
landmarks, adr well as the conference at Barcelona (1921) 
which was attlnded by 44 regulated the conditions 

of transit and’communication, ai^J international roads, water¬ 
ways and The regular a\d systematic work of the 

InternationalBureau ofLabouii is mQt the least momentous 
function discharged by^the Ler%iie| in the world’s econo^iic 
system. * . j • 

.Two important problems of 'jontemporary economic life 
which have been attacked by 'the League’s conferences, 
although without success, may be mentioned in this connec¬ 
tion. One relates to the internal'?nal distribution of raw 
materials in such a manner as to prevent the producing nation 
from charging an extra price for export. And the other, 
known as the Ter Meulen project after the propounder who 
broached the idea at Brussels, had in view the object of 
ternational credit ^at the service of needy nations on 
condmon that tjiey gel the loan through the League on 
mortgage of the properties suggested by the latter. Proposi¬ 
tions like these indicate at any rate which way the commtrcial 
wind is blowing. 

Other Internationals. 

The League of Nations, .however, is not the sole instru- 
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ment in contemporary internationalism. The world-view has 
been promoted in no ordinary measure by the Washington 
Conference of Noyembe:^’ 1919 ^nd especially the labour 
regulations. The Genoa ^'onferem e of April 1922 has tried 
independently of the Leipgue to place the world’s economic 
and financial system 011 a unified co-operative basis. 

And finally, the International Chamber of Commerce is an 
institution that since 1920 has been holding every year non¬ 
governmental but highly influential congresses of business men 
and technical experts representing most of J^e Jiadi^ig com¬ 
mercial nations. The delegates to these anmir.I congresses 
discuss such topics as reparations, inter-al^V-d’ debts, mteP" 
national credit, tariff regulations, customs,v f^jrmalities, commer¬ 
cial a-bitrations, protection of inventions, Vjranrportation, pass¬ 
ports, u^i^flcation of commercial terminology, etc.* 

III. Not Schemes of World-Ffc^iepation. 

These are facts of our cwn times. Commercial Bengal 
cannot afford to overlook them. Nay, it is t'Xue to recognize 
that this inter nationalism has acquired momentum on 
account of the cumulative te^;hii»*e4?:^-i.'nd legal ] advance of the 
last fifty years or so. It is/desirable that the f ioneers of our 
immediate future get oried/ied to the trend, contemporary 
and recent world-developinenJts in commerce aiid commercial 
policy. U ^ _ 

"These do not embody^idealistic schemes of “ world-federa¬ 
tion”, universal brotherhd^ »d or millennial peace. In all these 
economic movements ana institutions we have the positive 
register of self-conscious will and creative intelligence trying 
by methods of exact-experimentation to find out the least 
expensive means of promoting the greatest amount of human 
welfare and apply them to the different members of the 
commercial world. 

IV. International :Law and the Technique of 

Communication. 

The international law, both “private”, and the “public,” 
of the last half a century has served cumulatively to establish 

* Gignoux’.s Vixpres-guerre et la politiqtie cnmmerciale (Paris, 
1924), p.p. I74-I88 ; Welt-wiri schaftliches Archw (Jena, October, 1924) 

PP* 579-587. 
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the bonds of a “world-economy” in every ^possible manner. 
The technical inventions,and ind”^trial progress of the epoch 
have in this manner been exp’lited by the legal sense of 
mankind* in order to kni] the dfrerent races into a unified 
complex. 

World Postal Union. 

The World-Postal Union, established in 1878, can be 
rightly described as the pioneer in this economic international- 
izatio’Sfc^ But in this line, historically spealcing, the 

very first is represented by the General Telegraph Union 
of' 1865 whici2<^in 1906 ha.s beep extended to wireless tele¬ 
graphy. The CO .Mention of 1884 in regard to the pyltection 
of submarine* cables and ^he numerous agreement?-^ treaties 
regulating, as tht^y do, telephonic coramurjication:: belong also 
to the same setstjof forces. 

/Maritime Arrangements. 

The doctrlie of “freedom of the sea” is an old and im¬ 
portant fundfpental of .“.p’.thijc” international law. But its 
significance ini “private” internarpnai law is no less profound 
and comprel^nsive. Much of world’s foreign trade is 
overseas coifnVerce and naturally^ tl^e contractual relations 
positively entered intp^ by the» di ’erent states in regard,4:o 
ocean transportation are enormod ; in bulk. It is t'C^TcTnly 
the exigencies of naval war but t6c e of^ maritime commerce 
as -well that have necessitated n/host of treaties bearing on 
bays, gulfs, straits, sea-coasts, ports, command of the flag, 
piracy etc. ,,,,, 

Purely commercial considerations have likewise furnished 
the inspiration for international agreements re. navigation, 
the nationality of ships, passengers and crew, official docu¬ 
ments relating to the boats, cargo, etc., methods of registra- 
-M'i'jri^and so forth. The name of mutual understandings on 
the ""^q&SStion of light-houses, huoys, and beacons between 
different tradin'^ parties is legion. And finally, the more 
universal regulations relating to the sea-routes, maritime 
signal-codes, mutual help in cases of accident or other dangers, 
and protection of life and property on the high seas constitute 
some of the basic foundations of contemporary world-com¬ 
merce. 
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International Rivers. 

The “international riv^ s” have iilso been brought under 
the sway of positive law su^h as bi^ds the interested nations 
in their dealings with on^ another. The principle of the 
freedom of international river-navigation was r ecognized even 
in the Peace of Westphalia. It haar been acquiring prominence 
since the beginning of ihe nineteenth century. In 1888 the 
Suez Canal was admitted into the same system. To-day 
the Danube, the Rhine, the Elbe, the SchcMe, the <Q^er, the 
Rio de la Plata, the Congo, the Nig^^r,—eacl^ ^vie of these 
rivers is subject to the “combined soverej^iity,” if one miay 
say so, of all the states whose territorirl/; and commeicial) 
jurisdCction is traversed by it. ^ 

Railway Understanding^. 

In regard to railway transportation the n^'^mber of treaties 
between interested nations down to 1914 w,’s extraordinarily 
large. These treaties have established the ights and duties 
concerning the roads on th ^ba updaries of ^tates within the 
national limits, the conn^a^ between the^ inland railway 
system and the systeyf"s of the neighbou-ing countries, 
the trains and carriages,j. pojit, goods andTpa^^senger traffic, 
safety and sanitary police, c/stoms officers, payment in foreign 
currencies, the construejon of international stations and 
godowns, bridges," tun^ids, etc. The building of railway 
lines connecting two i^^^ighbouring states, whether they 
be government or private property, the administration 
of a state or pilvate railway line situated in another 
nation’s territory in s^Ic^ a manner as not to interfere with the 
sovereign jurisdiction of the latter, and the financing of a 
railway such as can hardly be dispensed with in the interest of 
international intercourse,—these and other topics are being 
regulated by precise and definite rules based on the delibera¬ 
tions of the contracting parties. 

f • 

The International Freight Conferences held at Berne in 
1874, 1881, 1886 and 1890 have succeeded in establishing a 
real international law on the question of railway rates so far as 
they have bearing on the transhipment of goods. Fifteen 
states took part in those deliberations and consider themselves 
bound by the results of the convention, which is perhaps of 
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-as deep importance in modern international law anj interna¬ 
tional trade as the World-fostal Union of 187^. 

1 )j 

Automopile Coivention 

4 » 

The Automobile Convention of Parj^s (1909) has establish¬ 
ed the lines on which international intercourse with motor cars 
and lorries is being carried on. It was ratified by 14 states. 


Vt Commercial Treaties 

« .X 

. "-Ss* 

While iV/vir legal n 'easures adopted to unify the means of 
conimunication ’^nd transportation tor at any rate place them 
on a uniform and ,''^stematic basis have assured the physical 
foundations of* wr rld-econojny, another characteristi/feature 
of recent times i{/ the growth in the number of positive con¬ 
tractual understajndings between nations in regard to the ex¬ 
change of goods^and services. The impact of these under¬ 
standings on the/ promotion of the world-view in the commer¬ 
cial and moral |*)lanes is not inconsiderable. 


The of 1860 


i 


■x 


The Cobd^i Treaty of i860 ma:/ be said to be the begin¬ 
ning of a new^epoch in world-ci^nm^ree. With it commences 
the .era of .commercial ti^aties, the l/ke of which hardly existed 
in previous centuries. . ] . 


The measure was from the Br^tilh side but a means to the 
expansion of free-trade ideas and* from the French side a 
camouflage which Napoleon III wanted-•to exploit in the 
interest of his political ambitions. Whatever the motives be¬ 
hind it, the commercial complex of a unified “Western 
Europe” began to grow up as a consequence of the arrange¬ 
ment. A w^orld-economy in the sense of an “international 
division of labour” seemed almost to be approaching consum- 
mUtitf:.*r 


• The Epoch of 1870-1890 


But by the '70’s the continental states of Europe as w'ell as 
the United States of America took a definite stand against the 
new idea of universalism and went back to the “national” 
ideal, the system of self-determined and autonomous regula- 
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tion of international trade-relations. The series of tariff trea* 
ties with different nations , was initiated by France. Germany 
followed suit (1890). /■*' new cc^mmercial policy, quite in 

opposition to the spirit oy the Cdbden Treaty of'i860, was 
inaugurated for the world. For, ^.he protection of the home- 
industry was the first postulate of this new epoch, and as a 
consequence, the establishment oi tariffs, the mainstay of the 
commercial systems of the world. The rates of customs duties 
were definitely laid down in the treaties between the nations, 
and the exchange of goods took place acwding tcrFiis inter¬ 
national economic legislation. " " 

Under this nationahstic regime the .tr Tiff policies of the 
state?^ were oriented chiefly to the promoV on of exports. The 
statesri,;\n of every nation sought as fa\ as possible “open 
markets” in foreign lands but at the sang3 time wanted to 
have “closed doors”, if that were practicab. e, in regard to the 
imports from abroad. V 

i. 

The Period 1900-1914i 

, r"- ^ 

This tariff system co>aa not last long. The question 
of imports had to be attc/ided to by each and every nation in 
spite of its Swadeshi fe/v^our. The probleni international 
trade became complicated fend along with it the commercial 
between states, i ' . . 

Whereas in the ’6o’s W the last century a few “diplomatists’ 
sat together and talked^ ft; over the arrangement in general 
terms regarding the exports and imports, the twentieth century 
deliberations hav'e taking place in the conferences of 

chemical, engineering, financial and other technical experts. 
The export and import business of to-day as well as treaties 
relating thereto require a knowledge'-of the minutest details 
concerning the boundaries of states, markets, customs, evi¬ 
dence of origin, description of goods, godowns, tranjih’'- 
. ment, commercial agents, tri*velling salesmen, ' specimen- 
boxes, packing, forwarding labels. The ‘question of com¬ 
mercial arbitration couits is also one of ^he items with which 
the treaty-makers of to-day have to deal. 

One result of all these mutual concessions and give-and-take 
arrangements has consisted in the abandonment, factual if not 
formal, of the protective system. And although each nation 
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has treated the others in the most jealous manner conceivable 
the world trade has got a tremendous fillip on Account of all 
these setf-conscious, patrio-;ic energisings in favour of national 
prosperity.* The tariffs havfe indee,^ gone higher and higher, 
but this has been accomplisljcd in arnios*. every instance as the 
result of deliberation in which the interested parties have had 
full and free interchange of Views. And this is certainly pre¬ 
ferable to the system of 1870-1890 with its self-determined and 
autonomous, in other words, arbitrary regulation of interna¬ 
tional tr7|ie. 

InternatiohtjftArrang-ements of a General Character 

l’i)ese commerc.,y treaties falling as they do within +hree 
epochs (i860, S:87' 90, 1900-14), were affairs betw^'x.n two 
interested parties. / But real “internationar’ institutions i. e. 
those of a “genera^” or universal character have not failed to 
make their a[)peai-ance in the meanwhile. We may mention 
the “International Union for the publication of customs tariffs” 
established at ITussels in 1890. Then there are the interna¬ 
tional agreement.!-; re. trade in bjiecified commodities, the Congo 
Acts, the Anti ilavery Acts, the ■ conventions for the protec¬ 
tion of working^ men (Berne), etc. ’c-The list should include 
likevtise the si^ui convention (Bruss’els), convention for the 
protection of industr’al properly ,\(P£7-i^, convention for the 
protection .of property id literature a^d art (Berne), and.vh 15 
agreements re. invention, marks, pateiVi, copyright, etc. 

t 

Add to all this the other items * of “private” international 
law, viz., those bearing on aliens and their domiciles, capital 
investments in foreign countries, saniUr’ anS moral measures 
and so forth and we get an idea of the complex machinery of 
internationalism such as had been positively governing the 
commercial and other* economic functions of the different 
nations of the. world about the time of the Great War. 

VI. World-Economy 

The principle of international economic legislation and 
commercial treaties*^as not destroyed by the War. Rather, 
it got accentuated on both sides on account of the war emer¬ 
gencies. Even India had to play a part in this war-time inter¬ 
nationalism. India’s relations with the Colonies and her place 
in the EmjJire Trade as indeed in the whole Imperial system 
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came ho’ine perhaps for the first time to the people at large. 
And as for otheL’ countries, belligerents or neutrals, the epoch 
of world-citizenship althoif'^h within, limited areas seemed for 
the first time to dawn as £* reality. ^ Agreements between na¬ 
tions re. exports and, imp^jrts constituted, so to say, the very 
basis of daily bread and butter in every corner of the world. 

Internationalism in Post-War Commerce 

In post-war commercial relations the spirit of world-econ¬ 
omy a^'founded on international treaties ha'^iiibodift^htself in 
no equivocal manner, as previously indicated; ' Air-naviga¬ 
tion, freedom of transit, p?,tent, trade-marks,r>abour conditions, 
sanitary measures, oil-concessions and mk^y other items have 
each be3.r\^ internationalized afresh or for ti.e first time. One 
cannot say that to-day or previous to 191 .a the nations have 
been guided by an extra dose ol the altruistic and philanthrop¬ 
ic motives of universalisui or world-citizenship. The funda¬ 
mental urge behind all these internationalizii gs in commerce 
lies, apart from the advantages to each nation, in the attempt 
to bring order out of chaoe in [he. e .vchange ol goods and ser¬ 
vices between the differen^f^arts of the globi. But all the 
same, one must admit tly^t the solidarity and unification of 
the world has been actumly established by thttf technical ins¬ 
truments of positive law. f k ^ 

The Waves of Nationalistic Policy. 

On the faci of it, hoWver, nationalism should seem to 
have gained the upper hand in the commercial policies of na¬ 
tions as an aftern\aLh^i\the War. The attempts at economic 
self-sufficiency with a view to preparedness against the next 
war belong to a. b. c. of post-war statesmanship in every coun¬ 
try. The iransformation of agriculture and manufacture 
brought about by the war is telling on the entire outlook of 
the nations i’rotective tariffs appear to be the chiefjX-.'^St' 
the only effective props to the ne'w industries startecflPdiffer- 
ent pares of the world. The war has hei^tened in every 
nation likewise the desire to see its men, i/omen and children 
enjoy as much of material and moral welfare as possible. The 
result has been an enormous increase in state expenses on 
“social” items accompanied by corresponding increases in 
taxation. This has led every nation back to the problem of 
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of increasing the national dividend, and this in its turn to the 
attempt at excluding foreigners from the country’s markets. 
Altogether, nationalism is the order'bl the day here and there 
and everywhere. , ;i 

But this wave of nationjjlism is conditioned by certain na¬ 
tural limitations. Xndthe situation today is to a certain extent 
almost parallel to that prevailing towards the end of the last 
century. The most nationalistic of peoples have no choice 
but to enter into relations of commercial intercourse with 
other pe9;y>les nc '^ss nationalistic than they themselves are. 
And in the tug of war loetween nationalisms the compromises 
that ensue are so many different bond^ of internationalism. 

* Interrationalization of Capital 

In the present msUincc it is in the field of investment that 
nationalism has to meet with its most pronounced antidotes. 
The internationalization of finance has taken rapid strides 
since the war. 'The world is today more and more getting 
to be a single 'J;conomic complex owing to the capitalistic 
“community of iiAerests” existing between the financial mag¬ 
nates of different nations. Internaimnalized capital is not very 
keen on the seiUiments of nationalV-ni or national economy. 
It is just from i^he side of capitalists That nationalistic propa¬ 
ganda in its economic aspects ffend'J lo encounter its most 
serious rebuff. And for Tire same ^ireason the prot^c^iVe 
system has been acquiring an althgether' novel significance 
in post-war economics. Capital b«Lig international, a pro¬ 
tective legislation fosters today not simply the so-called national 
interests but external finance as well. 

VIL.Economic Preparedness 

Commercial people in Bengal will have to draw their own 
moral from the trend of these world-developments. Some of 
’whe old shibboleths will have to be dropped, some of them 
re-ihteip/it’ftd in the light of thi new conditions, others created 
afresh to suit the clianged circumstances of the world. 

One thing is cUtir. The spirit of aloofness or isolation 
from the rest of the w’orld can have no place in this atmos¬ 
phere. Commercial Bengal will prosper, if it is to prosper 
at all, in the closest intercourse with the economic world- 
forces. The* fortunes of the Bengali people are inextricably 
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bound up with the labour conditions, factory legislation and 
land-reorganization in Europe, America and Japan. The 
circumstances attending th^j^ mobilization of capital and credit 
facilities from country to coiiptry, the immigration law^j obtain¬ 
ing in different lands, as welUas the i^mprovements in agricul¬ 
ture and manufacturings processes introduced abroad as the 
result of industrial and technical research are no less vital for 
Bengal. 

The intimate and firsthand investigation, of the conditions 
of produ'ction and exchange prevailing .in,%Teign q/p-iintries, 
the statistical reports of the foreign chambers of commerce, 
consulates and trade commissioners will then'appear to be no 
mere luxuries of the leisured few academ^sjians and research 
scholars vit^t the inevitable necessities of our everyday commer¬ 
cial existence. To keep an eye on the movements in 
India’s overseas markets and to take interest in the possible 
substitutes for the articles of our export or tp possess infor¬ 
mation about oar latest rivals in the supply of raw produce 
will have to belong to the daily routine of c ur commercial 
men. On the other hand, ih^cliajiues in tne commercial 
equilibrium of the world br<^ught about by thf; rise into pro¬ 
minence of new industri^ and manufacturing forces or 
emergence of new commercial alliances, and tlig possibilities 
of redistribution in the agei^ cs of production, what through 
specialization and what thinugh territorial division of labour,— 
all will have to be' masfei^d and assimilated, quantitatively 
and in a statistical manneij^by commercial Bengal as the very 
foundations ot its growth and development. And in order to 
accomplish all this- effectively, a familiarity with the languages 
and technical literatu^^ *of the principal commercial nations 
will have to be deemed an essential element in our economic 
preparedness towards the struggle for sejf-assertion. 

VllL New Lines of.:Commerce 

It is necessary also tp invito attention to an elementary 
although very important consideration. For quite a long time 
we in Bengal have been treating commerce as identical with 
the buying and selling of goods. Inland trade as well export- 
import constitute in common Bengali consciousness the whole 
-encyclopaedia of commercial transactions. 

Our horizon has need to enlarged- Nevr fields of 
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commerce remain yet to be exploited by oiji* countrymen. 
We are still in the kindergarten ^stage in banking. The 
business of insurance lias hardly ;^et been taken up by us. 
And in transportation Bengal’s cr^^tive contribution to the 
stream of modern values is vsirtually nil. • 

It is disirable to be c\inscious of these shortcomings in 
order that we may realise along how many different lines of 
commerce the Bengali people can still add to the wealth of 
the country. Bankuig, insurance and transportation rjre to 
be valued*»STot as i. handmaids to buying and selling or 
inland and foreign trade but as constituting independent items 
of commerce in themselves. * 

IX^ The Role of Chemists and Engineers 

We need a fresh orientation, likewise, to the diverse 
creative forces in the country. It must be clearly realized 
that commercial prosperity cannot be achieved unless there 
is a simultaneous and parallel growth in our agricultural 
wealth as well as manufacturing power. It is agriculture and 
industry that furnish the very raw materials of commerce. 

The function of commercial peoi-)le consists fundamentally 
in the mere trajj .'Sfer of goods or services not only from place 
to place, but also from person 'P perSon and time to lime. 
It is by trgn.sfers or n?ovenients tlj.at commerce creatxc;^ 
values. But the goods and services, or i*n other words, the 
stuffs to be handled by commercigj transactions are the gifts 
of agriculture and industry. As thfe background of a pros¬ 
perous commercial Bengal we have therefore to look for an 
intensified and modernized agriculturS,! system as well as 
fichly diversified manufacturing institutions. The three arras 
of the creator of values, although differing as they do in their 
mode of operation, muSt have to be attended to in a unified 
organic policy of national welfare. Every measure, legal or 
teclini'';’!.., that is calculated to add to the yields of our soils, 
and every 'Enterprise that helps forv«ard the utilization of our 
raw produce for semi-manufactures or finished goods in our 
own districts will havt?to be watched with the keenest interest 
by the representatives of our commercial business. 

And automatically comes the question of experts in these 
different lin^ of economic activity. Bengal needs not only 
the commercial heads,—bankers, insurance men, stock 
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specialists, and transportation experts,—but chemists and 
engineers as f^yell. It is chemistry and engineering that are 
in urgent demand for the agricultural renaissance and indus¬ 
trial transformation of l^ndia. The prosperity of commercial 
Bengal will depend on \ghe quality, quantity and variety of 
co-operation that our bankers and other traders can obtain 
from chemists and engineers. The increasing role of chemis- 
try and engineering will have to be adequately envisaged by 
the pioneers of Bengali commerce. 



CHAPTES XVm 

• ‘7 

J 

India’s South African* Question 

(Questioned as to what is his opinion on the South African 
problem Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar said ;— 

So as India is concerned the South African ^jitestion 
must n 5 t be regarded as closed. Built will be necessary for 
us -to present a change of front while attacking the problem 
in the future, 

d’he probtem appears to me to be more complicated than 
one of simple law or justice!* A certain number of our nationals 
whom the country failed to feed, clothe and house have cltosen 
to .he residents of a new land. The law of India did not 
object to the emigration and evidently the law of South Africa 
had nothing against the immigration. So there is no difficulty 
about the legal points involved. 

Justice—A Matter of Detail 

In regard, to justice or righteousness it is a matter of 
detail. One has but to enquiie whelher the terms on which 
the- immigrants were received by the individual employers*or 
business corporations have in each* instance been duly satisfied. 
I suppose from the nature of th(» case ceriain anomalies and 
discrepancies are to be expected *in this quarter. But the 
problen; should not at this late liour appiear to be a knotty 
one. * 

But what seems to me to be the most important part of 
the entire problem i« neither the question of law nor the 
question of justice but an altogether different thing. And 
that is ^the problem of the constitution. 'To what extent is 
South U'^frica culturally anil sociologically advanced as to 
evolve a type of democratic polity ^lat would be elastic enough 
to admit the AfriQp.Ps and Asians (comprising Indians as well 
tts Chinese) to the civic liberties of the modern world ? I 
should expect that South Africa is at present faced with a con¬ 
stitutional crisis. But I wonder liow many liberal-thinking 

* Forwat.l, Ca]cut!£i, 3 Ocm% 192''. 
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progressivist anfi go-ahead statesmen of this Colony are fully 
conscious of the responsibili''ies of their situation. 

Jl 

MuUi-Rkcial State. 

Let me be very precise. Lo-glay in 1926 a uni*racial 
state, if it ever was a reality, is thing of the past Especially 
is this true of undeveloped new regions, each one of which is 
bound to be a multi racial, hetero-national, polyglot state. 
And here I touch the very foundations of,.the modqri. world 
and the anatomy of contemporary civilisation. 

No matter whether it be South Africa or the United 
States of America or Australia the probleir of polity is 
essentially twofold. In the first place, there is the consideration 
from the side of migrations Secondly, one has to remember 
that to-day the welfare of every individual in the tiniest 
hamlets, no matter in which corner of the globe, is governed 
by international conjuncture, the conditions of the world- 
market, world-economy, as it is calltd. 

Population Movements 

First, then, in regard to the migration or expert and import 
of human resources. It w()uld be, as suicidal for South 
Africa to reject the imports in men and women from India 
and China as it would be for India and China to boycott 
British and American rpachineries and capital resources. 

South Africa anight afford to do it only on two conditions. 
First, if Great Britain Und Germany were prolific enough* 
And in the second place, if both of them chose to direct 
the whole exodus of their surplus labour force exclusively to 
South Africa. But it is doubtful whether the growing social 
ideals of “birth control” are going to be sacrificed in the 
advanced mother-countries in t];ie interest of the J|^olanies. 
Sheer self-interest would therefore compel South Africa 
to be on friendly terms with the Africans Chinese and 
Indians. * 

The population resources of the world are going to be 
distributed to-day and tomorrow as yesterday and day 
before yesterday according tp the demands cf “natural 
.rafi 5 c”,;to use an old Ricardian expression. 
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“Internationalism” and World-Eeonoijiy 

Finally, as regards world-economy. It h regrettable that 
we too frequently are oblivious of the fact that, both technic¬ 
ally as ^^■*elI as spiritually, in the course of one generation 
the world has been curbed ol its djmensions all along the 
line. At^d we*are perpetiially commitVing the anachronism of 
employing the social and poidical instruinents, tools and ma¬ 
chineries ol, say, 1886 to the conditions of to-day. While 
internationalism is every day making new conquests in human 
relatioqsliijxs, legtil affairs, trade agreements, in , politics, 
hygienr;,’*social welfare and what not, the statesmen in certain 
fields seem to believe that the spirit of splendid isolation or 
e.Kclysion is likely to be of some avail until an inevitable hour. 
But tliis at best is only a blind and passive policy of drifting, 
if a policy of some sort it is? 

Rationing’ of Empire Resources 

Questioned if he had any constructive suggestion to give 
Prof. Sarkar said ; -“I invite my countrymen as well as the 
representative thinkers of Soiitii Afiica to assume their role as 
moral agents in a self-conscious manner with the definite aim 
ol controlling the future of mankitid on a rational and well 
thought out {.hiri. J'Aports and imports of men and women 
constitute some ot the most 1 asic il.t;:!is of commercial and 
civic existence. And Jo this the brains of an Indo-Afrjean 
Union should l)c a[)plied in the* give and take spirit of mu¬ 
tuality, —with a view to the co-oyerative control of population 
movements in such a manner as to*ensurc the greatest amount 
of welfare among the parties concerned. ..This indeed is but 
an aspect of the much Lirger probletu, viz- that of an interna¬ 
tional control over foreign capital investments on the one hand 
and the distribution ■ f raw materials and foodstuffs among 
the varied Jiations of flic world. 

This brings me automatically to the question of Empire 
Development. Among the# many problems that face the 
British Empire* to-day there is tile question of Indians getting 
outlet for her increasing population. India cannot afford to 
overlook the possibilities of, say, South Africa and Australia. 
It seems to me that we are to-day but just at the beginning of 
a new epoch in which the Empire intellects will have to club 
themselY.es year in and year out, with headquarters naturally 
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in London, for a ^systematic rationing of the Empire resources 
in men, materials, fuel and finance for the uplift of the dif¬ 
ferent parts to the next higher stage in economic evolution of 
which each is capable. U 

I should suggest th^t as a j>relir!unary to the more sub¬ 
stantial constitutional and economic^ programme involved in 
these ideas a permanent cultural exchange or exchange of 
authors, journalists, professors etc. be immediately established 
between .India and South Africa. 



CHAPTER XIX 


The Philosophy of the'Naughty* 

The annual ceremony of the Eden Hindu Hostel came 
off on Wednesday the 29th September. The prizes were 
distributed to the ,successful athletes and sportsmen of the 
Hostel. '^Chere were musical and comic performance^ and 
“Chandragupta” was staged. The function was presi ded over 
by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar whose address began as 
follow'S:—“A few days ago I had a conversation with a 
distinguished leader. He s^iid that the young men of to day 
have grown naughty, they have no respect for the opinions 
of the elders.” 

The New Spirit 

Prof. Sarkar said that it was the spirit of the naughty 
that satisfied his soul the most and that during all his career 
it has not been possible for him to agree wdth the elders or 
the leading men. Even previous to his foreign travels his 
attitude in regard to educational and ^cultural problems was 
different from that of Vie leaders. In foreign countries also 
he had to maintain the same differemce from the accepted 
view-points and postulates of contemporary social science. 
Now* that he has come back he’^nds himself in the same 
attitude of divergence from the prevailing opinions. 

The Naug’hty 7 5 . Traditionalist 

He believes that Eden Hindu Hostel has been a fountain¬ 
head of many momeinous movements in Bengali life. And 
although the youngmen of to-day appear to the elders to be 
obstinate and perverse, so far as lie was concerned he was 
prepared to believe that a ne^ Beni^l was really in the making 
in the naughtinesses of these youngsters. So he would like 
to say .5 few things «n the philosophy of the naughty. 

The naughty differs from the goody, the traditionalist, 

* Reported in Welfa'C^ Calcutta, November, 1926. 
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mainly an the standpoint that while the latter looks upon the 
present world* as perhaps the ideally best conceivable and 
is ever ready to find justihcation for all that is happening 
in it, the former believes that there might be another world 
better than what he had to-day, and that human beings are 
meant to be higher than what Uhey find themselves. The 
naughty begins his life with a doubt, with a question, with 
a challenge. 

Crookednesses,—Physical and Moral 

t- ‘ ,1 

Prof. Sarkar said that Bengali yuiingmen do' not walk 
straight, their backbones are crooked. This is a tremendous 
fact which taken with other physical dicfects such as nervous¬ 
ness, mannerisms etc. combine to make Young Bengal 
a very poor specimen of humanity by the world-standard. 
But the philosophy of the naughty would challenge this state 
of things and he would ask his cuuntrymen to consider 
whether this should be regarded as almost an eternal 
dispen-sation of Providence. 

The lecturer remarked also that moral crookedness, in¬ 
sincerity even among friends, mutual dlstTust and jealousy were 
likewise some of the characteristics of the Bengali people, 
not excluding the higliest and the i.)est. He had occasion 
to notice these regrettable feature;} not only at home but 
also abroad. He asked whether we should look upon these 
moral defects as inseparable attributes of Bengali character 
or whether it is possible tp‘think of a Bengali society in which 
these defects should be more or less things of the past. 

Then the lecturer ‘expounded what he described as the 
Vedanta Sutras of the Naughty, These aphorisms he classified 
into five groups- 

India advancing* along Right Lines 

r. Whereas the traditionalist believes that‘**India has 
been going down and down in the scald of civilisation in 
modern times, the philosophy of the paughty asserts that 
quite contrary is the fact. In Prof. Sarkar's judgment India 
to-day has been advancing along the same lines of develop¬ 
ment, cultural and political, as America, Germany, France, 
Japan etc. The villages, gilds,^ and agricultural systems as 
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well as constitutions, laws, manners and customs of*the Middle 
Ages have disappeared from the more adv%.nced countries of 
the world in the 19th century. India’s experience in recerit 
times ist identical, and while the traditionalist regrets this 
change the naughty is happy ofcr it,. There is no ground for 
pessimism sd far as Ii^dia’s culturaji or spiritual growth is 
concerned. 

Economically India not Worse Oft 

*In regar*d to economic matters the traditionalist 
believes that India*has been getting poorer in modern times. 
The attitude of tlie naughty is,exactly the opposite. He 
beljeves that India’s prosperity to-day is evident in the 
growth and* expansion ot municipalities and towns, the erec¬ 
tion of comparatively s(,?lid buildings and dwelling houses, 
the develo[)ment of transportation, increase in the amount of 
comforts and luxuries of lite which larger numbers of men 
and women can command, and so forth. On this question 
the naughty would employ the same method of observation 
by which the economic well beiiyg of ITiropean countries was 
visualized. 

He said that the idea that India is being drained of her 
wealthi by foreign trade is absolutely false. He wants us to 
remember that while^ jute, cotton,* oilseeds and hides and 
skins art; be-ing shipped lo foreign countries we ^ourselves 
have been draining foreign cduntries' of their machineries, 
tools and implements, scientifit, apparatuses, motor lorries, 
rolling stocks and so forth for our*own economic development. 
It is not true that India was more prosperous in ancient and 
mediaeval times than to-day as *t is not true that England, 
F'tance, Germany and other European countries were econ¬ 
omically better off ir\ the past than in the present. 

Expansion of the Middle Class 

3 The traditionalist* always harps upon tire alleged 
miseries of the* middle class and points to the unemployment 
situation amongfg. them as an instance of India’s growing 
poverty. In Prof. Sarkar’s analysis the philosophy of the 
naughty would say that the situation has been thoroughly 
misinterpreted. During the last half a century or so modern 
education in India has le,d to the creation of a new society 
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out of the* old. Not only the socalled Bhadralok but the 
lower orders as Veil have been able to rise economically as 
well as socially by participating in the schools and colleges, 
and the number of such educated men and women luvS bevOn 
annually on the increase., Msiny of those persons who belong 
to the middle class to-day could not Ip described as belong¬ 
ing to the same class in 1815 and i{?57, nay, t886. In other 
words, there has been going on under our very eyes a social 
revolution and class-transformation of a stupendous conse¬ 
quence. . ‘ ^ 

t. 

Under these circuirstances the salaries or earnings that^a 
Bengali middleclass man can command to-day may to a certain 
extent have naturally gone down per head, if we confine 6ur 
observations to individual cases l\at one must note that the 
total amount of wealth that the middle class commands to-day 
is considerably larger than what it was 30, 50, or 70 years ago. 
It may be true that there is suffering among certain sections of 
the middle class in India as in every other country. But this 
is no indication that the country as a whole or that the entire 
middle class to-day is worse off. On the other hand, for the last 
twenty years or so majiy of the self-conscious energisls and 
adventurous spirits in Bengal have been attempting with 
varied success different lines of economic enterprise in foreign 
trade, insurance, factory work, loan ofric("s and so forth. Their 
impact on the country’s standard of living and efficiency 
must not be ignored of minimized. 

Wopkmgrmen the Backbone of the New Society 

4. The traditionalist *^ignores as a rule the condition of 
the working class and the peasants. The philosophy of the 
naughty on the contrary tries to take the whole view of India’s 
economic situation. It asserts that in thb matter of dwelling 
houses and in the articles of daily food and clothing the 
peasants of the villages have been rising as economicjigents. 
Likewise is the condition of the working class in the fa'ctories, 
so far as the necessities of life are concerned, on the improv¬ 
ing scale. This is another aspect of the Social revolution 
going on in India at the present moment. 

And here the lecturer wanted to emphasise the fact that 
for future considerations we should have to look upon* neither 
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the middle class nor the peasants but the working men 
of the factories as the real backbone of BengaM society. He 
said that to-day in all India there were only 15 lacs of work¬ 
ing men and women employed in about 6 thousand factories 
and workshops. This is nothing vVompared to the strength 
of working men*and womeli in a single European country. 
What is wanted is the industrialisation ot the Bengali districts, 
the establishment of factories at all important centres which 
might absorb the superfluous men and women of the villages 
leaving agriculture to the remaining few. These factories^would 
on me 6ther hand create occupations tor the growing in- 
tellecuials as office clerks, supervisors, inspectors and technical 
experts. 

Labour Philosophy ^nd Genuine Democracy 

Accordi' g to the lecturer the alisence of India’s interest 
in tile economics and social philosophy of labour was another 
evidence of the backwardness of Indian men and women 
in contemporary civilisation. As long indeed as the power 
of the working-classes organized in unions was not felt by the 
Indian employers and the moneyed classes in industrial and 
social life India could not be described as civilized or cul¬ 
tured in the latest sense 

In hmrope and Ameri^i it was the trade unions and labour 
movements that were responsible for the little of genuine de¬ 
mocracy that there is in the economic and political fields of 
modern Western activity. Should* .India care to taste a bit 
of this modern democracy, a thing by the bye which was un- 
kno vn in the East or the West in the Middle "Ages and in the 
•ancient world, Indians would have to develop a powerful 
labour force in society on the lines of the nineteenth century 
evolution. By the testspf labour-economics India was to-day 
perhaps where the Western world had been between 1832 and 
1875. progress in liur-America achieved in democracy 

since 1886 was inconceivable t'i> Indians at the present moment, 

« 

* Real Vital Statistics 

• 

Judged by the world-standard Bengal was very far behind 
the times in all respects indeed. It was wrong to suppose that 
Bengal is inhabited by 4 crores of hurnan beings. Statistics 
is not the • science of mere.number. Quality, efficiency, 
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character these are the items which must be considered while 
numbering the inhabitants of a country. The number of loo 
per cent human beings, in other words, of men and w’omen 
who are physically fit to live and morally competenlt enough to 
discharge t:ie functions of-social life is the chief * dng in all 
vital statistics. Roughly speaking,j Prof. Sarkar w. s prepared 
to say that while India with its socalled 30 cro > s does not 
possess in reality more than 3 lacs of men and ' omen Great 
Britain on the contrary with its 4^/^ crores perhai • possesses at 
least 2^ crores. And from this standpoint he asked the audi¬ 
ence to evaluite the present situation in Bengal. Although the 
lines of evolution were the same in India as in Europe the 
rate of progress in India 'was much too slow, and the amount 
of progress very inconsiderable. 

4 . 

Wanted a Greater India 

5- The fifth Sutra in the Vedanta of the Naughty relates 
to India’s relations with foreign civilisation. While the tradi¬ 
tionalist is perpetually emphasising the importance of India 
as the source of inspiration for Indian patriots the philosophy 
of the Naughty would divert their attention to the great 
spiritual events of life abroad. Prof. Sarkar asked the 
audience to ascertain if there was any single great man, any 
single movement of substantial importance in India from the 
days of Rajah Rammohun to Madhu&udan Dutt -and thence 
to Chittaranjan, Ashutosh Mukherjee and Rabindranath 
I'agore etc., in which tho West has not played the leading 
formative pari. In his judgment not only the schools and 
colleges of Indie but all the econoi'iic activities of our Swa¬ 
deshi movement, the “entire social reform and social service 
propaganda, the total wealth of contemporary Bengali litera¬ 
ture, each one of these items is an offshoot and embodiment of 
Western spirituality. 

He would rather advise his countrymen not to play hide 
and seek with Western civilisation but consciously and delib.r- 
ately to go ahead in the' attempts at mastering and assimila¬ 
ting it. The greatest need of the hour Js the establishment 
of a Greater India in foreign countries. Bengali men and 
wornen such as have already had their highest education in 
Indian institutions and have also spent some time in actual 
professional work as doctors, lawyers, journalis^jS, authors, 
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musicians, bankers, insurance agents, etc., should make it 
a point to live in foreign countries during several periods of 
their life atjd thereby establish continuous streams of connec¬ 
tion between the great creative forces of the Western world 
and Indian towas and villares. 



CHAPTER XX 

4 

Whatf is Greater India 

The historical study of the expansion of Indian civilization, 
politics and commerce outside the physical boundaries 
of India in ancient and mediaeval as well as modeni times 
is certainly one main aspect of the functions to ’^liich the 
“Greater India” Society will address itself. But the concept 
of Greater India is wider than that of Indians overseas, 
whether in the past or in the present. , 

The World-Test. 

We have to remember ihat there is but one world-standard 
by which the races ol men arc bcin::; examined in the scale 
of civilisation. And as with potatoes, oranges and apples, 
men and wemen in the different parts of the \rorld also are 
being graded as No i, No 2, No 3, etc. in order of merit, 
physical, intellectual, and moral. 

When I speak of the Greater India of ancient, mediaeval 
or modern history, I visualise nupibers of Indian men, 
institutions and movements,—merchants, monarchs; missiona¬ 
ries, scholars, craftsmen,—that were being tested along with 
their peers of other racpS according to some universally 
recognised common measure of values. And they were being 
passed as 40%, *70% 70%, 80/^ human beings. It is the 
world-test, the common denominator, the international 
balance, that underlies the achievements of Greater India. 
We are led to feel that the remarkabl^^ personalities of India 
were remarkable not through any parochial, Indian com¬ 
petition but by comparison with the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Chinese, the Saracens and.Ahe other makers of the 
world’s history. * t 

In my way of looking at things, thf problem before us 
at the present moment is to consciously create those sets of 


* Report of a Bengali addrt^ssat the inaugural lucctinif oi the Greater 
India b loiuiy (Rammohan Library, Calcutta), 10 Ociober, ig/o. 
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circumstances by which Indians in every,walk ot lite may 
have their mettle tested in the same laboratories and workshops 
where the Germans, Americans, Japanese, English and 
Frenchmen are beine examine^. The India of today and 
tomorrow will have to invite and faoe an open world-competi¬ 
tion and establish its Vitle to life by the universal standard 
of culture. It is the processes involved in these competitive 
tests that constitute the web of Greater India. 

Indian Missions Abroad. 

. '['he processes are really two-fold. In the first place, 
India will have to send out her sdns and daughters to foreign 
coilntries in ever increasing number. Not every Indian 
that goes al^road is of course to be an archaeologist or 
antiquarian, interested in investigating the relics of ancient 
Indian life and thought in Central Asia, China, Japan, 
Indo-China or the Indian Archipelago. No ; the Indian 
travellers in Asia, Europe, Africa and x\iiierica will often 
be traders, medical men, industrialists, politicians, artists, 
students of science and philosopliy. Nay, very many of the 
Indians overseas are likely to be emigrants in the strictest 
sense ol the term, settled abroad as working men’s colonies, 
as constituting labour or agricultujal force. Economically 
situated as she is, India is bound to export her sons and 
daughters to the under-poi)ulated^ region^ of the world, 

. India’s exports in men an(> women have already given 
rise to a problem in Colonial and American politics. And 
we may be sure that the Greater India Aiovement, so far as 
this aspect of the question is concerned, bids fair to be an 
important factor in the international commerce and culture 
ol the coming decades. And Indians will have many occa¬ 
sions oi being trie^ by the world-standaid because of these 
population movements. 

The Study of Asian'and European Languages 

Secondly, Grf:ater India implies to me a state of things in 
which Indians at home are attempting to master the languages 
ot Central Asia, China, Japan, Indo-China, Java etc. as 
well as of Persia, Mesopotamia and Northern Africa in order 
that the* perspectives of world-economy and world-culture in 
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which Indian civyisation played a part may be brought home 
to us from first-hand sources. We have to initiate among our 
historical scholars as well as popularise among our country¬ 
men in general the knowledgf of the languages and Ifcerature 
of Asia. If the Indians of history have made thjit history by 
collaborating with the Central, Easfsrn, Western and Sou¬ 
thern Asians through the ages, we of today must have to 
begin by deciphering the dialects in which are embodied the 
records of those Indo-Persian, Indo-Chinese and Indo- 
Javanese'commercial and cultural inter-relations. 

Young India will likewise have to understand the peoples 
of modern Persia in Persian^and of modern China in Chinese. 
Let me single out the importance of Japanese ,Unguage*for 
our life. Modern India’s relations ».7ith Japan in the field of 
commerc ■ have been developing at a rapid rate. The J^ipan- 
ese understand the significance of their Indian trade and have 
commenced taking interest in India and propagating diverse 
information relating to Intlia broadcast in their own country. 
India cannot afford to neglect the study of things Japanese 
at firsthand by mastering Japanese language as well as cul¬ 
tivating intimate personal intercourse with Japan at home 
and abroad. 

It will not be enougfi to know only the Asian languages 
and literature, ancient or modern. Vkq have to be well up 
in the living languages of Ehrope as well. German, French, 
Russian, Dutch, Spanish and Italian are some of the lan¬ 
guages rich in historical documents or scholarly investi¬ 
gations bearing T^n Asia, past and present. Naturally, 
therefore, as apostles o*f Greater India we have to en¬ 
courage the study of these European languages among our 
countrymen. 

India as Self-determined Appraiser 

Once we can institute a namber* of Indian missions abroad 
and at the same time cultivate for some time fhe study of the 
Asian and European languages at home, wi. shall have built 
up not only a Greater India but a Deeper India as well. 
India will expand not only in geographical limits but 
will grow more profound in culture and more intense in 
spiritual experience. The worldview will becomefan item 
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of daily life and constant occurrence in our towns and 
villages. China, Japan, Persia, Germany,! America and 
other countries will begin to establish permanent homes in 
our souls. ^ 

The result of this deepening of life, and intensification of 
scholarship in 'India willl be monumental. In the first 
place, Young India will be enabled to function as a 
self-determined and independent appraiser of the world’s 
material and cultural values, which as yet it is not to 
any ap0«:iable extent. And finally, this is my convic¬ 
tion, it fs only when* we are in intimate intercourse with 
the other peoples of the world and have given birth to 
a Greater India that we shall once more be in a posi¬ 
tion to count *among us “legion” of men like Kumarajiva 
whose energism and digvijhya ( world-conquest) were not 
matters of merely Indian concern but proved to be things of 
universal importance. 



CHAPTER XXI 


The Problems of Young C^ina 

The following is an interview that a representative of 
Forward had with Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar on the 
“Problems of Young China.” 

Q.—Have you been following the developments China 
to-day ? 

A,—Yes, as much as one understands them through the 
publication of news in the dailies. The moveinpnts in China 
to-day are to be regarded more ai expressions of a new life, of 
a growing discontent with the existing state of things than as 
embodiments of actual social or national progress. To me, 
at any rate, there does not seem to be anything new being 
reported from China. I’he world has got used to such 
stories since the Revolution of 1912, But all the same, one 
has to admit that Young China’s tenacity and strenuousness are 
continuously at work. There is noticeable a steady although 
chequered progress towards self-conscious and self-determined 
existence. , 

. Q.—What then do you think of ttie present happenings in 
China ? 

A.—One does not seem'to get a clear idea from the daily 
telegrams. The military eiforts of the Chinese may not be as 
imposing as one k led to believe. 

The anti-foreign aspects of the Chinese events are perhaps 
being exaggerated. For we must remember that in China 
to-day, there are really three or four different wars going on 
simultaneously and it would not be right to emphasise the 
international, that is, the anti-foreign aspect to the exclusion of 
other factors. ' * 

u 

Foup Diflerent Warp 

Q.—What other complications do you suspect in the 
Chinese affairs ? 


* Forward CoPgre>s and Winter Number, 26 December 1926. 
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A.—I should say that the first kind of war in poiwt of time 
is the political or constitutional. The second«is international. 
Third and last in point of time, although not the least in 

value is economic. 

% 

Q :—Why, then, do you believe .that the international 
aspects are beiVig emphasised in telegraaris ? 

A 1—To a certain extent the anti-foreign movement is an 
undoubted fact in Young China's life. It has been so since 
the Opium War ,in the middle of 19th century and (jspecial- 
ly sinct!* the abortive. Boxer revolt at the end of the century. 
Whenever there i.s any agitation of some importance among the 
Chinese it very easily assumes the ^character of hatred against 
the “foreign devil" as they say in China. But in the present 
instance, perliaps this aspect of the situation is being brought 
to the forefront in the interests of certain powers who intend 
to utilise this opportunity in order to make a firm demonstra¬ 
tion—military, naval and aerial,—such as may have a lesson 
not only on China and the Chinese but also on some of the 
powers interested in the Far Eastern and Pacific developments. 

1. Mofussil vs. Metropolis 

Q ;—-What sort of constitutional struggles are, in vour 
view, introducing complications in the |)resent situation ? 

A: I’he constitutional troybles ip China aret mainly 
two-fold and one of them is really almost as old as Chinese 
hwifory. But it is still persistent-fin acute form. The other 
is but half a century old and has come into prominence with 
the establishment of the Republic.^ And "unless as outsiders 
we be piepared to take note of these constitutional conflicts, 
we are not likely to understand the problems that young 
China is really trying lo solve. 

Q :—Will you give me some idea of the constitutional 
questions which, as you sayT^^^re as old as Chinese history, 
and are still awaiting solutiofi ? « 

A :—The trouble arises from the simple fact that Chin a 
was in the past afld continues to be in the present but a 
geographical expression. Even the strongesh; empires 
achieved under the greatest Chinese Napoleons of ancient an d 
mediaeval times were never sufficiently unified or central- 
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ised states. CJiinese empires were but so many Holy 
Roman Empires, examples of thorough-going disintegration 
and absence of homogeneous structural uniformity. The 
provinces were virtually ir^dependent of one another as well 
as of the metropolis. „ ^ 

* t 

Q :—How do you account for this phenomenon in Chinese 
politics ? 

A :—In the first place, China is a huge continent and must 
be regarded in terms of space as similar to [Europe. 

In the second place, the physical barriers between province 
and province, especially in pre-industrial epochs were almost 
insurmountable. Intercourse between the provinces was 
as out of the question or rathef difficult as that between 
the provinces and the Imperial capital. Neither in finance 
nor in legislation, nor in regard to the military control could 
a real imperial unity be established, if at all, for any length o: 
time. These difficulties have not yet disappeared. 

Thirdly, the differences between the provinces in point of 
races as well as dialect are immense. 

These difficulties are of the same order as kept 
Eui^Tc in the ancient and mediaeval times in a decentralised, 
constantly warring condition. And ' as in Europe, so also 
in China, the absepce of^ the representative system, like 
the absence of good roads and means of communication, 
has all along kept the < provinces almost independent of 
one another. The provinces of China used to declare 
their independence of the Empire in season and out of season, 
and that is exactly the situation to day. The fight between the 
Capital and Mofussil, or in other words, the struggle between 
the Empire and Provinces was and is the’eternal question in the 
political and military history of China. Whenever a provin¬ 
cial General or Governor considers himself a little bit strong he 
sends an ultimatum to the ^.mpire because he is fully conccious 
that the Emyfire cannot subdue him. And s6 China is in per¬ 
petual rebellion. t 

The wrs of to-day of Canton against Peking or Mukden 
against P^fking are but the twentieth century continuation of 
what has always happened in China under the Hans, the 
Tangs, the Sungs, the Mongols a<id the Manchus. * 
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2. The Fight over the Constitution 

Q :—What then is the other constitutional fight and which 
you consifler to be of recent origins ? 

A :—In faht the first-ponflict whicli, I have just described 
is rather political than constitutional, something like the 
problems that were finally solved in the United States by 
the civil war of 1870 or by the wars of Central Europe which 
about th^ same iime finally led to the establishment of the 
late GeJhian Empire. • 

But the real constitutional fight in China began some 
forty years ago with the attempts of Kang Yu-wei to introduce 
reforms in tife monarchy pn the modern European principle. 
The establishment of the Republic in 1912 and especially 
the life-long propaganda of Dr Sun Yat-sen has introduced 
the-problem of democracy as a real spiritual force in China’s 

practical experience and philosophical outlook. For the 
last fifteen years, we have been seeing therefore in China a 
genuine struggle, not always very extensive although, but 
none the less quite sincere, that is being fought over the 
question of a constitutional and democratic republic. The 
military-minded statesmen as well as gtsnerals have very often 
been trying to wreck thd constitution. 

The most prominent example of militaristic re-action 
taking the shape of even a monarchical coup d^etat is the 
attempt of Yuan Shih-kai (1916) whieh, however, proved to 
be a fiasco. In spite of that, ambitious military leaders have 
not been wanting to take advantage of their hold upon the 
soldiers to declare war upon the constitution. 

% 

Democracy a Living* Principle 

Q.—To what extent, do ytj\ believe, is the constitutional 
and democratic principle a living tl/ing in Chinese public life ? 

A ;—In the nature of the case, it cannot be a very 
profound and well-distributed force. China’s millions are 
illiterate and uneducated. The villages have hardly any 
political institution, worth mentioning, excepting, if at all, 
the primitive rural organisations. The guilds existing in the 
important commercial centres are certainly economic asso- 
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ciations of a prominent character. And although in their 
internal management, the Chinese guilds are democratic to a 
degree, there is hardly arj? legal or constitutional means of 
converting them into the organs of public ,opinion for the 
purposes of larger 'territorial [Political assemblies. And 
finally, the modern parliamentary institutions or industrial 
and financial organisations liave been until a few years ago 
conspicuous by their absence. Consequently, a real democ¬ 
ratic experience is liardly to be expected even a^iiong the 
higher intellectual classes, not to speak of the masses. 

But it should be observed that the fight in China is, in 
reality, confined within the circles of the upper ten thousands 
of intellect and official or social p/)sition. The** masses do not 
count for much either on the side of democrats and reaction 
aries or of the militarists and republicans. If we orient our 
selves to this situation in the social web of life, we should find 
that the democratic and republican tendencies still constitute 
really a powerful clement in the public lift of young China. - 
should not venture on. any exact statistical classification bul 
my impression is that the moden-educated intellectualsjf 
especially those who happen to live in “'J'reaty-ports’’ or in 
their environs are as a rule democrat.s and republicans. And 
really these men are pioneering the new enterterprises in China. 
It is on their suppoit that plnlosophical lenders like l.iang Chi- 
chiao, the great follower of Kang Yu wei, have to depend 
for all progressive aciiviLie;^. 

International Complications 

(^.—I shall now ask you to explain how these constitution¬ 
al and political difficulties of China get mixed up with the in¬ 
ternational complications. 

A.—Since the Boxer revolt was crushed by the combined 
foreign powers, young China^!"is really had not a day of rest— 
and not a moment of good-feeling^ towards them. But as soon as 
there are civil wars in China, whether on the provincial or repub¬ 
lican issue, the leaders do not hesitate to take help from the 
foreigners. And these foreigners again in their turn compete 
among themselves, sometimes even semi-officially and as a rule 
non-officially, to interfere in the affairs of different parties. It 
often happens therefore that a r-epublican party is supported 
by a certain foreign power whereas the power, that is its diplo- 
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matic rivial in world-politics supports the reactionary party. 
The civil wars of China, in other words, the provincial re¬ 
bellions ^nd constitutional struggles thus automatically take 
the shape of international war-preparations. 

3. Aliendom in Law, Judiciary and Tariff 

Q.—But what grievence do the Chinese as a nation have 
against the foreigners as such ? 

A.-**fhe most important is the right of the foreigners to 
live in China as if they are living on their own soil. This i 
is called extra-territoriality, 'i'he Brenchmen in China do nos 
have to obey the Chinese laws. They have their own post 
offices, their bwn-couris an^ so forth and live as if they are in 
Trance. These privileges are enjoyed by Japanese, Americans, 
Englishmen, Italians and other leading nations. China’s so-^ 
vereignty does not exist. This is the most noticeable in the* 
ports which have been “opened” by treaties. These are called 
international settlements, where the Chinese live almost as a 
subject race. 

Take the case of Shanghai—the most important of these 
Ncities. Here the Chinese population is about one million and 
they pay seventy per cent of rates and* taxes and yet they have 
no.right to vote. * 

I shall now give an instance from the court of justice. The 
cases between the persons of different nationalities are tried 
according to the treaties. Between a Frenchman and a 
Japanese, China will have no right to.interfe're in adjudication. 
No Chinese authorities can search the house, boat or properly 
of any foreigners on Chinese territory. 

Another grievance of China consists in the compulsion to 
accept the tariff regulations imposed by the foreign powers. 
China is not at liberty to jpvy Smore than a uniform rate of 
5 p. c. ad valorem on foreign g6ods. The revision of these 
tariff treaties is one of the most important problems in the 
relation between ^hina and the foreign powers. Even the 
Washington Agreement of 1925 between the powers in 
regard to Chinese tariff, although liberal to a certain extent^ 
does not go far enough. Young China’s demg,nds today 
are much higher. • 
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Anti'For^ign Sentiments and Aehievements 

Q.—Is there any new circumstance in addition to these 
more or less permanent conditions that incite China to anti- 
foreign outbursts ? 

A.—I should beliete there is hardly any. China is in a state 
of perpetual antipathy to foreigners because of the standing 
humiliation to which she has to submit in every walk of life 
as well as in every important region. But of course, it is not 
difficult for China to get occasions for' special 'pytbursts 
because the foreign powers themselves are not equally 
friendly to one another. , 

The Chinese leaders know how to make demonstrations 
against Japan when they get the backing ot' anti-Japanese 
Europeans or Americans. Similarly, certain sections of young 
China would be ready to rise aganist a certain European power 
if the moral and other support are forthcoming from, say, Amer¬ 
ica, Russia or Japan. 

One of the greatest opportunities for China’s assertion of 
sovereignty came during the Great War. This consisted in the 
expulsion of Germany and Austria-Hungary from the Chinese 
Territory through “allied” influence. It seems to me that the 
manner in which the Europeans were fighting amongst them¬ 
selves has been a tremendous object lesson to the Chinese and 
has been a strong factor in the heightening of their demands 
against the foreigners in post-war intercourse. 

I have just read a letter written by a German living in 
North Manchuria, and published in a Bavarian Journal, the 
SueddeutscJu Monatsheftd of Munich. It says in part as 
follows:—“An English merchant in Manchuria told me 
that one of the greatest stupidities of the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles consisted in the repudiation of the German extraterrito¬ 
rial rights in China. The Chinese have since then learnt to be 
arrogant and chauvinistic in relations with the Europeans. 
The day on which they occupied \he German quarter in Pe¬ 
king is a real red-letter day in the history of young China. That 
is the beginning of the end of white rule on China’s soil. And 
for this, the responsibility lies on the shoulders of those white 
men who wished to see Germany humiliated at any cost.” 

Q:—Do you believe that the end of the white m^n's rule 
is at hand in China ? * 
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A:—It does not seem to me to be a question of practical 
politics for a long time yet. China’s sentiment against the 
foreigner.^ is certainly very deep and it may take the form 
of boycotts, demonstrations and even occasional military 
actions. But <all these strivings should not mislead one into 
the belief that China is financially, industrially or cuturally 
equipped enough to undertake a successful war of liberation. 

Bolshevik Influence in China. 

Q:—What value do you attach to Bolshevik influence in 
China’s recent affairs ? » 

AI—The •word “Bolshevism” is very elastic. I do not 
really understand what it ftieans. So far as Soviet Russia is 
concerned, it appears to me that Bolshevism in actual accom¬ 
plishments is virtually an application in Russian conditions of 
some of the latest educational, social and economic legislation 
of the more advanced Western-European countries like England, 
France and Germany. 

The Russian revolution has sought to propagate among the 
Russians very many of the ideas and practices which have be¬ 
come part and parcel of contemporary civilised life, especially 
in England, France and Germany, on account of the constitu- 
tioftal, industrial and social reforms of the 19th century. 

But I believe people very oftei> use the word Bolshevism to 
describe things which for one reas^on or another they happen 
to hate. And may be, when the newspapers report Bolshevik 
intrigues in China, we do not have* to understand anything 
more than the fact that the interests of certain powers are most 
probably at state owing to the self-conscious energisings of the 
Chinese patriots. 

Q ;—But, in any case you think that Russia is like 
the other powers also a factor^ ip the international politics 
of China ? * 

A.—Yes, Russia can to-day, as she did under the Czars, 
influence certain sections of China against certain European 
powers who happen to be her rivals in world-politics. But it 
is not safs lo postulate that Sovietism as a creed in its extreme 
communistic forms is more ‘powerful among the Chinese ex- 
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tremists than am^ng the extremists of England, France,: Ger¬ 
many, Italy etc. 

Young China's military demonstrations against certain 
foreign powers need not ol^^and be described as experiments 
in Bolshevism even when some sort, of moral or other support 
came from the Russian side. I have already said tnat it is quite 
possible for China's leaders, whether reactionary, liberal or 
radical, to expect support from one or other foreign power 
simply because of the reason that the powers are hostile to one 
another. 


4. Economic Warfare 

Q:—Will you now give me some hint as to how the econ¬ 
omic warfare is going on in China alongside of the constitutional 
and international ? 

A ;—As I said, the economic warfare is chronologically 
the last to make its appearance in Chinese politics. It is no¬ 
thing but the world-wide struggle between labour forces on the 
one side and capital on the other. And here we must re¬ 
member that this conflict, so far as China is concerned, can 
not be described as a civil war pure and simple. Because, 
although the labour forcxe is exclusively Chinese, capital power 
is represented not only bythe Chinese but by foreigners as well. 
When the Chinese labourer strikes, his war is directed neither 
against the European, American or Japanese employer as such. 
The war is directed against capitalism as a force in modern 
economy. This aspect of the recent happenings in China 
has its ideological affiliations with corresponding phenomena 
in every industrialised or semi-industrial country of the 
present-day world. 

Q:—And what are the demands of the Chinese in this 
economic struggle ? 

A;—They are too well-kn-i^nto be specially described. 
The slogan is universal, f^iz. higher wages,P shorter hours, 
better conditions of living. And with this^ ultimatum, when 
the Chinese marches against an employer, be he yellow or 
white, it should not be right to describe the movement as anti- 
Western You will now understand why I began with the 
critical attitude in regard to the present affairs in Cl\ina being 
specially reported as evidences of itnti foreign outbursts. 
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Industrialization and International Finance 

i )—I should like to ask you finally about the general pros¬ 
pects of China’s progress in the nbar future. 

A :—As I ^aid, I am cautious in interpreting the movements 
in China. I take them to be symptoms of a spiritual awaken¬ 
ing and conscious efforts to do away with the forces that make 
for reaction, lead to humiliation and engender depressing 
povert^i But Ih^ work in terms of achievements must be re¬ 
garded* as very uphilk China needs finance and that is a thing 
which does not come only by demonstrations, sentiments in 
favour of boycott, and occasional stVikes and street processions. 
These, howejfer, must be evaluated as great life-building proceis- 
es. The really solid piecej of work will be exhibited by China 
as soon as she becomes industrialized ; and for this industriali¬ 
sation China will have to submit to a long period of interna¬ 
tional capital administered mainly under foreign guidance. 

For the rehabilitation of China’s sovereignty as well as ad¬ 
vance along the paths to democracy, I am prepared for a 
period of tutelage in finance and all the unplesant external con¬ 
trol it implies. ’ 

China’s growth is "going to be a tremendous factor in Asian 
culture and politics. Afjd since India is almost in every respect 
but one step ahead of China, it is desirable that our country¬ 
men should watch and study eVery phase in the month to 
month developments of our greatf [alien neighbour. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Indian Match Factories and 
Anti-Trust Legislation ♦ 

The - question is not so much of a foreign trus^t as of 
a trust itself. My way of looking at ihe question of safe¬ 
guarding the interests of the Indian match industry is 
as fallows :—Protection or what is tantamount to protection 
has already been agreed upon as a principle. . We d® not 
therefore have to discuss it afreUh. The only question for 
us is to see to it that the Government maintains the protective 
tariff in future. And from the side of our manufacturers 
the fundamental consideration is to prove to the Tariff Board 
that on account of the tariff they have been able to improve 
the quality of their products as well as better the business 
organization, because it seems to me that these facts will be 
strong evidence on their behalf with regard to to the efficacy 
of protection. 

I also suggest to 6ur match manufacturers that they 
should urge upon the Government to give them some positive 
aids. For instance, ►the question of freight such as may 
render the supply of Indian woods at convenient prices will 
have to be studied sympathetically by the Government. I 
do not know whether researches in the quality of Indian 
timber have been undertaken by the Government in an 
adequate manner. If so, the next question for us will be to 
oi^anise both official and unofficial commercial means for 
rendering these woods easily available to the industry. 

But the most serious probl^^m that threatens the Indian 
match manufacturers at the^iresent moment is the existence 
of the Svenska (Swedish) Trust on Indian t.oil. I should 
like to invite your attention to the consideration that we are 
here facing a problem of competition not so much from a 


• Lecture at a Conference of the manufacturers ot matches from 
all parts of India held at the office of Kat Company^ Calcutta, 
27 December, 1926. ‘ 
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foreign syndicate as from a syndicate as such* It is desirable 
to be very clear in our minds as to the distinction that I am 
making between a syndicate or trust in itself and a foreign 
syndicate* or trust. The business methods, the technical 
organization, the marketing facilities ,etc. of a syndicate or a 
trust are always and in every count?y the same, no matter 
whether the trust or syndicate happens to be the concern 
of indigenous or of foreign capital and direction. The trusts 
are trusts and have to be dealt with and fought as trusts. 

In #Jle present instance the Indian match manufacturers 
find themselves in the* position of pigmies, independent of one 
another and perhaps without an^j co-ordination either in 
regard to the purchase of raw materials or the sale of their 
products. Fa*ce to face with them there is a huge organiza¬ 
tion of capital, technical knowledge, business ability, world¬ 
wide experience as well as the momentum of strategic successes 
in diverse fields. If we have to move against such an organiza¬ 
tion, the fundamental weapon with us should be economic. It is 
desiiable to find out, in the first place, whether it is possible 
for the petty, small-sized, and medium Indian manufacturers 
to establish one or more combinations such as may render 
them more or less strong enough to withstand the competi¬ 
tion of the mammoth organization. I should say that our 
match industry must li^ave to move aiong this line in the near 
future. In the second place, perhaps it may not be inadvis¬ 
able for the Indian manufacturers to c6me to some sort of 
understanding between themselvljs and the Swedish Trust. 
It seems to me that it may not be impossible to organize an 
exchange of views and establish certain zones for the marke¬ 
ting of Indian as well as Swedish products. 

These, I say, are the real economic methods of procedure. 
But should these methods happen to fail or even while 
working along these lines, it may also he necessary to find 
out exactly in what manne’^ the Swedish Trust has been 
damaging the interests of .the’SIndian match manufacturers. 
We have to -find out, for instance, to what extent the 
Swedish productsare capturing the Indian market simply 
because of better qualities, cheaper prices or other convenien¬ 
ces such as can be offered by extensive technical and commer¬ 
cial experience at the command of the Trust. We have also 
to ascertain, on the other hand, as to what extent the 
Trust is using under-hand and commercially immoral or illegal 
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methods. , It is diserable that the Indian match manufac¬ 
turers as well 9S the Indian public should know how far 
under-selling is a tactic that is being practised by the Trust. 


I repeat that for the present it is not yet perhaps absolute¬ 
ly necessary to complain that it is the foreign nationality of the 
syndicate that is the cause of danger to the ‘Indian match 
manufacturers. Perhaps it is a syndicate, the business methods 
of the syndicates, some of which are illegal or immoral and 
commercially condemnable that are responsible for a great 
part of^the troubles in which we find ourselves. 

I am not one of those who would cipndemn trusts* simply 
because they are trusts. 'Phere is nothing unfair if a trust 
buys up small organizatioif. It is in the nature of a large 
capitalistic organization to try to possesss cpmmand over 
raw materials or keep them under ks own control. In regard 
to the marketing of its goods also, a trust is sure to be able to 
use the latest advertisement agencies and exploit all the 
second grade or third grade manufacturers as its branch 
offices. These features of trust organizations are indeed 
inevitable and as a rule beneficial to the community simply 


because of the fact that they apply the most tremendous 
economy in production as well as in sale. It is only when a 
trust, in addition to the natural tenhnical advantages which 
belong to them as a master of course, goes out of its way and 
carry on a war of extermination by hook or by crook against 
the weaker members of the same business that it runs the risk 
of being penalized by legisladon, 


Let me make my point clear. Supjx)se a number of large 
capitalists, all of Indian origin, were to organise themselves 
into a trust. And suppose^ they had the technical capacity as well 
as the business organization varied and extensive enough to 
start match factories not only in India bijt in different parts of 
the world as well. What do you think would have been their 
tactics in order to strangle the s^iall and medium-sized match 
factories that we represent hq?fc to/lay ? Do you believe that 
the methods, fair or foul, Of that Indian Tijust would have 
been different from what are being practised by the Swedish 
Trust in India ? My answer is an emphatic “no”. As I have 
said, trusts are trusts. The methods of an Indian trust would be 
identical with those of a foreign trust. An Indian trust would 
have no sympathy with or respect for the petty, cottage or 
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small industries in the manufacture of matches, although , they 
were in the hands of the Indian people. * 

Look to Sweden. Even in that country the Swedish 
Trust, thie Svenska, that is out .to strangle the match indus¬ 
tries of India ^and other countries is, not an unrivalled com¬ 
mercial concern. It is being oppos'fed by other Swedish 
institutions more or less of the same character. Look 
to the United States. There is a number of American firms 
that are interested in the Swedish Svenska, but there are 
other i^Dterican fiihis who are opposed to it and are building 
up rivarcombinations*in the manufacture of matches. There 
is the case of Japan. Here also theje is a number of Japanese 
capitalists who are helping the business of the Swedish Trust 
Svenska in Japan itself. Thus they are competing with other 
Japanese match manufactuibrs in their own country. 

The sum and substance of my remarks can be given in 
one word- Patriotism or nationalism in business exists neither 
in Sweden nor in America nor in Japan. In the matter of 
the Swedish Trust in India, we should therefore be business¬ 
like enough to realize that we have here a Trust and nothing 
but a Trust to fight and expose its unfair and foul methods 
in every possible manner. It is only when we have been 
able to make out a strong case for ourselves by proving to 
the community, first, tjiat the Indian match manufacturers 
have grown in technical ability as well as in mutual co-ordina¬ 
tion, and secondly that the methods of competition followed 
by the Swedish Trust in India aife not the methods of honest 
business that we shall be able to convince the Government 
that an anti-Trust legislation is an absolute necessity. I 
should therefore request you, representatives of Indian match 
factories, to unite your efforts in regard to the question of 
making a powerful^ impression upon the legislative 
authorities as well as the Tariff Board to the effect that 
a fair and honest business of the Indian people has need to 
be protected for another perii?4 both from external and 
internal danger? of all sorts. * 

If the ordinary^ economic and legal methods fail to achieve 
the desired result, namely, the protection of small and 
medium industries against a large corporation or trust, I 
should not object to recommending the levy of an excise on 
the lattfy in the interest of the former. But in that case 
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the justification for the excise would consist neither in the 
fact that the c6'rporation is a foreign concern nor that it has 
been pursuing immoral or illegal tactics but in the fact that 
the economies employed by a mammoth industrial institution, 
although quite desirable id tlie interest of the consumers, 
have to a certain extent to be combated by tile community 
and the state in order to afford chances of growth and develop¬ 
ment to small capitalists. The amount of sacrifice that the 
community is to be called upon by the state to undergo on 
account of this excise will determine thef rate at,which it 
should be levied. « 



CHAPTER XXm 

> * 

Federation of Indian Chambers of 

Commerce ^ 

It jciims to i^ie that I have haially anything t(> say in 
additKJn to what Sir Pnrushotianidas Thakurdas has said in 
describing the stages that have lyd to the establishinent of 
the Federation of the Indian Ciiambers of Coniincrce winch 
is being formally announced in the ])rescnt n;solution- My 
part in seconding this resoiiition consists, however, in inviting 
your attention as well as the attention of those of rny country¬ 
men who do n')t happen to be jmesent in this hall to the 
fact that as in many other institutions of modern economic 
life, in regard to ttie chambers {»f commerce also India is 
very young, ii^deed an essentially yoin>g country. We are 
far behind the rest ot the civilized world in the chamber of 
commerce movement. 

Since the establishment of the first chamber of commerce 
in France by Colbert in the seventeenth country the chamber 
of commcT-ce idea has been having a career of world-conquest. 
A recent phase of this idea has embodied itself in the Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Commerce uhich has for the last five or 
six years been holding its sessions at New York, Rome, 
Paris and other metropolitan cities. 

'fhe chambers of commerce in the world at the present 
time belong to two different categories in their relations with 
the government. There is the British system in which the 
chambers are absolutely uncontrolled by the state as well as 
entirely optional to the mercantile communities, d'o this 
system belongs also America. 'TJie Belgian people seem to 
be the only one on the Continent of Europe to accept this 
practice of free and„ optional or voluntary chambers. 

But as a rule the continental practice is entirely opposite. 
In Germany, in France, in Italy, in Austria, in Holland and 

* Report of an address sec^ndinj^ the resolution at the Indian 
Industrial and Commercial Congress, Calcutta, l January 1927. 
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in other countries the trading and industrial classes are 
compelled to have themselves registered in one or other 
chamber of the country. And the chambers themselves are 
legally under the control and supervision of the state. 

Under the “contiriental” system the principle of compul¬ 
sion makes it possible for all the commercial interests to be 
known to one another. The country is divided into a number 
of conjmercial districts and no individuaji or firm can stay 
away. The “Anglo-American” systeni cannot fufiption in 
this all-inclusive and comprehensive manner. But under 
it the element of freedom is preponderant and elasticity of 
procedure the special characteristic. 

The chambers of commerce aii; often purely “commercial”. 
This is the case in ITance, Belgium and hmgland. But in 
other countries, for instance, Holland, Italy, and Austria 
the chambers of commerce contprisc the industries as well. 

In India our chambers of commerce have grown u|) on 
the Anglo-American principle so far as freedom from official 
control and optional membership are concerned. But they 
are different from tlie British system in so far as the industrial 
and other economic fiterests are not excluded from these 
bodies. t 

But rising to second Ih'e resolution in regard to the estab¬ 
lishment of the Federatipfi of the Indian Chambers of 
merce I feel that for the present, the problem with us is not 
so much of the type to which our ins.itutions belong or should 
belong but of the very demand among our countrymen for any 
chambers of commerce at all. It has appeared to me that 
the existing Indian chambers have perhaps not done their 
part adequately in the matter of educating the business world 
as to the functions they haYc been discliarging in India’s 
economic life. Our exporters, ^our retail traders, our banks 
and loan offices, our insurance societies, ouj: chemical works, 
our mechanical and engineering firms are hardly aware of 
the services that a chamber of commerc^; can possibly render 
to the members concerned and to the business community 
at large. 

The time has come when our industrial and commercial 
houses, no matter whether large, medium or small, no matter 
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whether located in the metropolis or in the mofussil should 
be induced to become members of provincial and all-India 
chambers of commerce The advantages of such association 
with chambers should be patent to all business men. Apart 
from the fact tjiat all unions are sources of strength in any 
case and are at the same time niicleil of social intercourse 
which may develop into intimate personal and professional 
friendship, there arc certain facilities which can be placed at 
the disposal of the tradi g and industrial classes, chiefly if 
not exclusively, by the chambers of commerce. 

In the first place, a chamber of commerce can disseminate 
among its members as well as among the public accurate 
information in regard to the marketing possibilities for Indian 
goods in foreign countries as -veil as the industrial, banking, 
insurance, customs, currency and transportation conditions 
and economic legislation prevailing abroad' 

In the second ])lace, information of all sorts regarding the 
money market, raw {uoduce, exchange;, railway and shipping 
rates, price movements, labor conditions, technical improve¬ 
ments, etc. in the diflerent localities of the country can be 
catered to the iiiembers by a chamber functioning, as it 
should, as a clearing-house of statistical and commercial 
intelligence' 

In the third place, the business status of firms in diperent 
places, the financial worth of e gents, the reliability of custo¬ 
mers and order-suppliers and such other items of a confidential 
character can be rendered acce.ssible to members through a 
chamber at reasonable expenses and in as quiet a manner as 
•possible. 

Fourthly, a chamber of commerce can be used as a court 
of arbitration for trade disputes l)etween firms that are its 
members. 

Last but not least must be mentioned the political services 
of a chamber. As an important public body representing the 
varied wealth of the land its relations with the government 
can grow to be close. It can acquire a voice in the making 
and amendment of laws. And naturally it is through this 
body that a member-firm can bring its views, its complaints 
or its suggestions to bear upon the administration or legisla¬ 
tive authorities. Both in regard to taxes as well as to tariff, 
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matters which* affect every industrial and commercial transac¬ 
tion, a chamber is the most adequate and efficient medium for 
a firm’s intercourse with the government especially when the 
firm is of humble dimension or located in the villages or 
subdivisional centreSj* It is again through the exertions of a 
strong chamber of commerce that the community at large, 
not only the business class but the people in general, can 
have a beneficent legislation passed or an undesirable statute 
or regulation removed from the civil and commercial codes. 

I suspect that Indian merchants av.d industrialists in the 
districts, nay, in the metropolis are not perhaps well informed 
of the functions discharged by the existing Indian chambers. 
It is self-evident, however, that the kind gnd number of 
services depend on the resources,# and in the long run, on the 
strength of membership of a chamber. So whatever may have 
been the case in the past, I believe that now that an All-India 
Federation is going to make its formal appearance a very im¬ 
portant step has been taken which, it is hoped, will serve not 
only to combine and coordinate the diverse business interests 
of the Indian people under one or more strong organizations 
but also develop along fruitful and constructive lines the com¬ 
mercial intelligence and commercial policy of Young India. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

t 

Indian Mercantile Marine ^ 

I do not know of any branch of economic life in which we 
people of India to-day happen to be more backward than in 
shipping fjnd merchant marine. I doubt very much if even 
among most distinguished of our industrialists and com¬ 
mercial heads shipping ever presents itself as one of the diverse 
practical business propositions. And so far as our politicians, 
newspapermen ^and intellectuals are concerned I am afraid 
even the word ‘’shipping” »does not exist in their ency¬ 
clopaedia. 

Let me hope therefore that you will allow me the liberty 
to indulge in one or two elementary remarks. Our country¬ 
men ought to realize that shipping is, in the first place, an 
industry. It involves manufacture and automatically also 
the employment of engineers, architects and technical workers 
of all denominations. In the second place, shipping implies 
the services of nautical experts, sailors and sea-men of other 
descriptions. And last hut not least, 'Acre are all the com¬ 
mercial aspects involved^ in the transportation of goods and 
services from point to point as embodied in export and import 
transactions. * 

These elementary considerations will at once have made 
it clear as to the vast extent of poverty, both economic and 
' technical, in regard to the diverse kinds of trained and quali¬ 
fied man-power as well as in regard to the varied avenues to 
profitable occupation, from which we have been suffering on 
account of the absence of shipping ns a mentionable line of 
Indian enterprise. ' 

Now, the most important*ques?ion in the present connec¬ 
tion is:—To whaf extent is this poverty of India, as embodied 
in this absence of chipping industry and commerce among 


* Summary of an addres.s at the Calcutta Session of the Indian In¬ 
dustrial and Commercial Congress in support of the resolution re the 
Mercantile ^firine ( 2 Jan. 1927.) 
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Indians, due t® the absence of initiative and to other defects 
among the people themselves ? In answering this question I 
do not want you to waste your time over the metaphysical 
platitudes in regard to the special fitness or unfitness of a 
particular race in certain lines of business. Nor do I intend 
to ask you to consult the historical investigations bearing on 
the mercantile marine of the Hindus and Mussulmans of India 
down to the early yea/'s of the nineteenth century. 

I wish, however, to invite your atlentfon to orj)^one fact 
in this connection. It is that the merdiant marine fias every¬ 
where and always been essentially an offshoot of government 
enterprise. And to-day 'also it continues everywhere to be in 
great part a government or governnient-subsidi/ed, or govern¬ 
ment-protected branch of econo*mic activity. I am not one 
of those who in season and out of season would appeal to 
the government for help in the advancement of India's ma¬ 
terial prosperity. Much has and remains to be done b’y the 
people themselves. But in the little thought that I have been 
able to devote to the question of mercantile marine of the 
world it appears to me that this item of a people's economic 
venture owes its life, growth and e.xpansion preeminently 
and almost by nature to the friendly, poineering and self- 
sacrificing solicitudes ®f the government. 

Even to-day Great Britain and France levy extra duties on 
goods ’ imported in foreign boats. Protectionism continues 
still to be the predominarj? feature in American shipping-legis¬ 
lation. Coasting trade is entirely forbidden to foreign ships 
by Great Britain, Amerjca, Japan and Turkey. 

Even to-day the British shipping companies like the 
P. & O. enjoy subsidies in regard to postal and military pur¬ 
poses. Similar subsidies are enjoyed by the German and 
Russian shipping companies. ^ 

The government of ,Pranct goes further than this. It 
grants not only subsidies. It offers premiurti on the construc¬ 
tion, installation and navigation of ship% as well. Japan has 
followed France in premium-legislation. 

Italy’s policy is identical. And Mussolini, one of the most 
indefatigable patriots of mankind, is carrying the premium and 
subsidy policy to the nth term in‘order to promote tlie merchant 
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marine of his country and make it one of the stropgest in the 
Mediterranean. One of the latest measures of this great 
benefactor of his country consists, as I read in the Corriere 
della S^ra of Milan a few days ago, in the remission of all 
customs duties on foreign mat trials imported into Italy for 
the construfition of ships. This r^smission may involve the 
loss to Government of 684,000,000 lires ( about 9 crores of 
Rupees.) 

Thank God, all these countries have their ma bap in their 
goveri\ments. ^Kach state is trying to develop the marine 
possiMities of its nationals to the highest of which’they are 
capable. I therefore appeal to you in the name of Young 
India’s future chances as naval nicbilects, marine engineers, 
nautical t^hnologists, transportation and forwarding agencies, 
as exporters and importers, to attempt by every means at your 
disposal to capture the state, to capture the state, to capture 
the state in order that the administration may be compelled to 
r'emember its duties and function in the only manner for 
which it is intended, viz. advancing the interests of the 
people. 



CHAPTER XXV 


Higher Exchan je .an j Indian Agriculture ^ 

I 

There are certain considerations bearing on the rate of 
exchange which seem to have been ingored or overlooked as 
much by the Majority Report of the Hilton Young Currency 
Comniissfon as by Sir Purushottomd.is Thakurdas *his 
Minute of Dissent as well as by those who “have contributed to 
ihe controversy during the jast five months. The brunt of 
the fight has been borne by the problem as to the extent of 
adjustment or mal-adjustment between Indian price-level and 
w’orld price-level. *' 

But I intend to invite the attention of economists and 
publicists to the subject of the Rupee Sterling ratio in relation 
to the balance of trade. My object is to discuss the problems 
of Indian exchange in the context of export-curve and import- 
curve, and more especially the <]uestion of exports as affected 
by higher exchange. 

The eigbteenpenny Rupee is being condemned on the 
ground that it is detrimen’^al to India’s export-industries, in 
other words, to the interests of agricultu^e and the cultivator. 
My way of looking at things is^<juite otherwise. 

Theoretically speaking, it»may indeed be conceded to 
deductive reasoning that as sdon as the Rupee becomes high 
compared to Sterling, the foreigner has to pay more in Sterling 
for the Indian goods if the price be calculated in Rupees. In 
other words, Indian goods become dearer to the parties that 
have to make pin chases with .Sterling. The consequence 
should be a fall in the foreign demand, which is tantamount 
to saying that the exports will tend to diminish in quantity. 
This tendency to the diminution of exports on account of 
high exchange or deflation hae^ indeed constituted the argu¬ 
ment of all those economists and statesmen who in almost 
every post-war country, in Austria, in Tchfichoslovakia, in 


* Part of a discussion on currency questions at the Indian 
Economic Conference, Calcutta, 3 Januar;^ 1927. 
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Germany, in France, in the Balkan states, and Italy, j even in 
England have advocated inflation i. e. lower exchange in order 
to furnish a stimulus to exports. 

Now, yOu would retort that this holds good in the relations 
between “gold standard” countries. But in “gold-exchange 
standard” countries like India you mighfe*argue that the prices 
of export-goods are calculated not in the currency of the coun¬ 
try itself, i. e. not in Rupees but in terms oi international 
medium of exchange, gold, .say, dollar or sterling. And there¬ 
fore as sf^cn as there is high exchange the Indian exporters, 
in other words, our agiiculturists should have to be satisfied 
with a lessaer number of Rupees for the same amount of goods 
because the Sterling is low compared to the Rupee. Idnis 
arguing, we should expect agriculture to be a less and less 
profitable concern and the agricultural output diminishing in 
quantity. The nalurfd consequence to international trade 
should not fail to make its appearance. It ought to manifest 
itself in the tendency of India’s exports to diminish. 

We thus come to the same position as we had in the 
previous consideration. I'hat is, whether the prices of Indian 
exports be calculated in terms of gold or in terms of silver 
Rupee, a high exchange—the eighteenpcnny Rupee,—should 
prove, to to be a damper on India’s export-trade. 

These, then, are two »wings of the apriori theory, the 
speculative reasoning, old Ricardian logic, on the strength of 
which one might argue that deflation, or’high exchange, as 
embodied in the eighteenpcnny Riipt^e would adversely affect 
India’s export-trade, and, therefore, the agricultural classes. 
But what are the actual facts of India’^^ overseas trade ? We 
have the figures to tell us that exports have neither declined in 
volume during the last decade or so nor have they yielded a 
lesser and lesser number of Rupees. In other words, agri¬ 
culture has not proved to be an economically losing concern 
nor has the agriculturist suffered. 

The war-average in the ,export of grain ( rice, wheat, 
barley etc. ) gave<the figure 3, 141,00*0 tons. In 1923-24 it rose 
to 3, 429,000 tons ar^d in 1924-25 to 4, 260,000 tons. And the 
total Rupee prices received by Indians rose from 34,41,80,000 
to 50, 87, 15,000 and 65, 06,04,000 respectively. 

The essential seeds were exported to the extent of 708,000 
tons per yoar during the wa^, period, i,i 77, 000 tons in 
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1922*2 3,*1, 255|Ooo tons in 1923-24, and i, 328,000 tons in 
1924-25. And the Rupee yields for the corresponding years 
were 12,17,42,000, 27, 35, 38,000,29, 81,72,000 and 33, 16, 85, 
000 respectively. » 

The total value of^ exports, again, does not indicate any 
tendency to decline. On the contrary, beginning with Rs' 

2, 15, 96, 70,000 per year during the war-period, it successively 
rose to Rs. 2, 99, 16, 19,000, 3, 48, 83,01,000 and 3, 84, 66, 
53,000 in subsequent years. 

But we are not interested in the expdrt-curve in its^splendid 
isolation We are out to imderstand the export-scliedule in re¬ 
ference to the rate of exchange. What is the significance of these 
ris.s in exports in the currency-history of India h Let us there¬ 
fore place these increases in the ffgures ( both in volume and 
Rupees ) for exports in the perspective of the exchange-curve 
during the corresponding periods. All this time, as we are 
aware, the Rupee has been steadily rising in relation to 
Sterling. From 14!} d in July 1922 it rose to 14^: d in Decem¬ 
ber 1922, 15^ d in July 1924, i8-j-V. in June 1925. 

The situation, therefore, is curious. The exports have been 
increasing both in volume and Rupee-price at a time while 
exchange has been rising too. But our theory should lead us 
to expect quite the reverse, namely, ' a decline in exports with 
the rise in exchange; , 

The facts being what^fney are, the conclu.sion forces itself 
upon us in a rather unexpected form. 'J'here is no other way 
but to believe that the amount and Rupee-value of India's 
exports are not dependent upon the rate of exchange, to put ^ 
it in a sober manner. And therefore it would not be right to 
tie the fortunes of the cultivator and J:he exporter inevitably 
down to the currency questions. Agricultural prosperity, in so 
far at least as this export-item /s concerned, has shown itself 
supremely indifferent to ]k^} 4 %or i5j^% fluctuations in the 
Sterling-Rupee relations. * » 

If there is anything definite to be deduced from the history 
of our foreign trade it is the anomaly, the paradox, that the 
higher Rupee has actually been a stimulus to export or rather 
that the period of high exchange has coincided with the period 
of increased exports. What, then, becomes of the theory ? 
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We have to admit that the demand for India’s gobds abroad 
is not determined, if at all, exclusively by the rate of exchange. 
There are other and more weighty circumstances influencing 
the pride-movements of export-goods. And it is necessary to 
conclude th^t the validity of 'the ^purchasing power parity 
doctrine in Indian conditions has be*on as limited as that of 
the quantitative theory of money. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

( 

Principles of Taxation * 

As we are discussing the principles of taxation and not 
simply their administrative aspect I rise to say a few words. 
Two of the previous speakers have discussed the subject from 
the standpoint of the poorer classes My object also'is to 
take up the cause of the poor but from a rather different angle 
of vision. 

I am not in agreement with those who chpmpion the 
exemption of poorer classes from ta'xation. In my judgment 
the principle of exemption of any class is retrograde and un¬ 
scientific. If you admit the principle of exempting any number 
of men and women from the duty of paying taxes to the State 
you cut away from them the very possibility of their function¬ 
ing as political animals, as self-respecting members of the body 
politic. In the name of democracy as well as the growing 
Swaraj that is being established in India I should rather sug¬ 
gest that students of economics devote greater and more 
serious attention to the^^juestion of increasing the hold of 
the masses over the State by cducalinti^'them up to the duty 
of paying more and more direct contributions to the national 
exchequer. 

In the second place, the economists of India as well as 
our publicists ought to remember that the financial demands 
of democracy and Swataj are enormous. During the last 
generation, in all the advanced countries of Europe and 
America the States have been realising, and the peoples get¬ 
ting used to, only one slogan and that is “taxes, more taxes, 
and still more taxes.” The British theory and practice of death 
duties or inheritance taxes are quite well-known. The extreme 
Bolshevistic programme of progressive taxation which cons¬ 
titutes virtually expropriation or confiscation of property need 
not be discussed for the time being. But ‘Capital levy” as 
adumbrated in England, as well as the taxes on industry 

* Part of a discussion at the Indian Economic Conference, 
Calcutta Session, 4 January 7927. v ** 
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as established in Tchechoslovakia, German) and other coun¬ 
tries indicate which way the financial brains of contemporary 
mankind have been working. And today we are in the midst 
of an agitation in Great Britain which seeks to graduate the 
taxes on property in such a manner tbfat by the third generation 
it ceases to remain private and escheats to the State. It will 
not do for those students of social science who are trying to 
establish a national system of economics for India to ignore 
these tendencies of the world-spirit. They will have to take 
upon ‘'iliemselves the responsibility of developing a theory of 
“taxes, more taxes, and still more taxes” to be paid by Indians 
to the new democracy that is comirg. 

It is desirable to remember that the responsiblities of 
modern democracies are considerable. The States have been 
assuming on their shoulders the duty of providing to the peo¬ 
ple almost everything that is necessary for their physical and 
moral uplift. If Young India wants that the State should look 
to education, sanitation, social insurance, the protection of 
the widow and all other measures described generally as “de¬ 
velopmental functions”, our theorists as well as practical states¬ 
men cannot fight shy of popularizing among the masses and 
the classes the privilege of contributing to the public revenues 
in a handsome manner. 

Thirdly, the princij^e of a single tax, however conceived, 
is to be objected to on scientific grounds. In the first place 
no. single tax is ever likely to contribute to the State enough 
resources for all its functions. I it the second plaee, it is not 
likely to touch many hundreds, thousands, nay, millions of 
citizens and it will thus deprive them of functioning as real 
citizens, as self-conscious and self-determined moral agents. 
In the third place, by a system of single tax it will not be 
possible to tap all the diverse sources of wealth and income, 
both in rural and urban areas, which are the special features 
of the complex and varied economic organisation involved in 
modern life. ' 

I am therefore in favour of multiplicity of taxes and the 
taxation of every form of wealth at its very source. What I 
am advocating will perhaps be found quite in keeping, curious¬ 
ly enough, with the financial theories of our old Kautilya of 
Artha-sastra fame. 
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Naturally, theusfore, I am opposed to relying upon indirect 
taxes as the sole or chief source of revenue for a government. 
The system of direct taxes belongs to the characteristic prac¬ 
tice of all modern states, anid historically speaking it can be 
traced back to the Hindwi and the Roman Empises. It is very 
desirable that the economic theorists of India should try to 
wean away our countrymen from the notions, wrong as they are, 
propagated in recent years in regard to the alleged absence 
of direct taxes in old Indian states. Such notions are at best 
adapted'to the requirements of mediaeval patriarchal*Q*mily- 
states and should be combated by all means in the interest of 
a scientific reorganisation qf the financial brains of Young 
India. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

International Finance and Indian Banking 

This afternoon’s addresses are marked by characteristic 
doses of nationalism. I propose to contribute to this 
discussion certain sidelights from the standpoint of British 
bankingpi;:Aid Britisi* finance in its relations to India’s economic 
development. I wisli in this connection to dwell a little bit 
on internalionai investrments in the scheme of a national 
economy for India. 

In 1905 ^here were tc^ Exchange Banks, all European 
institutions, in India. In twenty years their number has 
grov>m up to 18. In 1905 they commanded 17 crorcs as 
deposits in Rupees. To-day the figiire is about 71 crores. 

In T905 there were only 9 Indian Joint Stock Banks, 
(each with capital not less than 5 *lacs) commanding a total 
deposit of about 12 crores. To-day the number has risen 
to 29 and deposit to about 53 crores. 

Indian Banks have grown more than 3 times in number 
But the increase in the number of foreign banks is somewhat 
lower than double. And in regard to deposits the growth 
in both Indian and foreign institution.^ is almost identical, 
namely tour times. » 

Absolutely speaking, however, Rupee deposits in the 
foreign banks, namely, 71 crores, are much higher than the 
total deposits in all Indian banks put together. 

'These facts tell their own tale. British and other foreign 
banks liave played and are continuing to play a very impor¬ 
tant role in the industrial development of India and its 
commercial transactions with foreign countries. The Swadeshi 
Indian banks will undoubtedly, gro'v from more to more 
in the near future. And one of tlie greatest j^roblems before 
economic science and practical business men consists in 
facilitating the growth and expansion of modern banks of 
all denominations under Indian auspices. 

* Part of a discussion at the Indian Economic Conference, 
Calcutta Session, 4 January, 1929. 
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But it would be inexpedient and unstatesmanlike on the 
part of India for some long time to think of boycotting 
international finance. In the interest of speedy industrializa¬ 
tion as well as the creatron of employments for the working 
classes and intellectuals our financial heads will have to 
attach considerable importance to cooperation with external 
capital and the foreign credit institutions on reasonably 
arranged contractual terms. 

India’s orientations to the I^ondon Money Market,—the 
centre of international investors—are mol intimate.This is 
perhap.s one reason why while Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and Africa have been absorbing enormous sums 
from the British investing public, India’s share compared in 
terms of her capacity to absorb capital on account of her 
natural, physical and human resources, is inconsiderable. 
I invite the attention of Indian economists to this aspect 
of international finance and appeal to the bankers, indus¬ 
trialists and businessmen of India to cultivate the sense of 
rivalry witli the Colonies in regard to the claims upon British 
investments abroad. 

Capital has grown international. The exponents of 
national economy cannot afford to remain blind to the reali¬ 
ties of the financial world. Our economic theories must 
have to renounce their mid-Victorian moorings and learn 
to keep pace with the growing epoch of economic interdepen¬ 
dence and world-finance. 
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I. 

ECONOMICS 

1 

SOCIAL INSURANCE LEGISLATION AND STATISTICS 

A study in%he Labour Economics and Business Organiza¬ 
tion of Neo-Capitalism (Calcutta). 470 pages. Nine Charts. 
2 Portraits. Price Rupees 8. 

International Labour Review (Geneva): ‘‘The work deals 
with all the branches of social insurance, namely, (1) sick¬ 
ness and maternity, (2) accident a*nd occupational diseases, 
( 3 ) invalidity, old age, widowhood and orphanhood, and ( 4 ) 
unemployment. Every branch is described with sjiecial refer¬ 
ence to x>ractical management, as well as the financial 
results of administratiom. The experience of Germany, Great 
Britain and France in every branch of social insurance, forms 
the basis of the author’s iiivestigat^ns. But the experience of 
Italy, Japan, Czechoslovakia, the U? S. S. R. and the United 
States has also been laid under contribution. The more or less 
relevant Indian data have been placed in due perspective. 
The book is written with an eye to India’s economic develop¬ 
ment, social progress and national efficiency. The facts and 
figures are addressed, first, to insurance men and financiers, 
secondly, to trade unions and labour leaders, and thirdly, to 
medical men and health workers.”^ 

Insurance World (Calcutta): “A masterly study in the 
theory and practice of social insurance. * * * .4^ excellent 

production and should jjrove indispensable to the student of 
economic welfare. It should also be of much i^ractical interest 
to our insurance companies ^’hich will find new jiossibilities of 
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business, * **■ * Alternative theories may be forthcoming, 
but his is undoubtely one of the best that could be thought of.” 


INDIAN CURRENC*Y AND RESERVE BANK PROBLEMS 

(Calcutta). Second Edition. Royal Octavo. 94 pages. 14 Charts. 
Price Rupee 1 - 8 - 0 . 

Journal of the Royal Statistical Society (Londop); ^'It 
is well known that Prof. Sarkar, who' has travellddl and 
studied widely in Euroxje and America, holds views on politi¬ 
co-economic i)roblems now facing his country not identical 
with the strongly nationalistic opinions of uiany of his 
countrymen. The author has put forward with considerble 
and statistical supxjort the argument that the amount and 
Rupee value of India’s exiiorts (mainly agricultural) are not 
necessarily dependent upon the rate of exchange. Similarly 
Prof. vSarkar has xjertinent observations on the subject of the 
export of gold from India in recent years. The verj' interest¬ 
ing article on Price-Curves in the Perspective of Exchange- 
Curves contains useful statistics relating to the main staples 
of India illustrated by charts, d« signed to establish the 
author’s thesis that economic recovery had already commenced 
in India.” , 

Hindu (Madras): *‘ 0 n most questions Prof. Sarkar’s 
views are not identical with those held by prominent business¬ 
men in the countr3^ On every question he has attempted to 
substantiate his case by facts and figures. One fails to 
see how the businessman can pick holes in Prof. Sarkar’s 
arguments. A highly stimulating tr eatise on certain aspects 
of monetary and banking problefns.” 

3 <• 

IMPERIAL PREFERENCE VIS-A-VIS WORLD-ECONOMY 

in relation to the International Trade and National Economy 
of India (Calcutta). Royal Octavo 172 i>ages. 15 charts. Price 
Rs. 5 . 
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Econcmic Journal (Journalof the Royal Economic Society, 
London) : ‘‘gives a detailed account of the circumstances that 
in his opinion justified the Government and the Legislature 
of India in concluding the Ottawa JIgreement of 1932 . The 
arguments are full and well-reasoned,*•o,nd are copiously 
illustrated by figures and charts. Several books and pamph¬ 
lets have appeared in India at the time and subsequently, 
condemning the policy of the Indo-British Trade Agreement 
and it ti satisfactory |,o have in Mr. Sarkar’s book a realiffcic 
presentation of the opposite point of view from the pen of an 
indoi)endent economist. • 

“That M*, Sarkar, who is a vigorous as well as prolific 
writer on the i^resent-day eooAomic problems of India, is not 
afraid of iJropounding views which run counter to those hold 
by a. large section of Indian ijoliticians, is clear from the 
contents of Mr. Shib Chandra Butt’s book, Conflicting Tetidcii- 
cies in Indian Economic Thought. We.have already referred 
to the bibliography included in this book, but its main thesis 
is to present to the reader a summary of the contrasted eco¬ 
nomic ideas and ideals of Mahatma Gandhi and Professor 

• 

Sarkar. As Mr. Dutt acli^iowledges, thc^ Mahatma does not 
profess to bo an economist, but he has undoubtedly influenced 
the economic conceptions of his nuiherous fbllowers. Thbugh 
Mr. Dutt is obviously in sympathy wij:h the modernist views 
of Professor Sarkar, he has so far as we can judge furnished 
a fair i^rosentation of the doctrines enmneiated by Mahatma 
Gandhi.” 

Journal of the flc^al Institute of International Affairs 
(London): “An interesting attempt to show how iiresent-day 
Imperial economic policy stanck with relation to the world- 
economic system. The auth(y has made a somewhat ambi- 
tious attempt to* elucidate the iirosent chaotic condition of 
international economic relations and to show the direction 
along which, in his opinion, these are developing. Naturally 
a very largo part of the book is given to the special i>osition of 
India, an^l the chapters devoted to this are valuable.” 
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Chemical Industries (New York): “Tho facts presented 
ill this unique book throw considerable light on modern theo¬ 
ries of free trade and iirotection in world trade poUcies.” 

4 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: Studies in Applied Eco¬ 
nomics and World Economy 

Vol. I. 

Post-war World-movements in Conpnerce, Economic Legis¬ 
lation, Industrialism and Technical Education (Madras). 
Demy. Pages 464 . Pri^e Ils. 8. 

Sociological Review (London): ‘This book ir>of interest to 
ns Westerners, on its own merits of extensive knowledge of us; 
as well as for its presentment of Indian outlooks beyond tho.se 
commonly current. For instead of abstract politics we.have 
here concrete economics, and seen as fundamental to politics, 
largely of a new kind.. To the general students of economics 
this treatment should be suggestive; indeed at its best it is 
exemplary. Prof, Sarkar has for many years been studying 
one European country after the other, and from many view- 
lioints; so his book Li a result not o^ly of reading, but of wide 
personal intercourse and travel, and full of economic infonraa- 
tion and social reflection from all these sources. With all his 
descriptive concreteness there are large and bold generaliza¬ 
tion; and those ranging over France and Germany, from 
America to Japan ai.d of course from India to Britain, and 
home again ; in fact leading up to a broad sketch of an eco¬ 
nomic policy, very comprehensive for young India. Alike as 
widely informative and as actively stimulating, this book will 
bo found well worth looking through and thinking over both 
in East and West.” 

Teehnik and Wirtscliaft (Berlin): “Would be of consi¬ 
derable use even to critical European th^rists and practical 
men whoso demands are more extensive. The technical side 
of the latest developments has also been plentifully exhibited. 
In regard to this item as well as other parts of the book the 
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author has laid under contribution of 

writings.” 

Vol. II. 


German 


Comparative Industrialism and its^Equations with special 
reference to Economic India (CalcuttS,). Demy S 20 pages. 
Nine Charts. Price Rs. 6. 

American Economic Review: “Prof. Sarkar, a well 
known Ijidian scholar, endeavours to determine a proper eco- 
nomicf)olicy for India. There is something reminiscent of 
Fred('riek List’s stages of economic development in Prof. 
Sarkar’s i)Osition. The author believes that fresh significance 
will lie giveft to the study of economic organization and social 
structure if the relationships between the regions of the 
^second’ Industrial Revolution (England, France, Germany 
and the U.S.A.) and those now entering upon their first Indus¬ 
trial Revolution (India, China, the Balkans, South America 
etc.) are fully understood. He concludes that the standards 
of living in western Europe and the U.SA. can be raised only 
to the extent of a simultaneous development in the industrial¬ 
ly loss developed countries.” . 

Aligemeines Statisijsches Archiv “The author 

before making use of the figures has taken care to examine 

# • • 

their dependability and significance. It is because of this 
caution coupled with an internationnl and synthetic survey ot 
economic events that he has been able to offer a judgment 
on the topic's in question that is fuultfess both in theory and 
economic policy.’ ’ 

Prof. Andro Sieg^led (Paris) : “In the chapters conse- 
cratc'd to capitalism in Bengal and rationalization in Indian 
industry are discussed the questions of mighty interest and I 
rejoice to study them under four (direction.” 


5 

A SCHEME OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT FOR 
YOUNG INDIA (Calcutta). Double Crown 42 pages. Price 
Re. 0-8-]). 
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Prof. F. W. Taussig (Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass,, U.S.A.) ; “You lay out a large programme in a states- 
manlike way. What you aim to do would tax to the utmost 
the capacity of any set of people.” 

Prof. E. R. A. Seligman (New York); “Glad to notice 
that you do not share the opinions of your compatriot Gandhi 
about the industrial future. Very sensible and worth while.” 

Spcioiogy and Social Research (University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, U.S.A.) : “Gives a plan for meeting 
the widespread povertv conditions in India through such 
factors as the development of new industries and the importa¬ 
tion of foreign capital.” 


II. 

SOCIOLOGY AND CULTURE-HISTORY 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF POPULATION with special re¬ 
ference to optimum, standard of living and progre,ss: A 
study in Societal Helativities (Calcutta). Royal octavo 150 
pages.. Six charts. .Price I^s. 3 . 

Man (Royal Anthropological Institute, London): 

“To show that, whether we consider growth of i>opulation, 
or distribution, or standard of living, India is not unique biit 
has an a.ssemblage of problems which are also illustrated in 
other areas. It is a book which wdll give those w'ho are interest¬ 
ed in Indian and especially Bengalese life a certain amount of 
insight into the thought of Indian intellectuals. The declines 
in the growth-curve of i>opulation, in birth rates and mortality 
rates are clearly indicated; but whereas the West-Europe 
birth rate began to decline soon after 1880 that of India re- 

(I, 

mained very high until 1910 .” 

American Sociological Review: “Sarkar’s conclusions are 
consonant wdth prevalent contemporary scholarly exijression on 
the eugenic treatment of class an<^ caste problems, differential 
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fertility, and economic, religious, political and other torms ol 
determinism. * * * The Sociology of Population 

has A^aluc for occidental reader% who arc interested in the 
population, •economic and sociologiciil data the author has 
assembled for India and Bengal. The sections on indstrializa- 
tion and changing classes are significant contributions.” 

Giornale degli Economisti e Rivista di Statistica (Rome): 
“The 8,uthor succeeds in giving a notion of the inpipiciit 
demographic revolution going on in India on account of the 
overincreasiiig fusions between the members of the diverse 
races, castes, religions, languages etc.” 

MenscTi en Matschappij (Amsterdam): ‘‘The work which 
is the result of extensive knowledge has importance for us in 
two respects. First, it gives us knowledge of and insight into 
the actual social life of British India. Further, and this not 
less important, the work enables us to sec how over there in 
India our European scienc^e and theories arc analyzed and 
applied to the solution of their own problems. Therefore it 
enriches our knowledge and enables us to get rid of our 
onesidedness.” 

Geopolitik (Berlin): “The autlnn' is well-known to our 
readers bn account of the reviews of his works of high merit. 
In this his latest wmrk has been i 4 aced the Indian space-struc¬ 
ture in the perspective of the wtjrld’s population question. 
* * * it would be very instructive to follow Sarkar in 

his comparison of the life-curves*of the Indian provinces 
with those of Europe, Japan etc.” 


COMPARATIVE BIRTH, DEATH AND GROWTH RATES 

A Study of tl^e Nine Indiait Provliiees in the Background of 
Eur-Amorican and Japanese Vital Statistics (Calcutta). Nine 
Charts. Ilupee one. 

Prof, Joseph-Barthelemy (Paris): “The learned exposi¬ 
tion awakens the most living interest and confers the greatest 
profit.*’ 
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Dr. L. J. Oubiin, Statistician of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. (New York), author of XcnfffA 0/ Xi/e : “It is 
an extremely valuable and interesting document.” 

Prof. Jean Brunhts,, (Paris): “This study is particularly 
valuable to me and is being signalized in the next edition of 
La Geographie Ilurnaine'^ 

Revue Internationale de Sooloiogie (Paris): “In 1921 
Prof. Sarkar left an enduring iini3ression in Fd’ance by deliver¬ 
ing a course of six lectures at the University of Paris in'which 
he discussed his theme in a masterly manner. * * * In the 

study presented at Rome the Professor has exhibited the same 
qualities of perspicuity and precision which attracted his 
audience at Paris. * * * It is in fdet a very precious docu¬ 

ment for studies in contemporary statistics and sociology.” 

Population (London); “India, according to Professor 
Sarkar’s able study, is moving westwards in its demography. 
But even if she ‘should be ‘in a position during the next gene¬ 
ration of maintain an ascending growth curve in tune with the 
rising tide of industrialization, she would be but following, as 
in other ijhases of economico-cultural development, the 
X)ioneers from 1810 to 1901 .’ The pioneers are, of course, 
Ungland, Belgium, Germany, etc.” 

3 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 
(LONDON). Crown 141 pages. Price Rupee 1 - 4 - 0 . 

The Pioneer (Allahabad): “Admirable aim. Written 
in the style of Herbert Spencer or Benjamin Kidd. An idea¬ 
list, a fervent seeker after truth,” 

4 

COMPARATIVE PEDAGOGICS IN RELATION TO 
PUBLIC FINANCE AND NATIONAL WEALTH (Calcutta): 

Double crown 134 pages. Price Rupee One. ^ 
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5 

CHINESE RELIGION THROUGH HINDU EYES: A 

Study ill the Tendencies of As^tic Mentality (Shanghai). 
Royal Octav (»363 pages. Price Rupees il. 

Quarterly Journal (Indo-Japanese* Association, Tokyo); 
”The book is not only a volume on comparative religion, but 
will be useful to those who want to get the oriental iiiterpre- 
tatioi^of oriental* history.’ 

* 6 

THE FOLK ELEMENT IN HI^OU CULTURE: A Con¬ 
tribution Socio-Religious Studies in Hindu Folk-Institu¬ 
tions (London). Pages 333 i Price Rs. 15 . 

The Scotsman (Glasgow) : “An interesting and pro¬ 
found! v learned studv. It will be welcomed bv all students 
who wish to be well informed as to what modern scholarship 
is dointg for the reconstruction of Indian history. An im- 
portant (‘ontribution to the Si Lcntific study of Hindu sociol¬ 
ogy.” 

The Literary Digest (New York): A book for the specia¬ 
list and for him has unique value.” 

• • 

^ . 

• LOVE IN HINDU LlTER^irrURE (Tokyo>. Demy 94 
Pages. Price Rupees 2 . 

Current Opinion (New York);^ “The attempt to take 
the divine poetry of Radha-Krishna literature which has 
always been regarded as an allegory of the mystical union 
between God and the soul and to secularize it is the task of 
Prof. B. K. Sarkar.” 

8 

THE A&STHETICS OF VbUNG INDIA (Calcutta). 
Double Crown. 1^1 Pages. Price Rupees 2 . 

9 

HINDU ART ITS HUMANISM AND MODERNISM : 

An introductory Essay (Now York). Price Rupees 2 - 8 - 0 . 
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10 

HINDU ACHIEVEMENTS IN EXACT SCIENCE. A 

Study in the History of Scit^itific Development (New York). 
Double Crown 95 Pages, Price Rupees 3 . < 

f 

The British Medical Journal (London)P‘Tlic work is 
clearly arranged and pleasantly w'ritteii and will be found 
both interesting and instructive." 

American Anthropologist (New York): “K valuabTe.! sum¬ 
mary and worth reading." 

International Journai^ of Ethics (Chicago): “The im¬ 
portance of the information is both scientific and mpral." 

Indian Education (London): VThe author gives a large 
amount of information citing authorities and stating the case 
with a calmness and moderation that insinre respect. The 
statement is condensed and stimulating at the same time." 


11 

DIE LEBENSANSCHAUUNG OES INDERS (Leipzig), 
Royal Octavo. 06 pages. Price Ruimes 3 . 

This work in German is entitled the ZZmda PieU'o/////e 
and deals with the materialism and political tendencies of the 
Indian people, the social philosophy of Young India, Indian 
feminism, modern Indian wafer-colours etc. 

i 

12 

CREATIVE INDIA Prom Mohenjo Daro to the Age of 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda (Lahore). Demy Octavo. 725 
pages. Price Ruimes 15 . 


Ch. 1 
Ch. II 
Ch. Ill 

Ch. IV. 

Ch. V. 


Content^ 

India as a Creator of Values. 

Indian Creatidns in Institutions. , 

The Creations of Hindu Philosophy in Political 
Science. 

The Literature, Art and Social Philosophy of 
the Indian People. 

The Creations of Modern India. 
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Revue Internationale de Sociologie (P^ris): ^^Doubly 
valuable in the interest of India as well as of truth will 
be the sttandpoint of the author. He invites us to idace 
the things in a larger and .truer* perspective. While furnish¬ 
ing us witSi i^lenty of facts he* • renews even the 
I)hysiognomy of those whom we thought we knew. We 
>^jist have to modify from now on our scale, and if one may 
also venture to say, our chart of human values, no longer 
imagiivD* India as ii|^inobile but understand that her Mstory 
like that of all the great peoples is made up of alternate 
phases of conquest and stagnationf of generous magnificent 
contributicgis as well as of occasional borrowings. Nobody 
is more qualified to tell lis that by the side of her great 
mystics or often in their persons India has produced her 
scholars, artists and men of action, that the most diverse 
political institutions were acclimatized on her soil, and 
finally, that the knowledge and dqinination of Nature made 
there as much progress as in any other region of the 
civilised world. The author is a representative of modern 
India, an economist and a sociologist who while practising 
the methods of occidental science has known how to enrich 
apd not. to deny the moral patrimony of his nation. The 
author does nor ignore the gravid monuments of iiiJerature 
ami religi.'jus philosophy such aj^ arc generally known to 
be the creations of India. He is specially interested in 
supplementing them with the evidences of a more temi^oral 
and secular activity.” 

International Journal of Ethics (Chicago): ''To become 
truly appreciative *of ‘hydra-headed creative India’ it is 
necessary to put oneself un 4 or the guidance of Pandit Sarkar. 

Perhaps for the first time has the subject been presented in 

• % 

such a readabie, Western garb which makes us almost forget 
that India lies Asia. From a deep well of knowledge, a 
versatility without surrender of accuracy, and an astonishing 
familiarity with up-to-the minute American, English, French, 
German and Italian sources, often cited in the original, 
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Professor Sark^** has written a most delightful work. It is a 
gift to charm with scholarship, and it is eminently possessed 
our author, tho internationally known economist and 
sociologist of Calcutta Univet'sity’' 

13 

SukranitI (Sukra’s Politics, Economics and kSociolog’^; 
rendered into English (Allahabad). Royal Qctavo 300 pages. 
Price ^s. 6. 


14 

THE POSITIVE BACKGROUND OF HINDU SOCIOLOGY 

(Allahabad). 


VOI. I. 


Introduction to Hindu Positivism. Royal Octavo 
770 pages. Price Rs. 10. 

Prof. J. J. Meyer, German translator of Kautalya’s 
Arthashastra ; 

^‘The most important in this book naturally is tho 
new viewpoint on Indian art and culture-history. This had 
already been known from the authcfr’s numerous previous 
works. , But in this, work fhe new ideas have been brought 
out in a considerably larger dimension. Altogether new 
fields have been mostly exhibited, and in the fields on 
which the study has been commenced by the author investi¬ 
gations will have to go on for generations. His criticism of 
the researches on Kautaliya is very often appropriate and 
acceptable.” 

Vol. If, 

Hindu Materialism and Natural Sciences. A study in 
the Utilization of the Earth, Minerals, Plants' and Animals. 
Royal Octavo 750 pages. Price Rs. 12. c 

Str Gilbert Murray (Oxford): “Not only full of learning 
but full of points that may throw light on tho problems of my 
ow'n studies.” 
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Prof. R.R. Maretti President, Folk-lore Society of London: 
‘‘It will bo of the greatest value to an anthropologist.” 

Prof. Alfred Marshall (Cembridge): “It is an important 
contribution to our knowledge oPIndia.” 

Isis (Brussels): “Pleased to fifld in the postulate of 
Professor Sarkar a novel and fruitful method in the study of 
^i^pclian civilization.” 


Vol. Ill, 

Hindu Politics and Economics^. Parts I. and II. Royal 
Octavo 500 i)ages. Price Rs. 8. 

15 

THE FUTURISM OF YOUNG ASIA and other Essavs on 

» ** 

the Relations between the East and the West (Berlin). Super- 
Royal Octavo 410 x)ages. Price Rupees 9. 

Manchester Guardian: “An introductory essay and five 
astonishing monograi)hs.” 

American Political Science Review: “The wide range of 
subjects intelligently discussed revegils evidence of unusual 
.versatility on the part of the author.” 

Sueddeutsche Monatshefte ^Munich): “Can be *regarded 

as a guide to the ideas of leaders of the Asian mox'cnient. 
Everybody who undertakes a deeper and more intensive inves¬ 
tigation in this i)roblem, in so fartfis the exhibition of surg¬ 
ing ideas is concerned, will have to begin chiefly by analyzing 
Sarkar’s lihilosophical fresco of awakening Asia. The most 
magnificent of all presentations from the Asian standpoint 
known to me.” % 

The Statesman (Calcu|ta): “European writers, he alleges 
with some trtith, have sought to t>elittle Indian achievements. 
There is truth i||i the criticism of the fallacies committed by 
Western scholars in the application of the comparative me'thod 
to the study of race-questions. The criticism is undoubtedly 
justified and applies to many of the books which are regarded 
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as standard worlds ni)on the manners and i)bilosophy ol the 
East.” 

Sozialwissenschaftlfches Literaturblatt (Reichsarbeits- 
ministeriuin, Berlin) : “Reiiiinds us in many ways of our 
Oswald Spengler on account of startlingly many-sided erudi¬ 
tion and intellectual flexibility with which this scholarship 
traverses in a powerful manner all the regions and epochs of 
human culture.” 

/> 

16 

GREETINGS TO YOUNG INDIA: Messages of Cultural 
and Social Reconstruction (Calcutta). Part 1. Second 
Edition. Double Crown 190 pages. Price Rupee One. 

Calcutta Review: **Whatever Prof. Sarkar has got to 
say invites attention. His suggestions are not commonplace 
but fre.sh, not vague but definite, i)rocoeding from a mind 
not crude but well informed. He is one of those rare critics 
who come out with a constitutive programme.” 

17 

THE MIGHTOF MAN IN THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF RAMAKRISHNA AND VIVEKa'NANDA (Sri Rama- 
krishna JSIath, Madras). Double Crown. 28 pages. Two 
Portraits. Price Re. 0-4-0. " 

Prof. S. R, Steinmetz (Amsterdam): ^'It is a most 
happy event of the greatc.st significance that you enrich 
European sociology with your studies and publications. You 
correct thereby our one-sidedness.” 

Or. H. Goetz (Kern Institute^ Leyden, Holland); “You 
have the great jj^irspective and th^' comprehensive cultural 
orientation which in my opinion is ^^our speciality and is the 
only one that can do justice to the contemporary ^jroblems of 
the world. Your right appreciation of non-European tuiltures, 
free as much from unlimited glorification as from one-sided 
condemnation, is valuable for the betterment of relations 
betw'eeii the East and the West.” 
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HI. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 


1 

THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY AND THE HOPE OF 
MANKIND (London). Crown 84 pages. Rupee One. 

Open Court (Chicago): “The book shows an unusually 
broM coneoptioii of history not commonly found in scholars of 
oriomm? birth. Thii main tendency i.s to show the jiaralnount 
im]mrtancc of world forces for the development of every single 
nation.” 


• 2 

THE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS AND THEORIES OF 
■^•^HE HINDUS: A Study in Comparative Politics (Leipzig), 
^loyal 270 pages. Rs. 9. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London): “The book 
is a study in comparative ITiiidu political constitutions and 
concepts. He seeks to give a readable account, and this he has 
done with frequent allusions and much elegant writing.” , 

International Review of Missions (London); “A remark¬ 
ably incisive and learned piece of sholatship. 

• Social Forces (University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, U.S.A.): *“The most useful survey of 
the theories of India which has •thus far appeared in the 
Kngli.sh language.” 

Orientaiische Literaturzeitung (Leipzig): “Undoubtedly 
an interesting and stimulating book on account of the rich¬ 
ness of its (‘ontents. , The author is obviously quite at home in 
the historical, economic and liistorico-philosophical literature 
of the West. The value o? the work lies in the manner in 
which the author has handled the ^vast material and thereby 
certainly prcp’ared the way for future researches.” 

# 3 

THE POLITICS OF BOUNDARIES and Tendencies in 
International Relations (Calcutta). Yol. 1. Second Edition’ 
Doubli^Crown 340 pages. Price Rui)oes 2-8-0. 
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Prof. F. W/ Coker, author of liecent and Contemporary 
Political Theoi'y : *‘The range of observation and understand¬ 
ing is extraordinary.” * 

Prof. Harry Barney (Hew York): author ol tho Uhtovy 
of Western Civilization: “Arouses the highest admiration for 
scholarship and jihilosojihic tone.” 

Modern Review (Calcutta): “Suggests points of view start¬ 
lingly now to the Indian reader. Prof. Sarkar is't).o one 
Indian who has studied international relations, cspeciallj’' in 
their economic aspect, at . irst hand in Germany, France and 
Italy, He docs not merely copy news but has his own original 
contribution to make, and he can take in the wliole situation 
at a glance, and deliver himself boldly as to the conclusion to 
be drawn from it. As against the romantic Mazzinian cult 
of the nation with the unity of language, race and (uilture 
Prof. Sarkar presents the realistic and positive theory of tlu‘ 
state.” 


4 

THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHIES SINCE 1905 

(Madras). Second Edition Double Crown. Pages 404. lls. I. 

Prof. Ernest Barker (Cambridge, Oxford, and 

London): “Of genuine service to students in directing their 
attention to the scope of literature in our subject during the 
last quarter of century. 1 have found it singularly u.seful. 
What amazes me is the way in which you have kept abreast 
of all the most recent literature and to master its contents. 
You have put all who are interested in ijolitical philosophy 
under a great debt and 1 am glad to acknowledge myself, 
a,s I do most sincerely, your grateful debtor. 


Prof. Bertrand Russell (Crnmbridgo): “The work is 
very well carried out and preserves objectivity' successfully. 
The references to me were quite accurate.” ' 

#rof. L, T. Hobhouse (London): “It is quite a useful 
book of reference and the difficult problems of arrangement 
are skilfully handled.” 
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Prof. C. Bougie (Paris): “A very well*exccuted survey 
calculated to render the greatest services”. 

Teclfnik und Wirtschaft (B^lin): “ The author has gone 
beyond the iiistory of dogmas and filters the field of syste¬ 
matic analysis.” * 

Journal of Indian History: ‘‘Ho has tried with success to 
Iw^ist'to the views he expounds”. 

Othmar Spann (Vienna): ‘‘This extraordi/iarily 
compi^diensivo wmrk*arrcsted my social attention. It is a 
splendid performance,” 

S 

THE Pressure of labour upon constitution 

AND LAW (Benares). J)ouble Crown. GO Pages, Price 0-8-0. 
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